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THE  NEXT  WAR 

By  Captain  Liddell  Hart 

IN  that  very  popular  recent  book  All  Our  Yesterdays,  H.  M. 
Tomlinson  remarks — “  Every  war  is  different  from  the  one 
for  which  the  experts  prepare.  The  war  the  generals  always 
get  ready  for  is  the  previous  war.”  The  comment  is  not  new, 
neither  is  it  wholly  tr^ue.  Indeed,  to  anyone  who  surveys  the 
whole  course  of  military  history,  the  remarkable  feature  is  the 
slight  difference  of  technique  between  one  war  and  the  next  and 
the  astonishingly  slow  evolution  of  military  methods.  Rarely 
do  we  find  that  the  bittCT  lessons  of  one  war  have  been  assimilated 
and  applied  in  the  stinicture  and  tactics  of  armies  when  the  next 
war  overtakes  them,  sweeping  them  up  like  driftwood  on  a 
flood.  Still  more  rajely  has  anyone  taken  time  by  the  forelock 
and  ensured  victory  by  anticipating  the  trend  of  warfare. 

You  may  think  this  admission  justifies  Tomlinson’s  comment. 
Not  wholly.  The  dif^e^ences  which  mark  wars  are  only  novelties 
to  a  superficial  age.  They  have  usually  been  forecast  by  experts, 
both  amateur  and  pirofessional.  The  trouble  has  come  from  the 
fact  that  these  have  usually  been  prophets  crying  in  the  wilderness 
—a  peacetime  wilderness  where  the  channels  of  money  dry  up, 
public  interest  is  stony,  and  the  weeds  of  military  conservatism 
flourish  in  consequenct;. 

Tomlinson  complains  that  the  generals  always  get  ready  for 
the  previous  war.  Lie  is  wrong.  The  war  for  which  they 
prepare  is  the  one  befere  the  last.  If  the  French  army  in  1914 
had  gone  to  war  with  the  methods  learnt  in  1870  it  would  have 
bred  much  better  and’  suffered  much  less.  Its  first  post-war 
doctrine  after  1870  wa;s  as  practical  as  its  last  pre-war  doctrine 
of  1914  was  fantastic.  Between  one  war  and  the  next  the 
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pendulum  swings  back.  Between  the  methods  of  1918  and  those 
inculcated  in  the  French  text-books  issued  immediately  after  1870 
one  finds  only  a  difference  of  degree.  But  the  text-books  of  191^ 
are  far  removed  from  1918 — nearly  as  far  as  Waterloo. 

The  idea  that  every  war  is  different  from  the  last  is  a  delusion. 

The  next  war  usually  begins  where  the  last  left  off,  with  perhaps 
a  slight  modification  due  not  to  the  development  of  weapons  in  | 
the  interval  but  to  such  fraction  of  that  development  as  has  been 
recognised  and  incorporated  by  the  peacetime  armies.  The 
generals,  however,  usually  begin  just  beyond  where  the  last  war 
began.  In  consequence,  they  are  taken  unawares.  And  public 
opinion  complains  that  they  have  stood  still  while  warfare  has 
changed.  It  fails  to  realise  that  the  generals  have  moved —  j 
backwards. 

The  fallacy  of  imagining  that  each  war  is  different  from  its 
predecessor  can  be  seen  by  comparing  1914  with  1904.  Nearly 
every  disconcerting  development  which  upset  calculations  in  the 
World  War  was  foreshadowed  by  the  Russo-Japanese  war — the 
paralysing  power  of  machine-guns,  the  hopelessness  of  frontal  i 
attacks,  the  consequent  development  of  trenches  and  barbed  wire, 
and,  to  conquer  them,  of  grenades  and  heavy  guns.  In  the  light 
of  the  Russo-Japanese  war  it  did  not  require  a  seer  to  foretell  that 
with  much  larger  armies  in  a  much  smaller  space,  the  entrenched 
fronts  would  soon  stretch  across  the  whole  frontier  and  stag¬ 
nation  settle  in.  Twenty  years  before,  a  Polish  banker,  M.  , 
Bloch,  had  foreseen  it.  And  the  only  ground  for  surprise  is 
that  so  few  believed  him.  For  even  he  was  thirty  years  belated 
in  his  discovery.  Most  of  the  “  upsetting  ”  experiences  of  the 
World  War  could  have  been  deduced  from'  a  scientific  study  of 
the  American  Civil  War,  its  prototype.  And  even  the  ultimate 
factors  which  brought  about  the  collapse  of  the  Confederacy 
were  repeated  in  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Germanic  alliance. 

Thus,  speculation  as  to  the  nature  of  the  next  war  is  not  so 
vain  as  many  would  have  us  believe.  We  have  a  springboard  ' 
made  of  historical  experience  from  which  to  take  off.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  the  conditions  of  any  such  war  will,  at  the 
outset,  be  merely  a  development  of  tho?«  which  marked  1918. 

As  for  the  instruments  of  war,  we  should  be  wise  to  make  some 
allowance  for  the  acceleration  of  scientific  progress,  and  its 
consequent  power  to  correct  the  backward  swing  of  the  military 
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pendulum.  But  I  am  not  so  optimistic,  speaking  technically,  as 
to  count  upon  the  statesmen  and  generals  following  whole¬ 
heartedly  the  signpost  of  1918. 

It  is  probable  that  while  aircraft  will  bulk  large  in  the  fighting 
forces  they  will  not  be  a  predominant  part  in  the  first  phase. 
So  also  with  tanks  inside  the  framework  of  the  armies.  The 
most  that  we  may  count  upon  is  that  there  will  be  a  higher 
proportion  of  aircraft  and  tanks  to  total  man-power  than  in  1918. 
To  expect  more  would  be  to  expect  more  vision  than  has  ever  yet 
been  shown. 

We  may  anticipate  that  gas  in  some  form  will  be  used  and 
prohibitions  in  some  v/ay  evaded.  For  it  is  manifestly  irrational 
to  pretend  that  gas  is  inhuman  while  the  mutilations  of  high 
explosive  are  humane.  Thus,  now  the  novelty  is  past,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  kindle  any  crusading  enthusiasm  against  its  users. 
We  may  hope  also  that  the  possibilities  of  smoke,  a  great  life¬ 
saving  agency,  will  not  be  neglected. 

But  we  may  discount  the  lurid  forecasts  of  germ-warfare. 
Spreading  disease  is  too  obviously  an  uncontrollable  weapon,  and 
so  unpleasantly  two-edged  in  the  eyes  of  any  people.  Moreover, 
it  would  shock  the  conscience  of  neutrals  as  no  other  new  weapon 
has  done.  Germany’s  experience  in  the  last  war  has  shown  the 
danger,  and  boomerang  effect,  of  this  factor.  And  its  warning 
is  too  clear  for  even  the  most  stupid  militarist  to  disregard  in  the 
future. 

As  for  the  possibilities  of  “  death-rays  ”  and  similar 
revolutionary  weapons,  we  may  leave  them,  like  their  ever  hope¬ 
ful  inventors,  to  the  safe  custody  of  the  war  departments,  whose 
pigeon-holes  are  the  most  effective  of  antidotes  to  any  new 
poison.  Here  we  may  recall  that  after  the  last  war  the  plans 
of  a  tank,  designed  in  1912,  and  superior  to  that  “  invented  ”  in 
1916,  were  unearthed  from  the  dusty  recesses  of  the  British  War 
Office  and  found  to  bear  simply  the  crisp  verdict — “  The  man’s 
mad.”  Thus,  although  it  is  not  impossible  that  an  effective  ray 
might  be  discovered,  it  is  improbable  that  any  such  weapon 
would  be  utilised  at  the  outset  of  another  war. 

A  more  truly  original  and  plausible  suggestion  is  that  war  will 
be  waged  by  suggestion — by  words  and  not  by  weapons, 
propaganda  replacing  the  projectile.  This  idea,  indeed,  is 
already  part  of  one  national  theory  of  war.  Lenin  crystallised 
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it  in  his  neo-Napoleonic  maxim  that  “  the  soundest  strategy  in 
war  is  to  postpone  operations  until  the  moral  disintegration  of 
the  enemy  renders  the  delivery  of  the  mortal  blow  both  possible 
and  easy.”  In  other  words,  just  as  an  artillery  bombardment 
was  used  in  the  last  war  to  smash  the  enemy’s  barbed  wire  and 
trenches  before  the  infantry  advanced,  so  a  moral  bombardment 
is  to  be  used  in  the  next.  It  has  even  been  tried  already,  in 
China,  and  with  flattering  success — as  Chang  Tso-Lin  and  the 
other  northern  generals  would  ruefully  admit.  But  all  nations 
are  not  Chinese.  And  we  should  do  well  to  remember  that  even 
in  the  hungry  and  war-weary  Germany  of  1918  the  bombardment 
of  “  talkie-shells  ”,  manufactured  by  President  Wilson  and  fired 
by  Lord  Northcliffe,  lost  most  of  its  1917  effect  when  the  German 
armies  began  to  break  through  the  allied  defences  in  France,  and 
did  not  regain  its  effect  until  those  armies  began  in  turn  to  be 
driven  back. 

We  can  thus  keep  a  survey  of  war  potentialities  within 
narrower  limits.  What  improvements  in  military  weapons  have 
taken  place  since  the  last  war.?  What  new  instruments  have  the 
great  powers  added  to  their  forces,  and  what  are  under 
experiment.? 

On  land  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  past  ten  years  has  been 
the  progress  of  mechanisation,  and  its  struggle  for  acceptance. 
This  has  taken  two  forms,  which  are  often  confused.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  use  of  armoured  fighting  vehicles — tanks  and 
armoured  cars — to  assist  and  replace  man-power.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  development  of  motor  transport  and  especially  cross¬ 
country  vehicles,  to  quicken  the  movement  of  forces.  Nathan 
Forrest,  the  brilliant  cavalry  leader  of  the  Confederacy,  pithily 
summed  up  the  problem  of  war  in  a  phrase — “  to  get  there  first 
with  the  most  men.”  This  is  the  underlying  purpose  of 
“  motorisation  ”,  as  distinct  from  true  mechanisation.  In 
contrast,  the  object  of  the  latter  is  not  only  “  to  get  there  first  ”, 
but,  when  you  have  reached  the  battlefield,  to  fight  with  the  most 
power  and  not  merely  with  the  most  men.  To  gain  a  decisive 
advantage  by  having  mechanical  legs,  a  bullet-proof  skin,  and 
heavier  arms  than  any  infantryman  can  carry.  The  man  who 
fights  in  a  tank  may  enjoy  the  eight  extra  lives  of  the  proverbial 
cat. 

The  two  countries  which,  since  the  war,  have  been  the  leaders 
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In  mechanisation  are  Britain  and  France.  Their  goals,  however, 
have  been  different.  While  tank  development  in  Britain  has 
concentrated  on  greater  mobility,  in  France  it  has  concentrated 
more  on  thickness  of  armour.  The  contrast  is  due  to  a 
difference  of  military  problems  and  outlook.  The  British, 
discounting  the  likelihood  of  another  war  in  Europe,  have  been 
concerned  with  the  problem  of  operations  on  the  frontiers  of 
empire — the  recurrent  type  of  colonial  war  or  insurrection.  Here, 
the  opponents  would  lack  a  powerful  or  numerous  artillery,  and 
speed,  reliability  and  agility  are  the  important  needs,  so  long  as 
the  tanks  are  proof  against  ordinary  bullets.  Another  factor  in 
England  has  been  the  rise  of  a  small  and  progressive  school  of 
thought,  who  perceived  a  wider  horizon  of  mechanical  warfare. 
They  argued  that  the  tanks  were  the  heirs  of  the  now  moribund 
cavalry;  that  tanks  could  be  used,  like  the  cavalry  of  old,  for 
decisive  manceuvres  against  the  enemy’s  rear,  cutting  off  his 
supplies  and  menacing  his  line  of  retreat,  so  that  first  paralysis 
and  then  panic  set  in.  Gradually  their  ideas  permeated  the 
army,  although  new  equipment  has  been  slower  than  new 
thought. 

The  first  step  in  the  mechanical  evolution  came  in  1924,  when 
the  heavy  and  sluggish  war-time  tanks  were  replaced  by  the  new 
Vickers,  which  is  now  the  standard  machine  of  the  British  army. 
With  sprung  tracks  and  an  air-cooled  engine,  weighing  only 
ioj4  tons  instead  of  30,  and  capable  of  over  20  m.p.h.  instead  of 
a  man’s  walking-pace,  it  relied  on  its  speed  to  offset  its  com¬ 
paratively  thin  armour  and  to  carry  it  round  obstacles  over  which 
the  bigger  war-time  tanks  could  laboriously  climb. 

Since  1925  there  has  been  no  change  in  equipment  but  much 
progress  in  experiment.  First  came  a  heavy  “  independent  ” 
battle  tank,  weighing  nearly  30  tons,  yet  much  faster  even  than 
the  10^  ton  machine.  It  carried  a  3-pounder  gun  in  a  pivoting 
turret,  and  four  machine  guns  each  also  in  a  separate  turret,  and 
one  of  them  able  to  fire  at  aircraft.  From  this  in  turn  has  been 
evolved  a  16-ton  tank,  faster  still,  and  able  to  sweep  up  hill  with¬ 
out  losing  speed,  where  the  standard  tank  is  brought  down  to  a 
crawl.  And  it  can  cross  a  trench  nine  feet  wide,  instead  of  six, 
while  its  armour  is  thicker.  It  is  also  much  steadier  to  shoot 
from  and  carries  five  machine-guns  besides  its  3-pounder  gun. 
But  the  Tank  Corps  still  wistfully  await  the  chance  to  “  sail  ” 
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in  these  super  landships;  for  the  last  two  years  in  succession  the 
provision  of  them  has  been  cut  out  of  the  army  estimates. 

French  tank  design  has  been  more  veiled  in  mystery,  perhaps 
not  altogether  to  its  benefit.  For  military  advantage  docs  not 
lie  so  much  in  possessing  a  particular  machine,  which  may  soon 
be  obsolete,  but  in  the  mechanical  brains  that  produced  it.  And 
it  is  through  constant  trial,  incompatible  with  complete  secrecy, 
that  these  get  the  chance  to  make  improvements  and  so  keep 
the  essential  lead  in  design. 

In  numbers  the  French  have  an  immense  superiority,  for  while 
room  was  only  found  for  four  battalions  of  tanks  in  the  post-war 
British  Army,  the  French  had  46,  comprising  over  3,000 
machines.  Until  recently,  however,  these  were  of  wartime 
pattern,  painfully  slow  and  unreliable.  But  now  a  number  of 
the  new  Renaults  (model  M.27)  are  being  provided.  They  have 
a  combination  steel  and  rubber  track,  improved  suspension,  and 
the  speed  has  been  increased  to  about  12  m.p.h.  The  most 
notable  point,  however,  is  that  they  have  armour  30  millimetres 
(i-J-  inches)  thick  whereas  the  standard  British  tanks  have  only 
8  millimetres. 

Under  experiment  there  is  a  far  heavier  armed  and  armoured 
Goliath.  Close  as  is  drawn  the  curtain  of  secrecy,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  this  tank  weights  nearly  70  tons,  is  electrically 
driven,  has  a  speed  little  less  than  the  new  Renault,  and  carries 
55  millimetres  of  armour  in  front.  Its  prototype,  known  as  the 
Char  2  c,  was  produced  in  1923  and  carried  45  millimetres  of 
armour.  Whereas  armour  piercing  bullets  from  an  ordinary 
rifle  can  now  pierce  the  present  British  tank,  the  new  French 
Goliath  can  defy  the  heaviest  anti-tank  machine  guns.  The  key 
to  this  pursuit  of  thick  armour  would  seem  to  be  that  the  mind 
of  the  French  authorities  is  concentrated  on  the  problems  of  a 
war  similar  to  that  on  the  Western  Front,  with  its  narrow  and 
fortified  frontiers  which  cramped  manoeuvres.  Hence  they  want 
a  tank  which  shall  itself  be  a  moving  fortress,  capable  of  breaking 
through  well  prepared  defences  by  direct  assault. 

What  of  the  other  European  countries.?  Because  of  their 
mountain  frontiers  the  Italian  authorities  have  rather  tended  to 
neglect  tanks — one  may  say  that  the  Alps  have  here  been  a  higher 
barrier  than  military  conservatism.  Another  hindrance  has  been 
their  dcpcriilance  on  foreign  fuel  supplies.  'I'heir  post-war  army 
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has  only  5  battalions  of  tanks,  equipped  with  the  Fiat,  which  is 
similar  but  superior  to  the  wartime  Renault.  These  Fiat  tanks 
have  in  late  years  been  tried  in  the  Alps,  with  considerable 
success,  and  they  proved  able  to  move  when  their  tracks  were 
nearly  buried  in  the  snow. 

Experiments  in  tank  design  have  been  limited  and  rather 
spasmodic.  But  Italy  has  to  her  credit  the  most  unique  of  all 
crosscountry  machines — the  Pavesi  tractor.  It  looks  like  two 
ancient  war  chariots  coupled  together,  each  carried  on  two  huge 
wheels,  and  it  has  amazing  articulation.  When  climbing  over 
precipitous  ground,  the  front  half  of  the  machine  may  be  seen 
tilted  one  way  and  the  rear  half  another,  at  alarming  angles. 
But  it  has  proved  so  successful  that  it  is  now  being  tried  in  several 
other  armies,  including  the  British.  Designed  originally  as  an 
artillery  tractor,  the  Italians  are  now  fitting  it  with  an  armoured 
body  for  use  as  a  fighting  tank. 

But  Italy’s  most  progressive  contribution  is  in  the  realm  of 
war  theory.  For  discussion  with  some  of  her  present  leaders 
has  suggested  to  me  that  they  regard  the  army  as  the  holding 
force  and  the  air  as  the  striking  force,  the  former  acting  as  a 
secure  springboard,  gradually  pushed  forward,  from  which  the 
latter  can  jump  over  the  enemy’s  natural  and  artificial  defences, 
the  mountains  and  fortified  lines.  This  clear-sighted  concep¬ 
tion,  although  futuristic  in  method,  is  historic  in  foundation. 
For  thus  did  the  Macedonian  phalanx  form  the  stable  pivot  for 
the  decisive  stroke  of  Alexander’s  “  Companions  ”,  and  thus, 
again,  at  Zama  while  the  legions  pinned  Hannibal  in  front,  did 
Scipio’s  cavalry  fall  upon  the  Carthaginian  rear. 

Germany  is  prohibited  by  the  peace  treaty  from  possessing 
tanks  and  thus  whatever  experiment  may  have  taken  place  has 
been  so  thoroughly  covered  up  that  nothing  is  known.  It  is 
significant,  however,  that  small  dummy  tanks  are  used  on 
manoeuvres.  Further  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  plans  have 
been  made  to  motorise  the  whole  army  in  case  of  mobilisation, 
by  utilising  public  service  vehicles,  especially  large  six-wheeled 
motorbuses.  The  fact  that  these  government  and  municipal 
vehicles  are  already  so  well  standardised  would  be  a  great  asset 
in  converting  them  instantaneously  to  the  use  of  the  army. 

The  new  Red  Army  in  Russia,  Trotsky’s  creation,  is  well  alive 
to  the  potentialities  of  all  the  newer  weapons — air-craft,  gas  and 
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tanks — although  handicapped  by  lack  of  manufacturing 
resources.  It  is  believed  to  possess  nearly  a  thousand  military 
aeroplanes,  although  mainly  of  obsolescent  foreign  types,  while 
every  infantry  division  and  regiment  has  its  gas  section.  It  is 
also  significant  that  a  great  public  propagandist  association,  the 
Aviakhim,  fosters  both  the  idea  and  development  of  aircraft  and 
gas  in  combination.  The  army  tanks,  too,  have  special 
gas  fittings.  The  Russian  tanks,  so  far  as  is  known,  are  mainly 
of  the  Renault  type,  with  certain  improvements,  while  there  are 
a  large  number  of  converted  armoured  cars  fitted  with  Kegresse 
rubber  tracks  and  capable  of  crossing  snow-bound  country. 
Perhaps  the  most  significant  feature  of  the  Red  Army  is  its  high 
proportion  of  machine-guns,  higher  per  battalion  than  in  any 
other  army.  Whatever  the  limitations  for  offence  of  its  masses 
of  man-power,  this  machine-gun  strength  would  give  them  a 
great  advantage  in  resisting  invasion  or  in  holding  any  territory 
which  they  had  seized.  Only  a  highly  mechanised  army  could 
hope  to  defeat  them — and  no  such  army  at  present  exists. 

The  new  Polish  and  Czecho-Slovakian  armies  are  keenly 
interested  in  tanks,  and  while  the  former  has  bought  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  obsolescent  Renaults,  the  latter  has  developed 
one  of  its  own.  In  lay-out  it  looks  like  the  Renault,  but  its 
main  novelty  is  that  it  is  a  wheel-cum-track  machine.  The 
designer  is  Herr  Vollmer,  who  was  responsible  for  the  plans  of 
the  German  tanks  produced  late  in  the  war.  The  speed  on 
wheels  is  about  26  m.p.h.  and  on  tracks  about  9  m.p.h.  and  it 
requires  several  minutes  to  change  from  wheels  to  tracks.  Never¬ 
theless  it  is  the  only  standard  tank  in  Europe,  outside  Britain, 
which  can  make  long-range  strategic  movements  on  its  own 
“  feet  ”.  The  French  Renaults,  for  example,  are  carried  to  the 
battlefield  on  a  heavy  motor  truck  and  then  have  to  be  driven 
down  a  ramp  on  to  the  ground,  while  the  Italian  Fiats  are 
carried  on  a  two-wheeled  trailer  which  is  towed  by  a  motor 
truck. 

The  combination  of  wheels  and  tracks  solves  this  difficulty, 
doing  away  with  the  need,  expense  and  trouble  of  transport  for 
the  tank.  But  the  British,  after  experiment  with  wheel-cum- 
track  tanks  have  perhaps  found  a  still  better  solution  in  their 
latest  Carden-Loyd  light  tanks.  These  are  inconspicuous 
vehicles,  lower  in  height  than  a  man,  of  high  speed  and  remark- 
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able  track  endurance.  They  attain  speeds  of  nearly  50  m.p.h. 
and  have  covered  long  road  journeys  as  quickly  and  easily  as  an 
ordinary  motor  car.  With  a  new  rubber-jointed  track  there  is 
practically  no  wear,  no  lubrication  is  needed,  shock  is  greatly 
reduced,  and  silence  obtained — a  very  important  asset.  Under 
test  2,500  miles  have  been  covered  without  any  need  for 
“  maintenance  ”.  The  machines  are  a  development  of  the  first 
one-man  tanks  whose  appearance  in  1925  caused  a  world-wide 
sensation.  A  handy  fighting  unit  of  fifty  such  machines  would 
have  greater  fire-power  than  an  infantry  battalion  of  1,000  men, 
cost  far  less  to  maintain,  and  would  multiply  their  own  fighting 
value  by  the  rapidity  with  which  they  could  be  switched  from 
point  to  point. 

Any  army  which  was  bold  enough  to  scrap  most  of  its  old- 
style  infantry  and  replace  them  by  a  smaller  number  of  these 
modern  armour-clad  knights  would,  at  a  stroke,  gain  an  immense 
advantage  over  all  rivals.  All  the  armies  of  the  world  would 
be  thrown  into  the  melting  pot.  Perchance  it  might  soon  create 
a  real  opportunity  for  an  agreement  upon  reduction  of  arma¬ 
ments.  But  unless  soldiers  acquire  the  modern  mentality  of 
the  civil  industrialist  the  prospect  of  such  a  change  is  remote. 
At  present  they  are  willing  to  add  the  new  machines  to  their 
existing  armies,  but  lack  the  money  to  do  so;  and  are  unwilling 
to  scrap  any  of  the  old  instruments,  whereby  they  might  obtain 
the  money. 

Perhaps  the  best  chance  of  such  a  change  lies  in  another 
development  of  the  Carden-Loyd  machine.  Last  year  several 
British  infantry  battalions  were  provided  with  a  cheap  and  handy 
form  of  the  Carden-Loyd,  so  low-built  that  it  could  conceal  itself 
behind  any  bush  or  patch  of  gorse,  for  use  to  replace  horse- 
drawn  limbers  in  carrying  its  machine-guns.  This  tiny 
“  armoured  machine-gun  carrier  ”  may  prove  the  thin  end  of  the 
tank  wedge.  Previously  the  British  had  tried  light  six-wheeled 
cars  for  carrying  their  machine-guns,  while  the  French  cavalry 
have  adopted  cars  fitted  with  a  Kegresse  half-track  in  place  of 
the  rear  wheels.  With  such  vehicles  the  machine-guns  could 
be  brought  up  rapidly,  but  were  then  dismounted  and  placed 
on  the  ground  to  open  fire.  The  Carden-Loyds  were  intended 
to  be  used  in  the  same  way,  but  it  soon  became  obvious  that  dis¬ 
mounting  was  superfluous.  Firing  from  the  carrier,  the  gun 
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could  come  into  action  more  quickly,  be  switched  from  position  to 
position,  and  could  dispense  with  all  the  crew  except  the  firer 
and  the  driver,  while  these  two  men  would  benefit  by  being 
behind  armour  when  in  action.  Moreover,  it  was  seen  that 
besides  given  close-range  fire-support  to  the  infantry,  these 
mechanical  midgets  could,  if  needed,  rush  in  and  storm  the 
enemy’s  position  themselves.  Thus  they  might  not  only  save 
the  infantry  many  lives,  but  the  commander  many  hours.  Candid 
artillery  men  said  frankly  that  they  could  not  hope  to  hit  such 
midget  machines.  Candid  infantrymen,  on  the  opposing  side,  con¬ 
fessed  that  they  felt  as  helpless  as  if  attacked  by  a  swarm 
of  bees. 

Once  a  number  of  these  armoured  carriers  are  provided  for 
the  machine-guns  of  every  infantry  battalion,  soldiers  may  begin 
to  ask  themselves  whether  eight  hundred  slow-moving  and  non¬ 
bullet-proof  riflemen  are  necessary  as  well.  They  may  feel 
that  more  machines  and  less  men  would  give  greater  chances 
of  success — besides  saving  men’s  pay  in  peace  and  widow’s 
pensions  in  war.  The  machine-gun  has  proved  itself  the 
dominating  weapon  on  modern  battlefields,  and  there  is  no 
logical  reason  why  they  should  be  limited  to  a  mere  sixteen  per 
battalion  now  that,  through  armour  and  the  petrol-motor,  they 
can  take  a  direct  part  in  the  attack  and  ensure  themselves  an 
adequate  supply  of  ammunition. 

At  this  moment  another  new  invention  has  come  to  strengthen 
the  foregoing  conclusion.  This  is  the  self-loading  rifle.  Long 
sought  and  at  last  perfected  by  Pedersen,  it  is  as  light,  short,  and 
simple  as  the  old  hand-operated  rifle.  Compared  with  the  light 
machine-gun  or  so-called  automatic  rifle,  it  is  much  lighter,  easier 
to  carry  and  to  handle,  more  reliable,  more  accurate  in  fire  and 
more  economical  of  ammunition.  While  loading  is  automatic, 
it  requires  a  separate  pressure  of  the  trigger  to  fire  each  round, 
and  so  avoids  the  great  draw-back  that  a  few  moments’  delay  in 
removing  the  finger  may  waste  many  rounds  of  ammunition. 
With  the  ordinary  rifle,  the  British  Regular  infantry  of  1914  were 
trained  to  fire  15  rounds  a  minute,  and  the  effect  was  so  great 
that  the  Germans  thought  that  the  British  front  was  bristling 
with  machine  guns.  The  ordinary  conscript  infantry-man  of  the 
Continent  could  not  fire  effectively  at  half  the  rate.  But  the 
Pedersen  rifle  can  fire  50  aimed  rounds  a  minute  in  the  hands  of 
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a  well-trained  man,  while  the  ordinary  short-service  man  or 
recruit  can  fire  25  aimed  rounds. 

Thus  the  self-loading  rifle  will  enable  the  infantry  to  dispense 
with  the  light  machine-gun  introduced  during  the  war,  a  weapon 
which  has  seriously  hampered  the  movement  of  infantry,  com¬ 
plicated  their  tactics,  and  necessitated  the  use  of  an  excessive 
number  of  men  merely  to  act  as  ammunition  porters.  With  its 
machine  guns  in  little  armoured  carriers  and  its  riflemen  armed 
with  such  a  weapon  as  the  Pedersen,  the  future  battalion  would 
be  a  far  superior  fighting  unit  to  the  old.  And  the  number  of 
men  could  be  much  reduced,  to  the  all-round  increase  of 
efficiency. 

It  is  a  significant  coincidence  that  Pedersen  is  an  American. 
For  it  was  an  American  who  invented  the  machine-gun;  the 
figure  of  Hiram  Maxim  bestrides  the  history  of  the  World  War 
like  a  Colossus,  and  in  his  grip  emperors,  statesmen  and  generals 
were  but  helpless  puppets.  Once  they  had  made  war  he  took 
charge,  until  the  invention  of  another  American  was  brought  to 
the  rescue.  For  from  the  caterpillar  tractor  of  Benjamin  Holt 
was  evolved  the  tank,  although  the  idea  and  design  were  British. 

The  mechanisation  of  armies  is  certain  to  influence  the  future 
of  artillery,  and  likely  to  nullify  some  of  the  present  lines  of 
evolution.  The  most  notable  since  the  war  have  been  improve¬ 
ments  in  range  and  in  the  rate  of  fire,  partly  through  better  buffer 
systems  to  absorb  the  recoil;  the  development  of  high  explosive 
shell — to  the  disuse  of  shrapnel — and  of  smoke-shell  although 
in  still  inadequate  proportions;  the  introduction  of  the  split  trail 
which  enables  the  gun  to  be  aligned  quicker  in  a  fresh  direction; 
and  the  invention  of  weapons  specially  designed  to  combat  tanks. 
Yet  in  the  view  of  the  most  progressive-minded  experts,  the 
present  field  artillery  is  doomed.  For  even  though  it  is  being 
increasingly  carried  on  motor  trucks  or  drawn  by  six-wheelers 
and  caterpillar  tractors,  instead  of  horses,  it  lacks  the  mobility 
necessary  to  keep  up  with  fast-moving  forces  on  the  march  or 
on  the  battlefield. 

For  a  future  battle  scene  is  likely  to  change  with  the  rapidity 
of  a  kaleidoscope  compared  with  the  old.  The  present  field- 
guns,  even  when  motor-drawn,  are  too  slow  in  movement  to 
coK)perate  effectively  with  tanks  or  to  protect  infantry  against 
hostile  tanks,  unless  these  are  so  foolishly  handled  as  to  make  a 
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bull-headed  assault  on  a  prepared  position.  Moreover,  they  fire  f 
an  unnecessarily  large  shell  for  their  job,  and  so  are  themselves 
needlessly  heavy — and  expensive.  The  cheaper  the  gun  the 
more  an  army  can  obtain  for  its  protection  and  support.  A  shell  of 
six  pound,  or  even  three  pound  weight  is  sufficient  against  enemy 
tanks  or  infantry,  while  against  fortified  positions  only  a  shell 
much  heavier  than  ordinary  field-guns  can  fire  is  adequate. 

The  lighter  guns  can  be  mounted  in  a  tank,  and  thereby  be¬ 
come  sufficiently  mobile  to  deal  with  enemy  tanks  or  support 
their  own  machine-gun  tanks.  Such  an  arrangement  fulfills 
the  dictum,  long  recognised  by  acute  observers,  that  the  only  ^ 
effective  antidote  to  a  tank  is  another  tank.  As  an  alternative, 
normal  field-guns  have  been  mounted  on  a  tank  chassis,  but  the 
extra  expense  and  diminished  protection  is  hardly  justified  for 
practical  purposes. 

Heavy  guns  will,  of  course,  still  be  required  for  the  attack  on 
fortified  positions.  In  these  there  has  been  a  notable  increase  of 
range,  but  the  value  of  extreme  range  seems  dubious  except 
perhaps  for  coast  defence.  While  the  “  Big  Berthas  ”  which 
bombarded  Paris  in  1918  from  a  range  of  75  miles  were 
essentially  freak  guns,  short-lived  and  wanting  in  accuracy,  to-day  I 
there  are  super-heavy  guns  of  more  normal  design  and  accuracy  ■ 
which  have  ranges  up  to  30  miles. 

But  their  utility  is  questionable,  as  their  scope  is  limited,  in 
view  of  the  development  of  air  bombers.  In  the  factor  of  cost  | 
alone,  of  the  gun  and  of  every  projectile  it  fires,  they  are  at  a  ! 
serious  disadvantage.  Even  to-day  aircraft  are  the  most  effective  j 
and  economic  means  of  long  range  bombardment,  and  the  advent  ' 
of  wireless  control  of  such  machines,  dispensing  with  the  need  j 
for  a  costly  human  crew,  would  immensely  augment  their 
advantage. 

The  question  of  air  bombardment  naturally  raises  that  of  anti¬ 
aircraft  artillery.  Can  this  be  an  effective  antidote  ?  In  the  gun 
itself  there  has  been  a  considerable  improvement,  so  that  aircraft 
can  be  effectively  engaged  at  heights  up  to  20,000  feet.  Still 
greater  progress  has  come  through  the  invention  of  such  a 
“  magic-box  ”  as  the  Vickers  Predictor,  whereby  a  combined 
calculation  of  the  speed,  course,  and  height  of  the  aeroplane  is 
automatically  made  and  electrically  transmitted  to  the  guns,  so 
as  to  eliminate  human  slowness  and  variability  in  aiming.  In 
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the  war  only  one  hit  was  obtained  for  every  30,000  rounds  fired. 
It  is  now  claimed  that,  even  at  heights  over  12,000  feet,  the 
odds  in  favour  of  the  aeroplane  escaping  when  engaged  by  a 
battery  are  reduced  to  a  mere  8  to  i.  But  there  is  always  a  vast 
difference  in  gunnery  between  peacetime  practice  and  war  results. 
Moreover,  in  the  very  perfection  of  the  predictor  appears  to  lie  its 
antidote.  For  its  automatic  calculations  are  based  on  the 
normality  of  the  aeroplane’s  course,  and  any  sudden  change  or 
manoeuvre  is  liable  to  upset  the  result  completely. 

Thus  the  most  that  it  is  safe  to  reckon  upon  is  that  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  anti-aircraft  gunnery  will  force  aircraft  to  fly  higher  and 
will  lead  to  the  use  of  fast  and  small  bombers  rather  than  the 
relatively  clumsy  big  bomber  of  the  past.  But  this  tendency  is 
equally  stimulated  by  the  terrific  speed  and  agility  of  the  latest 
fighters,  attaining  over  200  miles  an  hour.  These,  like 
mosquitoes,  can  sting  to  death  the  mammoths  of  the  air. 

Their  speed,  however,  is  almost  matched  by  the  modern  “  day- 
bomber  ”  as  it  is  called,  and  this  can  carry  a  bomb-load  of  1,000 
lbs.  or  a  torpedo-load  of  double.  Its  possibilities  of  long-range 
destruction  can  be  realised  by  comparison  with  the  fact  that 
“  Big  Bertha  ”  only  fired  a  shell  of  265  lbs.  into  Paris. 

Difficult  targets  as  such  bombers  would  be  to  anti-aircraft  guns 
when  flying  high,  they  could  make  themselves  an  impossible 
target  by  flying  low.  If,  for  example,  an  enemy  air  force  was 
attacking  London  or  New  York,  it  is  likely  that  the  bombers 
would  come  in  from  all  directions,  skimming  the  roof-tops  at 
tremendous  speed — a  method  that  would  not  only  give  them 
immunity  but  enable  them  to  lay  their  “  eggs  ”  with  fatal 
accuracy. 

Further,  these  factors  of  air  superiority  over  any  known 
counter-means  increase  with  every  increase  of  air  speed,  which 
makes  gunnery  calculations  more  difficult  and  more  liable  to 
error.  And  they  do  not  take  account  of  the  weather  conditions 
which  the  aeroplane  can  convert  into  a  cloak  for  itself.  It  is 
specially  significant  that  night  and  cloudy  weather  are  the  most 
favourable  conditions  not  merely  for  concealment  but  for  the  use 
of  gas.  For  then  its  persistency  is  greatest. 

Are  we  to  regard  air-bombing  attacks,  with  or  without  gas, 
on  the  civilian  population  as  a  probability  of  the  next  war.^  Is 
mass  terrorization  of  the  people  to  be  the  deliberate  military  aim.^ 
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Not  at  the  outset.  The  fear  of  neutral  opinion  allied  to  military 
conservatism  will  prevent  it.  But  railway  and  munition  centres 
are  justifiable  military  targets.  So  also  are  the  |X)rts  whence 
warships  and  troops  may  sail.  For  the  enemy  it  will  be  a  for¬ 
tunate  coincidence  that  food  supplies  also  enter  through  ports. 
The  difference  is  slight  and,  if  necessary,  “  regrettable  error  ”  can 
always  be  pleaded. 

Docks  and  merchant  ships  arc  peculiarly  vulnerable  to  air 
attack  and  in  the  case  of  an  island  state,  such  as  Britain,  the  screw 
of  starvation  could  easily  be  put  on  the  will  of  the  people.  Again, 
it  would  be  ridiculous  and  hopeless  to  assert  that  troops  can  only 
be  attacked  when  “  at  the  front  ”.  They  have  to  train  and 
assemble  in  camps  at  home,  to  travel  by  road  and  railway,  passing 
through  cities,  and  this  very  fact  will  make  it  impossible  for  an 
honest  foe  to  discriminate,  and  easy  for  a  dishonest  foe  to  com¬ 
bine  military  damage  with  civil  terrorization.  War  could  be 
kept  within  bounds  so  long  as  fleets  were  confined  to  the  sea 
and  armies  to  a  flat  plane.  They  formed  a  barricade  behind 
which  the  civilians  could  shelter.  Now  the  aeroplane  can  jump 
over  it.  War  has  changed  from  draughts  to  halma.  Perhaps 
it  is  not  all  evil.  For  the  people  at  home,  securely  sheltered, 
have  often  egged  on  their  “  gallant  defenders  ”  long  after  these 
were  weary  of  war  and  wishful  for  peace. 


BRIIISH  UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  ITS  MEANING 


By  Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money 

UNEMPLOYMENT  has  cost  the  nation  since  the  Armistice 
about  ^^700,000,000,  and  by  the  end  of  the  financial  year 
upon  which  we  have  now  entered  the  figure  will  have 
risen  to  nearly  ^800,000,000.  This  gigantic  sum  represents 
expenditure  upon  unemployment  benefit,  out-of-work  donations. 
Poor  Law  relief,  training  of  the  demobolised,  grants  from  the 
Road  Fund  and  other  Exchequer  payments.  Almost  entirely 
it  stands  for  the  relief  of  the  unemployed  and  their  dependents. 
It  has  maintained  meanly,  during  enforced  idleness  for  varying 
periods,  a  great  army  of  workpeople  the  dimensions  of  which 
we  do  not  precisely  know,  but  which  is  partly  revealed  by  the 
process  of  counting  those  simultaneously  unemployed.  These 
have  been  rarely  less  than  one  million  and  have  sometimes,  as 
in  1921,  risen  above  two  millions.  In  1929  the  day  count  of 
the  unemployed,  made  once  a  week,  always  exceeded  one 
million,  and  rose  at  times  to  nearly  1,500,000.  In  1930  the  day 
count  has  risen  to  over  1,500,000;  on  the  latest  date  of  which 
there  is  record  as  I  write,  March  17,  the  figure  for  Great  Britain 
only  was  1,621,800.  This  is  the  worst  record  for  eight  years. 

It  must  be  made  perfectly  clear  that  the  day  count  does  not 
refer  to  a  standing  army  of  unemployed  persons;  it  is  a  count 
of  the  persons  who  happen  to  be  all  unemployed  on  the  same 
day.  It  does  not  tell  us  what  interval  has  elapsed  since  they 
were  last  employed.  To  that  point  we  shall  come  presently, 
and  we  shall  find  that  the  more  closely  the  facts  are  examined 
the  more  serious  they  appear. 

Once  a  month,  in  The  Ministry  of  Labour  Gazette,  we  are 
given  more  complete  figures  than  those  of  the  weekly  count 
issued  to  the  press.  As  I  write,  the  latest  date  available  for  this 
extended  informadon  is  February  24,  1930,  when  the  day  count 
revealed  that  in  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  the  registered 
unemployed  numbered  1,582,000,  of  whom  1,160,000  were  men 
and  338,000  women,  the  remainder  being  boys  and  girls.  Of 
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the  aggregate  as  many  as  1,200,000  were  wholly  unemployed; 
the  remainder  were  out  of  work  through  temporary  stoppages. 

This  day  count,  although  undoubtedly  revealing  the  great 
majority  of  the  unemployed,  is  not  quite  complete.  The 
Unemployment  Insurance  Acts  compulsorily  bring  into 
insurance  the  majority  of  employed  persons  aged  16  to  65,  in¬ 
cluding  the  manual  workers  in  almost  every  industry  except 
agriculture  and  domestic  service,  and  including  a  large 
proportion  of  the  non-manual  workers  earning  less  than  per 
week;  altogether  these  insured  persons  number  approximately 
12,100,000.  Every  insured  person  is  given  an  unemployment 
book,  and  this  has  to  be  lodged  at  the  Employment  Exchange 
when  claim  is  made  for  benefit.  A  proportion  of  uninsured 
persons  also  register  themselves  as  seeking  jobs,  and  from  the 
registration  of  both  insured  and  uninsured  the  official  day  counts 
are  made.  An  unknown  number  of  uninsured  unemployed 
persons  do  not  register,  so  that  the  day  count  is  not  a  full  record. 
The  latest  amendment  of  the  Acts  (1930)  brings  into  benefit, 
registration  and  computation  an  actually  large  but  relatively  small 
number  of  workpeople  before  excluded  from  the  figures;  thus  the 
count  of  March  17  rose  by  some  30,000  on  this  score.  I  do  not  spend 
words  upon  this  addition,  for  in  relation  to  the  enormous 
dimensions  of  the  whole  body  suffering  unemployment  it 
amounts  to  a  small  factor.  The  serious  issue  of  unemployment 
is  too  often  confused  by  concentration  upon  exceptional  cases. 

Let  us  try  to  get  some  further  light  upon  this  day  count.  As 
we  have  seen,  it  shows  us  how  many  people  are  simultaneously 
unemployed,  but  it  does  not  tell  us  what  degree  of  general  unem¬ 
ployment  is  required  to  make  it  possible  for  so  great  an  army  as 
lyi  millions  to  be  simultaneously  unemployed.  I  have  made 
special  enquiry  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour  on  this  point,  and  am 
informed  that  to  produce  an  army  of  ij4  millions  unemployed 
all  on  one  day,  the  persons  thrown  out  of  work  for  some  period 
or  other  during  a  year  would  probably  number  5,000,000  or  more. 
There  is  no  separate  army  of  i  millions  of  unemployed  persons, 
but  there  is  in  1930  an  army  of  about  five  million  workers,  none 
of  whom  is  safely  in  work.  These  five  millions  of  the  inter¬ 
mittently  employed,  with  their  dependents,  probably  account  for 
some  15  millions,  or  one-third  of  the  entire  population  (that  is 
my  estimate  and  not  official),  a  consideration  which  may  help 
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us  to  realise  the  extent  of  human  suffering  involved  in  the 
problem. 

Also  we  have  some  valuable  information  as  to  the  periods  of 
unemployment  experienced.  The  Ministry  of  Labour  conducted 
special  enquiries  on  two  days,  March  i8  and  September  i6,  1929, 
proceeding  by  the  excellent  and  approved  method  of  sample 
invesdgation,  the  number  of  cases  actually  examined  being  about 
10,000.  It  was  found : 

(1)  That  the  average  number  of  days  of  unemployment  suffered 
in  the  year  was  140  for  the  men  and  93  for  the  women. 

(2)  That  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  men  and  about  50  per  cent, 
of  the  women  had  had  less  than  diree  months  unemployment 
in  the  year;  about  30  per  cent,  of  both  men  and  women  were 
unemployed  between  three  months  and  six  months;  and  about  40 
per  cent,  of  the  men  and  20  per  cent,  of  the  women  had  had  more 
than  six  months  of  unemployment  in  the  year. 

(3)  That  the  amount  of  unemployment  experienced  increases 
steadily  with  advancing  age.  In  the  age  group  60-64  amount 
experienced  in  the  year  is  over  50  per  cent,  greater  than  in  the 
age  group  18-24. 

These  are  impressive  facts.  It  is  useless  to  seek  comfort,  as 
we  have  been  asked  to  do,  in  the  reflection  that  when  lyi 
millions  of  persons  are  unemployed  all  on  one  day  a  proportion 
of  them  were  in  work  three  months  ago;  it  is  much  more  to 
the  point  to  remember  that  the  average  man  brought  to  light 
by  the  day  count  suffers  140  days  of  unemployment  in  a  year. 

Even  in  the  best  cases  these  intermissions  of  employment 
amount  to  a  very  serious  social  problem.  For  consider  the  effect 
upon  a  carpenter  or  builder’s  labourer  of  the  substitudon  of 
unemployment  benefit  for  wage  during  one-twelfth,  one-sixth 
or  one-quarter  of  a  year.  The  full  earnings  of  these  important 
factors  in  wealth  produedon  (amounting  as  they  do  in  England 
to  between  i/-  and  i  /^d.  per  hour  in  the  provinces  and  to  between 
ij^d.  and  i/qd.  per  hour  in  London)  even  if  the  recipients  are 
fortunate  enough  never  to  lose  wages  on  account  of  illness,  and 
are  so  austere  as  never  to  take  a  holiday  at  their  own  expense, 
do  not  allow  of  any  dispensable  margin.  It  is  sdll  true,  however, 
that  one-half  of  the  world  does  not  know  how  the  other  half 
lives;  if  it  were  not  so  we  should  not  find,  as  we  have  recently 
done,  a  statesman  of  great  ability  and  generous  disposition  re- 
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cording  his  opinion  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  unemployed 
might  well  be  omitted  from  the  unemployment  returns  because 
they  consist  of  just  such  cases  as  1  have  here  mentioned;  cases  so 
thoughtfully  provided  for  by  an  indulgent  legislature  in  giving 
them  the  opportunity  to  subscribe  out  of  fat  weeks  (in  which 
they  draw  40/-  to  60/-)  for  lean  weeks  in  which  they  draw 
nothing.  Personal  touch  with  such  cases  makes  one  indignant 
with  the  .  common  use  of  the  word  “  dole  ”  to  describe 
unemployment  benefit. 

1  have  pointed  out  that  our  unemployment  statistics,  good  as 
they  are,  are  not  complete  because  of  the  uninsured.  They  are 
also  less  than  the  truth  for  another  reason ;  and  that  is  the  practice 
of  working  short-time  in  some  industries.  Thus,  in  the  cotton 
trade  in  January,  returns  from  firms  employing  72,600  work¬ 
people  show  that  20  per  cent,  were  working  short-time,  with 
the  loss  of  about  14  hours  each  in  the  week  on  the  average. 
Short-time  means  the  distribution  of  unemployment  among  a 
number  of  work-people  as  an  alternative  to  throwing  a  proportion 
of  them  entirely  idle. 

Examination  of  the  details  for  February  24  shows  that 
unemployment  is  widespread  in  our  industries,  and  that  it  is 
rarely  that  the  percentage  unemployed  in  a  trade  is  less  than  5 
per  cent,  of  those  insured;  indeed,  the  only  trades  with  less  than 
5  per  cent,  were  the  tramway  and  omnibus  services,  the  group 
commerce,  banking,  insurance  and  finance,  and  professional 
services.  The  percentage  unemployed  of  the  entire  insured 
twelve  millions  was  13.  i  per  cent.,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find, 
therefore,  that  the  great  majority  of  the  groups  have  unemploy¬ 
ment  exceeding  8  per  cent.  It  is  only  too  apparent  that  the 
great  British  staples,  the  foundation  of  modern  British  wealth, 
are  the  worst  sufferers.  Thus  mining,  metal  manufacture, 
engineering,  shipbuilding  and  ship-repairing,  the  metal  trades 
and  the  textile  trades  between  them  account  for  690,000  persons, 
or  nearly  44  per  cent,  of  the  entire  body  of  unemployed.  Apart 
from  the  textile  group,  this  unemployment  is  mainly  that  of 
adult  men,  which  makes  the  proportion  all  the  more  significant. 

In  addition  to  the  groups  just  mentioned,  the  main  contri¬ 
butors  to  the  formidable  aggregate  are  building  and  construction 
195,000,  transport  and  communication  134,000,  and  the 
distributive  trades  139,000.  Adding  these  to  the  total  already 
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given,  we  account  for  1,158,000  of  the  aggregate  of  over 
1,500,000. 

It  follows  from  the  distribution  of  unemployment  amongst 
industries  that  the  chief  suffering  is  in  the  industrial  north;  the 
north-eastern  and  north-western  divisions  had  as  many  as 
714,000  unemployed,  or  nearly  one-half  of  the  entire  aggregate; 
the  London,  south-eastern  and  south-western  division  accounted 
for  the  relatively  small  number  of  317,000. 

We  may  next  turn  with  advantage  to  the  record  of  the 
variation  of  insured  persons  in  the  various  industries.  Here 
again  the  Ministry  of  Labour  helps  us  with  an  analysis  of  the 
changes  in  1923-1929.  This  is  very  important  because  it  is  good 
to  know  that,  while  so  great  a  body  of  unemployment  exists, 
there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  total  number  of  persons 
engaged  in  industry.  The  official  analysis  shows  that  the 
number  of  insured  persons  rose  from  11,485,800  in  July,  1923,  to 
12,094,000  in  July,  1929.  When  we  make  allowance  for  the  fact 
that  some  60,000  of  this  increase  was  due  to  administrative 
changes,  we  have  left  a  substantial  increase  in  the  personnel  of 
British  industry.  There  were  increases  in  71  industries  and 
decreases  in  29,  the  71  increasing  industries  covering  some  65  per 
cent,  of  the  total  insured  population. 

Among  the  increasing  trades  were  the  group  silk  and  artificial 
silk  (which  doubled  its  employees),  artificial  stone  and  concrete, 
tramway  and  omnibus  service  (which  rose  50  per  cent.),  the 
distributive  trades  (whose  workers  rose  from  1,253,980  to 

I, 679,000),  furniture  and  upholstery,  motor  vehicles,  laundry 
work,  dyeing  and  cleaning,  building  and  hosiery.  The  chief 
trades  which  declined  were  cotton,  w(X)l,  general  and  marine 
engineering,  coal-mining,  iron  and  steel,  watches  and  jewellery, 
and  shipbuilding.  These  changes  in  the  total  employment  in 
industries  confirm  the  estimates  of  the  unemployment  statistics 
as  showing  that  the  old  staples  now  count  for  a  smaller  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  nation’s  activity.  Between  1923  and  1929,  mining 
fell  from  1 1.9  per  cent,  to  9.9  per  cent,  of  the  total  insured 
working  population,  while  the  metal  trades  fell  from  19.2  to  17.6 
per  cent,  and  textiles  generally,  despite  the  advance  of  silk,  from 

II. 4  to  10.9  per  cent.  Not  the  least  astonishing  in  the  changes 
which  occurred  in  this  period  was  that  the  distributive  workers 
in  the  insured  population  rose  from  10.9  to  13.9.  The  middle- 
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men  and  their  agents  are  thus  greatly  increasing,  and  it  is  matter 
for  grave  thought  that  in  1929  as  many  as  1,646,070  persons  were 
insured  in  the  distributive  trades.  While  the  things  sold  do 
not  increase  in  quantity  as  they  ought  to  do,  we  find  an 
enormously  increased  number  of  persons  engaged  in  selling. 
The  last  census  of  production  showed  what  a  small  proportion 
of  our  people  are  engaged  in  material  production,  and  the 
proportion  still  declines. 

From  this  survey  of  British  unemployment  let  us  pass  to  the 
foreign  records. 

There  do  not  appear  to  be  any  foreign  unemployment 
statistics  which  are  strictly  comparable  with  our  own.  More¬ 
over,  Britain  is  the  most  industrialised  country  in  the  world,  so 
that  industrial  unemployment  hits  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
British  than  of  any  other  population.  The  United  States,  the 
leader  of  industry  in  the  twentieth  century,  constitutionally 
leaves  labour  legislation  and  the  collection  of  labour  statistics 
to  state  authority,  with  the  consequence  that  some  states,  such 
as  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  give  us  useful  figures,  while 
others  offer  no  data  at  all.  Mr.  Davis,  the  Federal  Secretary  of 
Labour,  estimated  the  unemployed  in  the  whole  of  the  United 
States  at  3  millions  at  the  end  of  February,  1930,  and  presumably 
this  figure  is  intended  to  represent  a  day  count  corresponding  to 
an  enormously  larger  number  of  persons  intermittently 
employed.  The  estimate  of  Mr.  Davis  is  thought  to  be  an 
understatement  by  many  qualified  American  observers,  but  any 
American  estimate,  official  or  other,  must  amount  at  best  to 
intelligent  guesswork.  I  am  indebted  to  Sir  Josiah  Stamp  for 
the  following  quotation  from  a  report  by  the  Alexander 
Hamilton  Institute’s  Bureau  of  Business  Conditions,  dated 
March,  1930,  which  runs :  — 

Outside  of  farming  38,000,000  persons  are  available  for  gainful  occu¬ 
pations.  It  may  be  assumed  that  about  2,000,000  persons  represent  the 
number  normally  unemployed.  Applying  the  7  per  cent,  decrease  in 
factory  labour  to  the  36,000,000  persons  normally  employed,  we  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  that  about  2,500,000  persons  usually  employed  are  now 
out  of  work.  By  including  the  2,000,000  normally  unemployed  we 
could  raise  the  present  unemployment  figure  to  4,500,000,  but  such  a 
figure  would  grossly  exaggerate  the  effects  of  the  current  business 
recession. 

On  the  Continent  of  Europe,  French  official  estimates  put  the 
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unemployed  at  a  few  hundreds,  and  indeed  it  is  common  know¬ 
ledge  that  since  the  close  of  the  War  a  large  number  of  foreign 
workmen  have  been  imported  into  France  to  cope  with  her 
economic  reconstruction.  In  Italy  also  the  unemployment 
problem  appears  to  be  of  relatively  small  dimensions.  The 
Bollettino  Mensile  di  Statistica  gives  the  unemployed  for 
January,  1929,  as  461,889,  for  June,  1929,  as  193,325,  and  for 
December,  1929,  as  408,748.  The  last-named  figure  is  declared 
to  be  due  as  to  one-half  of  seasonal  causes,  which  appears  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  summer  figure. 

Turning  to  Germany,  it  is  officially  reported  that  at  the  end  of 
January,  1930,  the  German  Unemployment  Exchanges  had 
3,394,000  persons  registered  as  seeking  work;  2,394,000  persons 
were  in  receipt  of  the  standard  unemployment  benefit  and 
250,029  in  receipt  of  emergency  benefit.  The  returns  of  the 
German  National  Trade  Unions  show  that  on  January  25,  1930, 
22  per  cent,  of  the  membership  were  wholly  unemployed  and  1 1 
per  cent,  working  short  time. 

So  we  have  it  established  that,  while  strict  comparisons  arc 
impossible,  each  of  the  three  great  industrial  nations  of  the 
world,  Britain,  America  and  Germany,  which  between  them 
possess  the  greater  part  of  the  world’s  coal-measures,  and  which 
therefore,  have  an  overwhelming  advantage  over  all  other 
nations,  suffers  in  1930  unemployment  on  the  million  scale. 
This  is  surely  a  fact  of  outstanding  importance,  which  should 
serve  to  clear  away  many  misconceptions.  It  is  not  less 
important  that  each  of  these  three  industrial  leaders  knows 
considerable  unemployment  in  its  best  years,  as  America  did 
even  in  the  spring  of  1929. 

It  is  well  to  remind  ourselves  that  unemployment  of  a  serious 
character  was  not  uncommon  in  Britain  before  the  World  War 
had  dislocated  our  national  economy. 

Modern  work  as  we  know  it  has  an  inherent  irregularity  due 
to  many  causes,  and  that  irregularity  was  faithfully  reflected 
before  the  War,  not,  of  course,  in  insurance  statistics,  for  the 
National  Insurance  Act  was  not  passed  until  1911,  but  in  the 
records  of  the  Trade  Unions.  Thus,  whereas  owing  to  the 
hectic  boom  caused  by  the  Franco-German  War,  Trade  Union 
unemployment  in  1871-1874  was  under  2  per  cent.,  it  mounted  to 
10.7  per  cent,  in  1879,  in  which  year  15.3  per  cent,  of  our 
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engineers,  shipbuilders  and  iron  and  steel  workers  were  unem¬ 
ployed.  In  1886,  the  Trade  Union  unemployment  rate  was 
nearly  10  per  cent.,  in  1893,  nearly  8  per  cent.,  in  1904,  over  6  per 
cent.,  in  1908,  9  per  cent.  These  bad  periods  alternated  with 
good  years  like  1883,  2.6  per  cent.,  1890,  2.1  per  cent.,  1906,  3.7 
per  cent,  and  the  year  before  the  War,  1913,  when  we  got  down 
to  what  may  be  called  the  irreducible  minimum  of  under  2  per 
cent.  Before  the  War,  as  now,  certain  trades  suffered  in 
especial;  engineering,  shipbuilding  and  the  metal  trades  have 
always  been  hardest  hit  in  times  of  depression.  And  foreign 
experience  matched  our  own;  irregularity  of  work  was  a 
commonplace  everywhere  in  the  world.  It  was,  indeed,  the 
recognised  intermittency  of  the  call  for  labour  which  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Employment  Exchanges  and  to  the 
Unemployment  Section  of  the  National  Insurance  Act  of  1911. 

Why  is  work  normally  irregular?  There  are  unfortunately 
many  answers  to  this  question  and  here  are  the  chief  of  them: 

(1) .  There  are  the  effects  of  season,  which  are  pronounced  in  building, 
clothing,  gas  manufacture,  brick  and  tile,  and  many  other  industries; 
the  workers  in  these  trades,  before  unemployment  insurance,  had  either 
to  find  alternative  employments  in  their  slack  seasons  or  struggle  along 
as  best  they  could. 

(2) .  There  are  the  results  of  climatic  variations,  which  are  particularly 
severe  in  some  trades  and  which  may  easily  influence  our  work  even 
when  experienced  abroad,  as  when  crops  of  food  or  organic  materials 
are  too  small  or  (exhibiting  the  most  curious  result  of  Alice-in-Wonderland 
economics)  too  great. 

(3) .  Shortages  of  material  and  consequent  slackness  arise  from  both 
home  and  foreign  causes  apart  from  climatic  variations,  and  these  causes 
cannot  be  controlled  by  us. 

(4) .  Unemployment  is  caused  frequently  by  changes  in  fashion, 
especially  in  trades  which  serve  women.  The  abbreviation  of  women’s 
dresses,  for  example,  has  had  a  pronounced  effect  upon  work,  and  no 
trade  which  serves  the  caprices  of  fashion  is  safe  at  any  time.  This 
particular  and  considerable  cause  of  irregularity  may  disappear  with  the 
dethroning  of  the  fashion-plate,  but  that  disappearance  would  only  be 
possible  in  a  society  in  which  women  were  sufficiently  cultured  to  adopt 
an  individually  suitable,  but  not  necessarily  constant,  form  of  attire.  The 
play  of  a  multitude  of  individual  tastes  and  caprices  would  create  a  fairly 
constant  demand  by  striking  an  average  call  for  various  dress  materials. 
It  is  the  universal  dressing  in  one  way  at  one  time  which  makes  fashion 
the  enemy  of  regular  employment. 

(5) .  Irregularity  of  work  is  caused  by  the  sudden  introduction  in  an 
industry  of  new  machinery  or  new  methods,  and  this  is  a  factor  of  growing 
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importance.  In  the  nineteenth  century,  trades  changed  slowly,  so  that 
there  was  plenty  of  time  for  the  adaptation  of  labour.  Even  before  the 
War,  however,  it  was  becoming  not  uncommon  for  the  methods  of  a 
trade  to  be  revolutionised  in  a  few  years. 

(6) .  The  amalgamation  of  firms  and  the  closing  down  of  firms  have 
always  played  a  considerable  part  in  unemployment.  Recently  this  factor 
has  gained  in  importance  through  the  impetus  given  to  what  is  called 
Rationalization,  about  which  there  is  nothing  new  except  the  name.  The 
rationalization  of  an  industry  means  that  its  various  units  arc  subjected 
to  ruthless  re-organisation,  in  which  every  factor  of  inefficiency,  whether 
a  firm,  a  building,  a  unit  of  plant  or  a  human  being,  is  discarded.  The 
call  for  thorough-going  organisation  in  all  trades  is  necessarily  - having  a 
serious  effect  upon  employment  and  all  that  is  new  in  the  matter  is  that 
as  compared  with  pre-war  re-organisation  the  process  is  more  thorough, 
more  rapid  and  therefore  more  inhuman. 

(7) .  We  have  the  influence  of  war  in  the  preparation  of  armaments 
(often  subject  to  change  and  caprice),  in  its  continuance  and  in  its  sequels. 
These  very  unequally  affect  combatants  and  neutrals. 

(8) .  Irregularity  of  work  may  be  caused  by  financial  trouble,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  United  States  in  1907,  when  one  man  out  of  four  was 
thrown  out  of  work  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  and  as  again  in  the 
United  States  last  year,  when  the  Wall  Street  panic  was  followed  by  great 
distress  which  remains  at  this  hour. 

(9) .  It  was  observed  in  the  nineteenth  century  that  trade  did  not  progress 
in  the  world  as  a  whole  or  in  any  country  regularly,  but  in  a  wave  of 
alternate  advances  and  regressions.  This  phenomenon,  termed  the  “  Trade 
Cycle  ”,  has  been  made  the  subject  of  many  conflicting  theories.  For 
my  part,  I  have  regarded  the  trade  cycle  as  an  inevitable  consequence 
of  competitive  industry,  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  relate  demand  to 
production,  and  in  which  production,  therefore,  must  periodically  run 
ahead  of  demand  and  cause  depression. 

(10) .  Foreign  competition  in  both  overseas  and  home  markets  is  a 
potent  cause  of  unemployment.  In  every  market  competition  grows 
keener,  and  the  British  exjx)rtcr  has  to  meet  in  each  nation  not  only  the 
national  producer  but  the  exports  of  other  nations.  In  the  home  market 
there  is  also  increasing  pressure,  as  our  own  productions  face  the  com¬ 
petition  of  goods  the  produce  of  foreign  science,  artistry  and  organised 
production. 

(11) .  The  growth  of  protective  tariffs,  both  in  foreign  countries  and 
the  British  Dominions,  has  continuously  checked  exportation  (not,  of 
course,  British  alone)  and  therefore  created  unemployment.  This  factor, 
however,  important  as  it  is,  had  litdc  effect  in  the  opening  years  of  the 
twentieth  century,  for  the  markets  of  the  world  generally  were  expanding 
so  that  a  check  in  one  direction  was  off-set  by  expansion  in  another. 
Jk'tish  exports  rose  enormously  in  the  fifteen  years  preceding  the  War, 
and  in  the  year  before  the  War  broke  out  British  unemployment  was 
negligible,  in  spite  of  tariffs  and  competition. 

(12) .  Last,  but  not  least,  we  may  note  that  unemployment  is  a  necessary 
by-product  of  competition  and  enterprise.  I  know  of  no  better  illustration 
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of  this  fact  than  that  much  belauded  thing  the  American  motor-car  industry. 

In  the  history  of  all  industry  never  has  cnterpise  received  so  much  praise 
and  adulation  as  this  pardcular  trade.  Yet  I  have  before  me,  as  I  write 
the  Official  Monthly  Labour  Review  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labour  for  February  1929,  containing  a  special  monograph  entitled, 
Instability  of  Unemployment  in  the  Motor-car  Industry,  in  which  it  is 
shown  that  “  for  every  year  since  1923,  except  1926,  ^e  stability  index 
for  more  than  half  the  plant  was  under  85  It  is  also  shown  that  in 
1928  in  many  cases  the  index  was  as  low  or  lower  than  70,  and  in  one 
case,  Buffalo,  only  48.3.  Why  this  amazing  degree  of  unemployment? 
The  answer  is  Enterprise — enterprise  which  suddenly  puts  up  one  make 
of  car  and  puts  down  another,  and  which  surrounds  each  plant  with  a 
band  of  in-and-out  workmen.  Detroit,  the  Mecca  of  the  worshippers  of 
mass  production,  was  not  long  since  flooded  with  unemployed. 

This  catalogue  of  causes  is  not  by  any  means  exhaustive,  but 
it  covers  the  main  heads,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  remind  us  that 
we  have  to  deal  with  a  Hydra-headed  monster. 

When  we  examine  the  many  causes  of  unemployment,  we 
not  only  cease  to  be  surprised  at  its  existence  at  any  given  moment, 
but  we  are  rather  inclined  to  wonder  that  a  great  nation, 
dependent  for  its  living  upon  the  winning  of  an  enormous  bulk 
of  imports,  should  in  so  many  years  before  the  War  have  escaped 
with  so  small  a  proportion  of  unemployment.  We  have  noted 
in  passing  the  reason  for  the  degree  of  success  which  was  won. 
All  the  world  lay  open  to  our  enterprise,  and  as  the  first  of  the 
few  great  coal  powers  to  work  coal  profitably,  as  the  inventors 
of  the  factory  system,  we  remained,  despite  the  growth  of  com¬ 
petition,  expanding  producers  and  exporters  in  a  world  ever 
offering  bigger  markets.  At  the  slump  point  of  each  trade 
cycle  unemployment  became  serious;  at  the  intervening  booms 
unemployment  was  reduced  to  what  I  have  termed  the  irreducible 
minimum. 

Then  came  the  World  War,  in  which,  as  is  not  yet  generally 
understood,  we  were  driven  to  measures  which  dislocated  our 
trade  and  dissolved  our  shipping  lines.  We  had  to  sell  out  a 
large  proportion  of  our  overseas  investments  and  to  incur  heavy 
indebtedness  to  America,  even  while  America,  together  with 
Japan,  profited  by  that  which  injured  us.  The  world  of  after 
the  War  no  longer  presented  markets  expanding  as  in  1900-1913, 
while  new  tariffs  sprang  up  as  a  phase  of  exacerbated  nationalism, 
and  while  an  intense  competition  fought  for  shares  in  a 
frustrated  commerce.  The  United  States,  becoming  the 
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residuary  legatee  of  the  war,  became  possessed  of  one-half  of  the 
world’s  gold  and  put  it  largely  out  of  action  as  a  basis  for  credit. 
In  these  circumstances  it  is  not  a  matter  for  surprise  that  British 
exports  suffered,  for  many  of  them  enjoyed  before  1914  a 
dangerous  predominance.  The  real  cause  for  wonder  is  that 
British  cotton  mills  and  British  ship-yards  should  have  obtained 
such  an  overwhelming  supremacy  as  was  theirs  when  the  War 
broke  out,  and  I  do  not  know  how  any  thoughtful  mind  could 
imagine  that  such  a  supremacy,  not  over  one  nation  but  over  the 
entire  world,  could  forever  continue  to  exist.  That  Lancashire 
*  in  1929  should  still  be  exporting  one-half  of  the  cotton  goods 
exported  by  all  the  nations  of  the  world  is  a  matter  for  con¬ 
gratulation,  not  for  reproach. 

Sooner  or  later,  the  world  as  a  whole  will  resume  the  expansion 
which  it  knew  before  the  War,  and  there  is  good  reason  to 
suppose  that,  although  supremacy  may  not  be  retained  in  certain 
trades,  Britain  will  be  able  to  win  from  larger  and  ever-growing 
world  markets  the  imports  which  she  needs  to  sustain  her  fabric. 
In  this  endeavour  she  must  neglect  no  possible  means  of  achieving 
a  better  industrial  organisation.  Those  who  understand  the 
process  will  not  believe  that  either  now  or  in  the  future 
I  rationalization  will  prevent  normal  unemployment.  Indeed, 
in  the  process  of  execution  it  is  productive  of  a  special  degree  of 
unemployment. 

We  are,  therefore,  left  with  an  abnormal  and  immediate 
problem  of  unemployment  which  calls  for  commensurate 
operations.  Already,  as  we  have  reminded  ourselves,  we  have 
spent  ^700,000,000  in  various  forms  of  alleviation,  and  we  are 
rapidly  heading  for  an  aggregate  expenditure  of  ^1,000,000,000 
in  the  mere  relief  of  unemployment  without  blotting  out  a  line 
I  of  it. 

[  There  exist  wide  differences  of  opinion  upon  unemployment 
i  policy,  although  there  is  general  agreement  upon  some  things. 
Thus,  those  who  framed  and  passed  the  Unemployment  Section 
of  the  National  Insurance  Act  of  1911  may  congratulate  them¬ 
selves  upon  having  enacted  a  measure  which  no-one  now  opposes, 
despite  the  application  of  the  misleading  epithet  “  dole  ”  to 
benefits  which  (for  the  most  part)  are  properly  and  jointly  sub- 
cribed  for  by  the  workman  himself,  by  his  employer,  and  by  the 
state  as  representing  those  who  would  otherwise  escape 
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contribution  because  they  are  neither  large  employers  nor  persons 
subject  to  unemployment.  Again,  as  to  rationalization,  there 
is  general  agreement  that  British  production  (and,  for  that  matter, 
distribution)  must  be  scientifically  re-organised;  it  would, 
however,  be  a  profound  mistake  to  proceed  except  in  the  closest 
accord  with  the  Trade  Unions. 

Leaving  this  common  ground,  we  come  to  the  suggestion  that 
a  protective  tariff  would  abolish  unemployment  by  setting 
British  hands  to  work  upon  goods  now  freely  imported  into 
Britain  from  abroad.  Here  we  touch  matters  of  bitter 
controversy.  Unemployment  is  so  serious  a  thing  that  I  do  not 
know  why  controversy  on  any  point  touching  it  should  be  bitter. 
Let  me,  then,  endeavour  to  present  both  sides  of  the  argument 
with  fairness. 

The  Free  Trader  holds  that  British  wealth  is  based  upon  using 
our  two  great  natural  resources,  coal  and  an  admirable 
geographical  position,  to  attract  and  work  upon  the  wealth  of 
the  entire  world.  He  regards  Britain  as  a  great  free  port  which 
through  free  dealing  has  become  the  greatest  world  market  even 
for  many  exotic  commodities.  In  the  process,  it  is  urged, 
Britain  came  to  possess  most  of  the  world’s  ships  and  shipyards, 
and  ^4,000,000,000  of  oversea  investments.  The  British 
manufacturer  has  had  the  advantage  of  working  upon  an 
unrestricted  supply  of  raw,  crude  and  manufactured  materials. 
The  Free  Trader  denies  that  there  are  enormous  imports  of 
manufactures  for  final  consumption,  and  urges  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  manufactures  imported  are  used  not  by  the  house¬ 
holder  but  by  the  British  manufacturers  as  materials.  He  argues 
that  to  disturb  this  system,  in  which  exports  of  goods  and  services 
amply  pay  for  our  gigantic  imports,  would  be  to  reduce  British 
wealth  and  to  diminish  the  entire  volume  of  employment.  He 
also  points  to  the  existence  of  unemployment  in  every  protected 
country,  from  the  United  States  to  Australia.  As  for  the  safe¬ 
guarding  experiments,  the  Free  Trader  holds  that  the  few 
favoured  industries  enjoy  Free  Trade  in  buying  and  Protection 
in  selling. 

Against  these  arguments  the  Protectionist  urges  that  while  he 
admits  that  imports  are  paid  for  by  exports,  it  is  the  bounden 
duty  of  the  state  not  to  leave  the  matter  of  imports  to  individual 
choice,  but  to  direct  them  into  the  most  suitable  channels  by  a 
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scientific  tariff  or  by  safeguarding  such  trades  as  may  seem  to 
need  it.  Having  earned  our  imports,  says  the  Protectionist, 
let  us  mould  them  into  the  form  best  suited  to  our  economy, 
after  the  example  of  Germany  who,  following  the  great 
economist  Friedrich  List,  adopted  the  fundamental  doctrine  that 
the  true  wealth  of  a  nation  consists,  not  in  the  volume  of 
exchange-values  which  it  possesses,  but  in  the  full  and  varied 
development  of  its  productive  powers.  Thus  the  Protectionist 
holds  that  Britain  should  have  preserved  her  agriculture  and  not 
have  sacrificed  it  to  industry,  and  that  the  sacrifice  enforced 
upon  Ireland  was  particularly  cruel.  As  to  industry,  the 
Protectionist  urges  that  the  rapidity  of  modern  industrial  change 
and  the  facility  of  mass  production  makes  it  possible  for  foreign 
manufactures  to  use  a  Free  Trade  market  to  its  great  disadvantage, 
and  to  cause  at  times  catastrophic  unemployment  through  sudden 
dumping.  The  Protectionist  also  declares  that  the  increasing 
importation  of  manufactures  at  the  present  time  of  depression 
is  a  matter  which  calls  definitely  for  state  interference,  and  that 
the  experiments  made  with  safeguarding  duties  have  been  on 
the  whole  strikingly  successful.  We  can,  it  is  argued,  while 
retaining  all  or  most  of  the  advantages  of  recourse  to  untaxed 
materials,  give  security  and  stability  to  national  industry  and 
therefore  give  steadiness  to  employment. 

Next  we  come  to  the  suggestions  which  have  been  made  that, 
as  Britain  at  one  and  the  same  time  stands  in  need  of  capital 
developments  even  while  she  has  so  many  unemployed,  she  could 
develop  a  great  scheme  of  strictly  economic  works,  dealing  in 
especial  with  Transport  and  Communication  in  all  their  forms 
(railways,  roads,  docks,  harbours,  canals,  telephones,  etc.).  Power 
in  all  its  forms  (coal,  electricity,  etc.),  and  Land  Development 
(drainage,  reclamation,  afforestation,  etc.).  Such  work,  it  has  been 
urged,  would  add  permanently  to  the  national  income,  while 
having  the  immediate  effect  of  calling  hundreds  of  thousands  into 
economic  employment  directly,  and  giving  an  impetus  to  the 
national  economy  which  would  call  upon  the  goods  of  every  in¬ 
dustry.  Such  an  endeavour,  it  is  hoped,  might  reduce  the  problem 
to  its  normal  pre-war  dimensions.  The  Lord  Privy  Seal,  as  Min¬ 
ister  of  Unemployment,  has  already  to  some  degree  favoured  this 
policy  in  practice  by  promoting  work  upon  various  capital 
improvements,  estimated  to  cost  some  ^60,000,000,  spread  over 
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a  considerable  period.  Those  who  call  for  a  much  larger  effort 
point  to  the  enormous  character  of  the  problem  and  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  already  spent  hundreds  of  millions  upon  mere  relief 
without  producing  a  penn’orth  of  material  goods.  Against  this 
policy  of  large  scale  treatment  is  urged  the  “  Treasury  view  ” 
that  for  the  state  to  use  capital  to  employ  labour  would  be  merely 
to  prevent  private  enterprise  from  giving  a  corresponding  amount 
of  employment,  so  that  the  net  addition  to  employment  would  be 
nil. 

The  Treasury  view  was  very  clearly  and  forcibly  expressed  by 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill  in  his  Budget  speech  of  April  15th,  1929, 
when  he  said : 

Let  us  address  ourselves  to  the  burning  question  of  whether  national 
prosperity  can  be  restored  or  enhanced  by  the  Government  borrowing 
money  and  spending  it  on  making  more  work.  The  orthodox  Treasury 
view  is  that  when  the  Government  borrows  in  the  money  market  it 
becomes  a  new  competitor  with  industry  and  attracts  to  itself  resources 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  employed  in  private  enterprise,  and 
in  the  prtKess  it  raises  the  rent  of  money  to  all  who  need  it.  This 
orthodox  view  holds,  therefore,  that  a  special  and  even  perhaps  a  double, 
responsibility  rests  upon  the  State  when  it  decides  to  enter  the  money 
market  as  a  rival  to  the  ordinary  life  and  trade  of  the  country.  The 
onus  is  laid  upon  the  Government  to  prove  either  that  the  need  is 
paramount,  as  in  the  case  of  national  safety  being  in  danger,  or  that 
the  work  is  necessary  and  would  not  otherwise  be  undertaken;  or  that 
the  spending  of  that  money  by  the  Government  would  produce  a  more 
beneficial  result  than  if  it  had  been  left  available  for  trade  and  industry. 
No  absolute  rule  can  be  laid  down,  but  each  case  must  be  judged  upon 
its  merits  and  in  the  prevailing  circumstances. 

We,  ourselves,  have  not  followed  any  absolute  rule.  On  the  contrary, 
in  the  desire  to  induce  a  speedier  return  to  prosperity  and  to  diminish 
unemployment  we  have  during  the  last  five  years  ventured  upon  very 
heavy  capital  ouday.  We  have  set  on  foot  the  carrying  into  effect  of 
far-reaching  though  carefully  considered  programmes  of  housing,  roads, 
telephones,  and  agricultural  development.  The  expenditure  provided 
for  this  purpose,  either  from  revenue  or  from  loans  raised  on  Government 
credit,  during  the  past  four  years  amounts,  in  round  figures,  to 
^^260,000,000. 

As  far  as  we  can  tell,  it  appears  that  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas,  our 
Minister  of  Unemployment,  entirely  endorses  the  Treasury  view 
as  propounded  by  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  so  that  we  have 
responsible  Conservative  and  Labour  ministers  in  agreement. 
Both  ministers,  however,  while  paying  lip  service  to  the 
“  orthodox  view  ”,  have  been  heretics  in  practice;  the  dimensions 
of  their  heresies  have  been  stated. 
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It  should  be  added  that  the  Treasury  view  is  countered  by 
economists  who  urge  that  if  it  is  true,  for  example,  that  for  the 
state  to  build  a  cottage  prevents  private  enterprise  from  building 
a  cottage,  it  must  also  be  true  that  any  private  builder  does  nothing 
for  employment  by  building  a  cottage,  since  his  doing  so  must  pre¬ 
vent  somebody  else  from  employing  a  similar  amount  of  capital. 
Moreover,  in  1930,  money  is  cheap  and  capital  also  largely 
unemployed,  and  it  is  argued  that  the  opportunity  is  ripe  to  direct 
idle  capital  to  employ  idle  labour;  that  it  is  surely  better  to  pay 
wages  for  good  and  necessary  work  done  than  for  the  relief  of 
enforced  idleness.  The  building-trade  workers  point  to  their 
200,000  unemployed  and  ask :  “  Why  not  let  us  build,  seeing 
that  so  much  building  needs  to  be  done?”  I  find  it  difficult  not 
to  join  with  them  in  asking  that  pertinent  question.  We  may 
also  observe  that  President  Hoover,  faced  in  America  with  the 
immediate  fear  of  catastrophic  unemployment,  has  urgently 
promoted  the  execution  of  all  needful  and  economic  works,  public 
and  private.  As  I  write,  a  message  from  Washington  states  that 
the  United  States  Senate  have  passed  agricultural  and  public 
building  bills  embodying  appropriations  for  various  works  calling 
for  an  immediate  expenditure  of  ^76,000,000;  it  seems  difficult 
to  believe  that  it  is  not  better  to  spend  this  money  direedy 
upon  work  of  permanent  value  than  to  meet  bills  of  distress. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  state  with  fairness  the  opposing 
views  of  the  two  most  vexed  questions  in  connection  with  the 
problem  of  unemployment.  Time  will  show,  not  necessarily 
which  of  these  views  is  right,  but  which  of  them  is  to  triumph. 
As  things  are,  Britain  at  this  moment  is  neither  a  Free  Trade 
nor  a  Protectionist  country,  while,  as  to  the  Treasury  view  of 
national  works  for  development,  it  can  only  be  said  that  the 
argument  against  such  efforts  is  so  far  respected  that  the  works 
put  in  hand  have  been  tentative  and  small  in  relation  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem. 

The  Labour  Government  has  for  the  first  time  entrusted  the 
problem  of  unemployment  to  the  care  of  a  Minister  of  Cabinet 
rank.  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas,  charged  with  this  great  responsibility, 
has  dealt  with  it  in  two  distinct  ways.  In  the  first  place,  he  has 
devoted  himself  to  the  stimulation  of  British  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  re-organisation,  in  an  endeavour  to  increase  British 
exports  and  to  strengthen  the  national  economy.  In  the  second 
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place,  he  has  given  himself  to  the  promotion  of  such  capital  i 
works  as  seemed  in  his  judgment  to  give  value  for  the  money 
spent,  and  to  mitigating  the  immediate  effects  of  rationalization 
upon  employment.  Thus  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  seems  to  be  com¬ 
bining  functions  proper  to  (i)  a  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
and  (2)  a  Minister  of  Labour.  Obviously  there  is  nothing  in  the  i  I 
furtherance  of  rationalization  which  is  not  within  the  ambit  of 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
promotion  of  public  works  or  the  alleviation  of  the  temporary 
distress  arising  from  rationalization  which  is  not  relevant  to  the  i 
functions  of  a  Ministry  of  Labour.  Mr.  Thomas,  indeed,  is  in  a 
very  difficult  and  anomalous  position  which  has,  however,  [ 
compensating  advantages  in  that  he  can  make  his  own  precedents  * 
and,  with  the  consent  of  the  Cabinet,  give  effect  to  his  own  views 
of  his  functions.  It  is  clear  that  in  furthering  rationalization  he 
adds  as  a  Minister  of  Trade  to  his  own  difficulties  as  a  Minister 
of  Labour  dealing  with  unemployment.  On  the  other  hand,  j 
there  may  be  great  advantages  at  the  moment  for  a  man  of  L 
resource  and  force  of  character  in  dealing  simultaneously  with 
both  sides  of  an  industrial  problem.  A  great  part  of  Mr.  L 

Thomas’s  energy  has  been  expended  in  the  excellent  conception  of  “ 

strengthening  Britain’s  industrial  future,  but  most  obviously  the  1 

Ministry  of  Unemployment  was  set  up  to  deal  with  an  urgent  ■ 

and  most  immediate  problem.  I  am  not  sure  that  there  has  been  I 

clear  thinking  about  all  this.  If  a  Minister  of  Unemployment  j 

were  to-morrow  to  persuade  the  cotton  industry  to  adopt  a  new  ^ 

loom  dispensing  with  three-fourths  of  the  labour  hitherto  n 

demanded  in  weaving,  he  would  undoubtedly  strengthen  the  I 

industry  as  a  competitive  factor  in  the  world,  but  he  would  make  * 

an  immediate  and  serious  addition  to  the  number  of  unemployed,  d 

To  take  a  recent  case,  the  rationalization  of  the  iron  and  steel  J 

industry  has  just  shut  down  Cammell’s  fine  works  at  Penistone, 
and  discharged  a  thousand  men  earning  from  j[2.  5.  0.  to  ^7. 0. 0.  I 
a  week.  1 

I  cannot  leave  this  brief  outline  of  a  very  important  subject 
without  reference  to  the  future  of  work.  It  must  surely  be  { 

apparent  to  us  all  that  the  time  is  coming  when  machinery  and  1 

scientific  work  will  make  it  possible  to  produce  all  human  needs  3 

with  the  work  of  adults  exercised  for  a  few  hours  a  day.  That  I 

is  the  final  outcome  of  what  is  called  “  technological  unemploy-  I 
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mcnt  What  we  must  set  our  minds  upon  is  therefore  the 
solution  of  the  problem :  How  is  a  scientifically  created  and 
expected  unemployment  to  be  distributed  as  leisure?  In  the  time 
to  come,  the  further  “  rationalization  ”  of  an  industry,  making 
it  possible  with  100,000  men  to  do  what  was  previously  done  by 
150,000,  will  be  regarded  as  a  joyful  occurence,  either  making  it 
possible  to  employ  50,000  men  on  the  production  of  new  satis¬ 
factions,  or  of  spreading  a  reduced  number  of  working  hours  over 
the  original  150,000  men.  In  America  we  see  the  beginnings  of 
a  five-day-week,  which  is  another  step  on  the  road  to  greater 
leisure.  In  Britain  in  1929,  the  presence  on  any  day  of  a  million 
or  more  drawing  unemployment  benefit  was  equivalent  to  an 
exceedingly  clumsy  and  stupid  apportionment  of  enforced  leisure, 
the  actual  production  of  wealth  in  Britain  in  1929,  minus  her 
exports  and  plus  her  imports,  being  really  sufficient  to  provide  a 
living  of  some  sort  for  the  entire  population.  The  problems  of 
distribution  of  wealth,  work  and  leisure  are  bound  up  with  the 
final  solution  of  the  problem  of  unemployment,  and  it  is  all  for 
good  that  at  long  last  the  imperfections  and  frustrations  which 
accompany  our  existing  methods  should  be  discussed  and 
understood. 


CAN  WE  CONTENT  INDIA? 


By  T.  Earle  Welby 

Avoiding  the  political  issues  to  which  most  attention  is 
now  directed,  I  wish  to  ask  just  that  one  question.  Can 
we,  by  meeting  in  full  or  in  part  the  demands  made  by 
most  Indian  political  leaders,  give  India  contentment?  The  cost 
I  do  not  propose  to  discuss :  neither  the  cost  to  Great  Britain  nor 
the  cost  to  India.  Take  what  view  you  will  of  the  effect  of  vast 
political  concessions  on  efficiency,  on  the  integrity  of  the 
administrative  services,  on  internal  peace,  on  security  against 
attack  from  without :  no  estimate,  from  either  side,  will  here  be 
challenged.  The  argument  here  will  be,  not  of  the  price  of 
Dominion  status  or  independence,  but  of  whether  the  thing  pur¬ 
chased  can  make  India  happy,  in  the  degree  in  which  happiness 
is  attainable  in  a  distracted  world. 

It  is  a  large  question,  as  large  perhaps  as  the  question  whether 
any  one  political  act  could  make  Europe  happy  in  what  would 
be  no  longer  its  international  but  its  national  life.  For 
geographically  India  is  as  extensive  as  Europe  without  Russia. 
The  Madras  Presidency  has  a  larger  population  than  France  and 
a  not  much  smaller  area,  Bengal  a  still  larger  population,  while 
Bombay  is  closely  comparable  in  both  area  and  population  with 
Spain,  and  the  Native  State  of  Mysore  with  Bulgaria.  I  refer 
readers  to  an  instructive  tabular  statement  in  Sir  Reginald 
Craddock’s  The  Dilemma  in  India,  and  pass  on.  To  be  sure, 
India  has  been  in  one  sense  unified  as  Europe  has  not,  since  most 
of  it  has  been  under  one  government,  the  British.  But  this 
unifying  power  is  to  be  removed  altogether  or  so  limited  in  its 
operation  that  it  will  not  count  for  anything.  And  in  every 
other  respect  India  has  been  considerably  less  unified  than 
Europe.  The  Mogul  Empire  even  in  the  reign  of  Akbar  did  not 
nearly  cover  the  whole  of  the  sub-continent,  and  with  all  its  glory 
in  that  epoch  did  not  affect  the  life  of  the  peoples  of  India,  in 
those  things  which  survive  when  Empires  fall,  anything  like  as 
profoundly  as  Rome  affected  Europe.  Nor  was  India  ever  held 
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together,  comparably  with  medieval  Europe,  by  the  one  religion, 
or  animated  by  any  such  common  purpose  as  that  of  the  crusades. 
And,  to  look  at  conditions  in  the  India  of  to-day,  there  is  certainly 
much  less  cultural  unity  in  India  than  in  Europe.  The  literacy 
statistics  for  India,  as  ordinarily  presented,  tell  us  no  more  than 
that  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  illiteracy  in  India;  but  that  is  not 
the  point.  What  we  have  to  consider  is,  not  a  low  literacy  figure 
in  a  homogeneous  population,  but  the  very  uneven  distribution 
of  literacy  in  a  population  sharply  divided  even  within  the  main 
linguistic  and  religious  compartments,  by  the  unique  institution 
of  caste.  Grouping  together  a  few  relatively  small  sections  of 
the  population,  less  dian  forty  million  out  of  eight  times  that 
number,  we  find  more  than  twenty  per  cent,  literate,  and  of  the 
huge  residue  only  a  little  more  than  four  per  cent. 

The  question,  then,  is  whether,  by  precipitate  retreat  or 
dramatic  suicide  on  the  spot,  we  British  can  content  a  country 
which  may  in  area  and  population  be  likened  to  the  Europe  of 
j  today,  but  which  in  many  spiritual  and  intellectual  respects  must 
!  be  likened  to  a  Europe  in  which  should  co-exist  the  conditions 
j  of  every  century  from  the  tenth  to  the  twentieth. 

I  Though  I  spent  many  years,  including  the  invaluable  years  of 
i  childhood,  in  that  country,  knew  two  widely  separated  Provinces 
f  very  intimately  and  most  of  the  others  in  some  degree,  or,  rather, 
I  just  for  those  reasons,  I  lack  the  impudence  to  answer  the  question 
I  have  asked.  I  can  but  suggest  a  few  of  the  considerations  which 
should  be  present  to  the  mind  of  anyone  seeking  to  answer  the 
question,  and  leave  it  at  that. 

That  a  part  of  the  East,  and  a  part  with  a  very  ancient  and 
highly  remarkable  civilization,  should  wish  to  live  its  own  life 
is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world.  No  man  was  ever  happy 
in  another  man’s  clothes,  however  superior  to  his  own.  But  that 
platitude  does  not  take  us  far — unless,  indeed,  we  perceive  the 
irony  of  India  proposing  to  be  itself  with  the  aid  of  institutions 
imported  from  the  West.  And  even  then  we  cannot  be  sure 
that  we  are  not  being  rather  cheaply  ironical.  For  in  what  other 
form  could  the  Indian  demand,  or,  rather,  the  demand  of  India’s 
intellectuals,  be  formulated.?  We  have  obliged  a  non-political 
people  to  think  politically,  so  far  as  they  bother  about  the  larger 
issues  of  their  mundane  life,  and  it  is  hardly  for  us  to  complain 
if  they  do  so.  A  vague  aspiration  to  live  as  Indians,  in  conformity 
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with  Indian  ideals,  would  hardly  elicit  a  response  from 
Parliament  and  be  met  by  a  new  Government  of  India  Bill.  A 
problem  that  is  fundamentally  not  political  has  been  forced  into  a 
political  form,  and  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  the  consequences 
are  extremely  inconvenient  for  all  concerned. 

What  evidence  is  there  that  India  under  the  British  has  been 
hindered  from  living  her  national  life.?  What  hope  that,  with 
Dominion  status  or  independence,  she  would  live  in  closer  accord 
with  the  true  temper  of  her  peoples.? 

In  some  ways,  too  obvious  to  be  specified,  British  rule  has 
meant  interference  with  the  natural  inclinations  of  her  peoples, 
but  that  interference  has  not  gone  very  far.  Justice  and 
expediency  alike  dictated  that  the  alien  authority  should  not 
meddle  with  the  religious  and  social  life  of  the  population.  But 
that  is  not  all.  By  formal  and  legal  recognition,  many 
institutions,  chiefly  Hindu  but  in  some  instances  Mahommedan, 
which  w'ould  have  weakened  under  influences  from  the  West, 
have  been  petrified  and  preserved.  If  in  a  hundred  ways  Great 
Britain  has  sped  India  forward ;  in  a  few,  of  intimate  concern  to 
Indians,  she  has  artificially  but  inevitably  arrested  change.  And 
then  there  have  been  the  social  consequences  of  the  British  habit 
of  conceiving  of  all  progress  as  political. 

Time  was,  within  living  memory,  when  most  of  the  leaders 
of  Westernized  India  were  in  some  sort  social  reformers.  But 
social  reform  cannot  be  effected  without  vigorous  denunciation  of 
social  evils;  and  it  was  pointed  out  to  them  that  such 
denunciation  displayed  to  the  world  a  country  unfitted  for  even  i 
an  instalment  of  autonomy.  From  a  policy  of  “Hush!”  in  j 
political  interests  it  was  an  easy  enough  transition  to  a  policy  of  j 
defending  all  things  Indian  simply  as  such.  There  are  social  j 
reformers  still,  but  their  position  is  very  difficult,  not  only  for  the  ! 
reason  just  indicated  but  because  what  is  gained  by  their 
embarrassed  efforts  is  at  least  partly  lost  through  the  efforts  of 
inferior  castes  to  rise  in  the  social  scale  by  adopting  some  of  the 
usages  of  higher  castes.  It  is  always,  everywhere  in  the  world, 
the  parvenu  who  is  the  stickler  for  etiquette,  and  there  are  on 
record  instances  of  small  Indian  communities  which  have  found 
in  migration  to  where  they  were  not  well  known  and  the  adoption 
of  the  strictest  social  conservatism  the  first  rung  of  the  climber  s 
ladder.  In  a  certain  lurid  example,  a  group  moved  out  of  its 
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district,  set  up  a  claim  to  Rajput  descent,  sought  to  confirm  it 
by  declining  to  marry  its  daughters  to  others  than  Rajputs,  and 
as  virtually  no  Rajputs  would  respond,  took  to  wholesale  female 
infanticide.  I’hat  was  a  very  extreme  case,  but  in  milder  ways 
something  analogous  occurs  from  time  to  time. 

Would  there  be  more  or  less  social  reform  after  the  British 
had  been  eliminated  or  reduced  to  mere  figure-heads  and  con¬ 
sultative  but  impotent  experts  ?  There  would  be  this  much  gain, 
that  the  motive  to  hush  up  social  evils,  for  a  political  reason, 
would  have  disappeared;  and  this  much  more,  that  in  theory, 
the  government  no  longer  being  alien  in  race  and  professed 
religion,  there  would  no  longer  be  an  obligation  not  to  intervene 
in  such  matters.  But  the  latter  gain  would  be  illusory,  for  a 
Hindu  meddling  with  Mahommedan  social  usages  would  excite 
ten  times  the  resentment  caused  by  any  action  taken  by  an  alien 
and  impartial  British  authority. 

But  we  are  in  danger  of  irrelevancy  to  the  matter  under  dis¬ 
cussion,  which  is  not  the  desirability  of  social  reform  from  any 
Western  point  of  view  but  the  possibility  of  Indians  attaining  to 
a  more  truly  national  life  without  the  British.  Child  marriage, 
the  purdah,  life-long  loneliness  for  child  widows,  the  caste  system, 
and  many  other  institutions,  may  be  judged  good,  evil,  or  as 
remediable  corruptions  of  fine  ideals :  that  is  here  beside  the  point. 
Historically,  they  are  characteristic  of  the  population  in  which 
they  are  found.  What  will  happen  about  them  when  it  is  no 
longer  on  the  one  hand  a  part  of  political  strategy  to  hush  them 
up  or  glorify  them,  according  to  the  temperament  of  the 
politician,  and  on  the  other  hand  part  of  another  kind  of  political 
strategy  to  show  that  India  is  trying  to  rid  herself  of  them.? 
What  will  the  play  be  when  there  is  no  gallery  of  outsiders  to 
which  to  play.? 

We  are  brought,  by  a  devious  and  clumsily  traced  route,  back 
to  the  original  question,  which  may  now  be  put  in  another  form. 
Has  or  has  not  India  been  prevented  from  living  her  true  life  by 
the  presence  of  the  British  as  administrators.? 

Beyond  question,  whatever  of  unity,  superficial  as  it  is,  that 
she  has  achieved  is  due  to  British  rule.  In  its  political  aspect, 
Indian  Nationalism  has  gained  enormously  by  having  as  some¬ 
thing  to  recoil  from,  or  batter  at,  the  British  Raj.  Certain  Indian 
institutions  have  been  preserved  because  an  alien  government. 
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unless  insanely  tyrannical,  could  not  dream  of  interfering  with 
them,  and  for  practical  reasons,  especially  in  the  law  courts,  was 
bound  to  give  them  both  definition  and  sanction.  Some  of  those 
and  some  others  have  come,  naturally  enough  if  not  always 
wisely,  to  be  ardendy  championed  as  “  national  ”  by  Indians 
who,  if  without  political  motive,  would  have  set  litde  store  by  ' 
them.  Remove  the  government  that  is  precluded  from  meddling 
because  it  is  alien,  remove  also  a  British  public  that  must  in  one 
way  or  other  be  impressed,  and  what  will  happen 

I  do  not  know;  I  can  but  ask.  If  those  insdtutions  are  not 
historical  accidents,  if  they  are  truly  expressive  of  the  genius  of 
the  peoples  of  India,  they  ought,  on  the  severely  limited  view 
here  taken,  to  be  preserved  and  strengthened.  But  they  are  really 
dear  to  few  among  those  who  will  exercise  power  in  a  self- 
governing  India.  Most  of  the  intellectuals,  to  be  sure,  take  or 
profess  pride  in  them,  but  largely  because,  face  to  face  with  the 
British,  they  are  inspired  to  assert  the  worth  of  Indian  civilization.  | 
Eliminate  the  British,  and  that  gesture  becomes  superfluous.  \ 
What,  then,  will  be  the  chances  of  a  stricdy  Indian  way  of  life  ' 
with  virtually  all  political  power  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  too 
Westernized  to  pursue  it  for  its  own  sake.-*  Mr.  Gandhi  is  all 
for  the  ancient  indigenous  modes,  in  protest  against  a  foreign 
and  “  Satanic  ”  Government.  Well,  it  would  appear  that  the 
presence  of  Satan  is  necessary  for  his  sort  of  recoil  into  virtue. 

No  doubt,  under  any  sort  of  rule,  the  Indian  peasant  will 
continue,  in  his  simple  stoicism,  the  life  he  has  lived  down  the 
centuries  and  under  the  drums  and  tramplings  of  many  conquests. 

No  doubt,  at  the  other  extreme,  there  will  always  be,  in  the  holy  j 
places  of  Hinduism,  at  Benares,  or  at  the  confluence  of  the  sacred 
rivers  by  Allahabad,  or  in  the  famous  shrines  of  the  South,  men 
who  have  abstracted  themselves  from  the  world  to  meditate  the 
Absolute.  Neither  these,  who  have  placed  themselves  beyond  i 
the  touch  of  mortal  circumstances,  nor  those,  who  for  a  hundred  J 
generations  have  accepted  political  vicissitudes  as  they  accepted  J 
pestilence  or  the  failure  of  the  monsoon,  knowing  that  never  ^ 
would  they  be  consulted  as  to  their  fate,  really  enter  into  this 
argument.  The  discourse,  wandering  and  hesitant,  is  of  an  urban 
minority,  large  enough  to  populate  any  major  country  in  Europe, 
which  will  have  contact  with  the  new  political  machinery,  what¬ 
ever  form  it  takes,  and  the  actuality  or  the  show  of  a  share  in 
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operating  it — a  minority  not  as  we  understand  the  term  in  the 
West,  but  one  divided  by  religion  and  then  by  caste. 

Leaving  aside  those  who  care  for  none  of  these  things  and  those 
whose  traditional  part  it  is  to  accept  whatever  befalls  them,  we 
must  enquire  into  the  prospects  of  a  truly  indigenous  way  of  life, 
consequent  on  self-government,  for  the  residual  population. 

It  may  be,  on  a  philosophical  view  of  the  world,  that  human 
beings  need  to  be  severely  conditioned  in  order  to  be  themselves. 
Possibly  it  is  our  weather  that  has  driven  us  British  to  the  ind(X)r 
pastime  of  politics,  which  does  seem  to  be  less  seriously  and 
successfully  engaged  in  under  brighter  skies.  And  who  shall 
rule  out  the  possibility  that  the  British  incubus  is  a  condition  of 
nationalism  in  India.? 

A  condition  of  nationalism,  and  yet  one  may  venture  to  think 
of  something  more  important  in  national  life.  The  East  surely 
should  know,  what  is  hidden  from  so  many  in  the  West,  that 
national  life  is  but  uncertainly  related  to  nationalism.  The 
phrase,  “  self-determination  ”,  came  out  of  America,  a  country, 
to  a  very  great  extent,  of  deliberately  denationalized  persons 
striving  to  achieve  a  new  nationality.  The  consciously  “  hundred 
per  cent.”  nationalist,  it  may  be  suggested,  is  not  typical  of  his 
nation,  whatever  it  may  be.  To  be  for  ever  differentiating  one¬ 
self  from  others  is  an  excessive  homage  to  them,  though  it  take 
the  form  of  flouting  them.  And,  at  least  to  one  man  who  has 
known  India  pretty  well,  who  can  never  extricate  himself  from 
the  complication  of  charms  she  casts  about  the  susceptible  alien, 
to  one  such  it  does  seem  accordant  with  the  genius  of  India  that 
she  should  acquiesce  in  joint  control  of  merely  political  affairs 
by  the  busybody  British  and  the  “  politically  minded  ”  of  her 
own  sons  while  she  lives  on  her  old  life,  lapses  deeper  into  her 
age-long  dream,  and,  in  a  courtesy  not  unmingled  with  disdain, 
the  true  manner  of  the  East  at  its  best,  abdicates  to  be  more 
herself. 

This  at  least  I  know,  that  at  bottom  the  problem  is  not 
political.  The  material  consequences  of  our  staying  or  our  going 
will  be  vastly  important — in  our  eyes,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Western 
world.  But  for  India  herself,  the  real  India,  these  things  do  not 
count  for  much.  And,  though  it  be  impudence  for  any  one  man 
to  address  three  hundred  million,  may  one  not  ask  India,  strewn 
with  the  wrecks  of  empires  and  kingdoms,  whether,  assuming 
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that  this  particular  bit  of  sabotage  can  be  achieved,  there  can  be 
any  profit  in  adding  to  the  wreckage. 

Plainly,  can  it  be  helpful  to  the  true  national  life  of  India  that 
her  genius  should  be  diverted,  even  in  part,  to  the  dreary,  and 
for  her,  uncongenial  business  of  politics?  In  that  miraculous, 
tlcserted,  intact,  “  city  of  victory  ”  built  by  the  Mogul  Emperor 
near  Agra  there  is  the  triumphal  arch,  the  highest  in  the  world, 
a  fanfare  in  architecture,  and  also  the  strangely  moving  inscription 
bidding  men  to  regard  the  world  as  a  bridge — “  pass  over  it  but 
build  not  upon  it.” 

Is  it  accordant  with  India’s  genius  to  build  on  that  bridge? 
Shall  we  be  helping  her  to  national  life  by  obliging  her  to  look 
after  her  own  affairs  without  British  supervision?  These  are 
the  important  questions;  and  upon  the  answer  given  depends  the 
future  happiness  of  India. 


THE  OCEANIC  POWERS 


By  Augur 

WRAPPED  up  in  that  somewhat  vague  Five-Power  treaty, 
produced  by  the  Conference  of  London,  we  have  an 
important  document — the  Three-Power  Pact.  The 
British  Empire,  the  United  States  and  Japan,  by  abolishing 
rivalry,  have  now  stabilised  for  a  time  their  relative  positions 
as  the  leading  oceanic  Powers  of  the  world.  Apart  from  other 
considerations  the  arrangement  is  valuable,  because  it  removes 
the  danger  of  financial  exhaustion  through  competitive  building. 

President  Hoover  has  announced  what  this  Pact  means  to  his 
countrymen :  for  the  first  time  in  history  the  United  States  has 
obtained  naval  parity  with  Great  Britain.  There  is  a  justifiable 
note  of  triumph  in  this  statement.  The  work,  started  by  the 
Washington  Conference  in  1920,  is  now  carried  on  a  step  further. 
In  1914,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  War,  Britannia  did  indeed  rule 
the  waves.  No  other  power  could  boast  of  a  navy  even  half  the 
size  of  Britain’s.  But  to-day  she  shares  the  distinction  of 
being  an  oceanic  power  with  the  United  States,  and  Japan  is  a 
runner-up.  These  three  Powers  are  in  a  group  by  themselves, 
because  they  have  kept  the  capital  ship  as  the  kernel  of  their  fleets 
on  the  high  seas. 

It  is  significant  that  Great  Britain  accepts  the  claim  of  the 
United  States  to  parity,  not  after  an  armed  clash,  but  as  proof  of 
the  partnership  of  the  two  nations  in  this  time  of  peace.  The  Pact 
of  Paris  (better  known  as  the  Kellogg  Pact)  has  outlawed  war, 
but  that  in  itself  does  not  suffice  to  explain  British  willingness 
to  share  the  ocean  with  America.  Rather  this  is  the  consequence 
of  a  sane  view  of  the  existing  balance  of  forces.  The  Americans, 
proudly  expanding,  are  inclined  to  look  upon  the  concession  to 
them  of  parity  as  the  payment  of  a  debt,  long  due.  The  British, 
more  accustomed  to  power,  prefer  to  see  in  it  the  forerunner  of 
association  in  the  future,  destined,  by  peaceful  means,  to  secure 
lasting  prosperity  for  all  the  world.  In  this  country  at  least,  the 
idea  is  gaining  ground  that  the  peoples  on  botli  sides  of  the 
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Atlantic  may  quarrel,  but  they  cannot  break  the  tie  between  them. 

In  its  eagerness  to  smooth  the  way  to  an  understanding  of  the 
Oceanic  Powers,  the  British  delegation  at  the  Conference  of 
London  neglected  the  link  with  Europe.  Co-operation  with  our 
neighbour,  France,  still  remains  the  cornerstone  of  British  policy 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Continent.  The  tactics  of  Mr.  Macdonald 
put  a  strain  on  it,  so  that  time  is  now  needed  to  repair  the  damage 
he  has  caused.  Also  the  British  delegation  joined  with  the 
Americans  in  pressing  the  Japanese  to  reduce  their  demands. 
Until  the  Washington  Conference,  Japan  had  been  historically 
the  ally  of  Great  Britain.  The  London  Conference  has  reopened 
the  wound  of  the  denounced  alliance,  and  people  in  Tokyo 
wonder  if  the  70  per  cent,  ratio,  conceded  to  them,  is 
not  actually  only  one  of  35  per  cent,  when  the  combined 
forces  of  the  two  principal  Oceanic  Powers  are  reckoned  against 
it.  Last,  but  not  least,  in  order  to  make  the  American  position 
at  the  Conference  less  difficult,  the  British  delegation  refrained 
from  emphasising  the  fact  that  the  discussion  in  London  is  a 
subsidiary  to  the  work  which  is  being  done  at  Geneva.  British 
prestige  has  suffered  in  consequence  in  the  circles  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  Great  Britain  accepted  these  inconveniences  because 
of  her  strong  desire  to  settle  with  America.  But  the  sacrifices 
will  have  been  in  vain  if  they  are  not  appreciated  at  their  proper 
worth  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  reception  of  the  fruits  of  the  Conference  by  the  British 
public  was  lukewarm.  The  Daily  Herald,  although  an  organ 
of  Mr.  Macdonald’s  party,  in  a  leading  article  entitled  Success 
or  Failure  warned  statesmen  not  to  rest  on  their  laurels  since  their 
achievement  had  been  far  below  popular  expectation.  Mr. 
Macdonald  had  led  the  British  public  to  believe  that  the 
Conference  would  produce,  if  not  disarmament,  at  least  a  serious 
reduction  of  naval  tonnage.  Yet  the  “  holiday  ”,  which  is  the 
chief  characteristic  of  the  Three-Power  Pact,  could  have  been 
obtained  without  a  Conference.  It  means,  at  the  best,  only  a 
limitation  of  the  number  of  capital  ships  in  the  future.  Mr. 
Macdonald,  for  the  reason  given  above,  failed  also  to  bring  into 
prominence  the  connection  between  naval  disarmament  and  the 
principles  of  the  Covenant.  This  involved  him  in  trouble  with 
the  most  vocal  group  of  his  supporters — the  intellectual  radicals, 
who  are  ardent  supporters  of  the  League  and  have  no  objection 
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to  “  entanglements  ”  with  Europe,  though  not  with  France. 
Conservative  elements  applauded  Mr.  Macdonald’s  vehement 
declaration  against  “  entanglements  ”,  but  they  are  afraid  that 
Mr.  Macdonald  is  entangled  in  the  American  connection  with¬ 
out  sufficient  compensation  in  return.  The  Admiralty  cannot 
like  the  idea  of  being  tied  (even  with  a  safeguarding  clause)  to 
parity  with  the  United  States,  whilst  France  next  door  goes  free 
to  build  submarines  at  her  pleasure.  The  man  in  the  street, 
who  in  Great  Britain  is  not  so  devoid  of  political  sense  as  he  is 
reputed  to  be,  suspects  that  the  concession  made  is  important. 
He  refuses  to  be  rushed  into  a  joyous  approval  of  it,  as  long  as 
he  is  not  clear  in  his  mind  about  the  advantages  of  the  change. 
The  supremacy  of  Great  Britain  on  the  seas  has  been  a  national 
tradition  since  the  days  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 

The  chances  of  a  real  Five-Power  treaty  were  wrecked  on 
Sunday,  March  16,  when  M.  Tardieu  and  M.  Briand  went  to 
Chequers  to  confer  with  Mr.  Macdonald  over  the  Italian  demand 
for  parity  with  France.  Or,  to  be  exact,  the  Conference,  as  a 
Five-Power  one,  became  a  loss  on  the  following  day,  when  the 
French  delegation  received  the  impression  that  they  had  not  been 
given  a  square  deal.  As  the  parties  give  divergent  accounts  of 
what  took  place,  and  as  an  agreed  stenographic  report  docs  not 
exist,  it  is  difficult  to  judge  the  truth.  For  the  purpose  of  under¬ 
standing  the  course  run  by  the  Conference,  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  on  that  Sunday  M.  Tardieu  and  M.  Briand  returned  from 
Chequers  confident  that  Mr.  Macdonald  had  agreed  to 
immediate  diplomatic  action  in  Rome.  On  the  Monday  they 
were  informed  that  the  words  of  Mr.  Macdonald  had  been  mis¬ 
interpreted.  They  were  deeply  hurt.  Naturally,  no  diplomatic 
steps  were  taken  to  approach  Signor  Mussolini,  but  the  matter 
got  into  the  Press  and  there  was  much  bitter  comment  on  all 
sides. 

Later  Mr.  Henderson  intervened  and  took  up  with  M.  Briand 
the  discussion  of  the  political  aspect  of  the  problem  of  naval 
disarmament.  M.  Briand  met  him  half-way  by  making  it  clear 
that  France  would  be  content  if,  instead  of  a  separate  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Pact,  she  could  be  accorded  a  definite  interpretation  of 
the  obligations  for  mutual  assistance  contained  in  the  Covenant 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  Agreement  in  this  direction  was  made 
easier  by  the  fact  that  on  March  6  the  Commission  charged  by 
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the  Council  of  the  League  to  make  suggestions  for  bringing  the 
Covenant  into  harmony  with  the  Pact  of  Paris  had  presented  its 
report,  which  had  been  drawn  up  with  the  concurrence  of 
Viscount  Cecil,  the  British  representative.  Mr.  Henderson  and 
M.  Briand  reached  an  agreement  on  an  interpretation  of  Article 
1 6  of  the  Covenant,  which  gave  satisfaction  to  the  French  with¬ 
out  further  committing  the  British.  Unfortunately,  public 
opinion,  alarmed  by  malicious  rumours,  was  aroused;  questions 
were  asked  in  the  House  of  Commons,  so  that  Mr.  Macdonald 
thought  himself  obliged  to  declare  that  on  no  account  would  he 
accept  new  entanglements,  thus  giving  the  impression  that  the 
French  had  asked  for  new  British  commitments  of  a  warlike 
nature  on  the  Continent.  The  situation  became  so  bad  that  two 
days  later,  whilst  the  House  gasped  (as  The  Times  put  it)  in 
surprise,  Mr.  Macdonald  at  the  suggestion  of  M.  Briand  made 
an  attempt  to  improve  things  by  stating  that  the  French  proposals 
had  not  gone  outside  the  framework  of  the  Covenant  or  of  the 
Locarno  Treaties.  Still  the  atmosphere  was  so  unfavourable  that 
the  Henderson-Briand  conversations  had  to  be  dropped.  If  on 
this  occasion  Mr.  Macdonald  really  was  anxious  to  give  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  French,  so  as  to  ensure  necessary  co-operation  later 
at  Geneva,  he  paid  the  penalty  for  having  allowed  the  public  to 
be  kept  in  the  dark  too  long  as  to  the  true  state  of  affairs  at  the 
Conference.  Instead  of  insisting  on  his  refusal  to  accept  new 
entanglements,  he  should  have  told  the  British  people — what 
they  have  never  been  told  with  sufficient  clearness — that  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  does  impose  upon  the  British 
Empire  definite  and  serious  obligations  which  may  at  any  time 
culminate  in  war. 
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Port  Said 
By  Evelyn  Waugh 

There  are  two  large  hotels  in  Port  Said,  the  Eastern 
Exchange  and  the  Casino,  whose  marked  differences  in 
character  typify  the  change  which  has  come  over  the  town 
in  recent  years.  The  Eastern  Exchange  is  the  older  and  less 
esteemed;  it  stands  at  a  busy  street  corner  among  the  shops  and 
cafes  and  rises  above  them  in  tier  upon  tier  of  glass-fronted, 
steel-framed  balconies.  The  bar  is  very  large  and  full  of  rather 
decayed  leather  arm  chairs  and  steel  pillars.  A  great  deal  of 
heavy  drinking  goes  on  there  and  the  whole  place  has  a  distinctly 
dissolute  air.  The  servants  are  all  Sudanese  or  Berbers  in  native 
costume;  shop  girls  from  Simon  Artz  store  dance  there  in  the 
evenings;  it  is  unusual  to  see  anyone  in  evening  dress;  Egyptian 
officials  give  parties  there;  English  commercial  agents  stay  there; 
jolly  groups  of  officers  from  the  liners;  the  food  is  by  far  the 
best  in  the  town  and  the  drinks  expensive  but  pure.  The 
bedrooms  are  for  the  most  part  arranged  in  large,  under¬ 
furnished  suites.  There  was  always  a  bustle  of  coming  and 
going,  people  recognising  old  acquaintances,  quarrelling  with 
the  servants,  consulting  the  blackboard  on  which  were  chalked 
up  the  times  of  the  departure  of  ships. 

rhe  Casino  stands  at  the  corner  of  the  sea  front  and  the 
harbour,  well  away  from  the  shops  and  cafes,  among  shipping 
offices,  apartment  houses  and  government  buildings,  looking  out 
along  the  backwater  to  the  Lesseps’  statue.  It  is  solidly  and 
pompously  built  of  concrete  and  advertises  a  minute  but  carefully 
tended  garden  at  the  back.  It  would  like,  if  it  could,  to  achieve 
an  air  of  the  French  Riviera.  The  servants  are  mostly 
Europeans  and  Greeks  in  shabby  evening  suits,  the  food  is  vile. 
On  Gala  nights  there  is  a  boule  table  the  proceeds  of  which  go 
to  local  charities. 

Every  Saturday  evening  there  is  a  dance  to  which  printed 
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invitations  are  issued  and  the  European  society  of  Port  Said  turns 
up  in  force,  very  self-conscious  in  dinner  jackets  and  tulle. 
Balloons,  cardboard  trumpets,  dolls  and  artificial  noses  are  dis- 
tributed.  Every  consulate  has  its  table  and  maintains  a  certain 
diplomatic  reserve.  Next  to  them  in  social  importance  come  the 
three  British  doctors,  the  two  lawyers,  the  chaplain,  the  A.S.C. 
officers  and  their  wives  from  Navy  House,  the  British  head  of 
police,  the  shipping  office  and  bank  managers.  Anyone  in  i 
British  service  counts  higher  than  anyone  in  Egyptian  service. 

The  nurses  from  the  hospital  are  eagerly  pursued  as  partners.  J 
But  the  standards  of  Port  Said  society,  though  wide,  are  rigid.  | 

At  the  Casino  one  sees  the  young  men  at  Cook’s  office  who  sell  I 

one  railway  tickets  but  not  the  young  men  at  Simon  Arzt  who  sell  | 
sun  helmets.  Egyptians  are  not  excluded  but  very  few  of  them 
attend.  Sometimes  passengers  off  the  liners  appear,  inclined  to  ^ 
gaiety  after  the  dull  canal  passage.  These  are  welcomed  but  1 
freely  criticized.  While  I  was  there  a  young  woman  from  an  ! 
outward  bound  P.  &  O.  danced  without  stockings.  I  daresay  ■ 
she  is  still  being  discussed.  There  was  also  a  young  man  who 
put  on  a  taboosh  and  was  officially  rebuked  by  a  glance  from 
the  British  consul.  Nearly  all  the  gentlemen  of  Port  Said  || 
drink  a  little  too  much  on  these  Saturday  evenings  and  may  be 
seen  at  half  past  eleven  next  morning  sitting  round  in  the  club 
with  cups  of  Bovril  and  Worcester  sauce — declaiming  ungrate-  H 
fully  against  the  Casino’s  whiskey. 

This  club  is  a  very  important  part  of  Port  Said  life.  All  I 
tolerably  respectable  British  male  residents  are  members  and  g 
strangers  are  hospitably  enrolled  for  the  period  of  their  visit.  I 
Everyone  we  encountered,  Mr.  Bodell,  the  doctors  at  the  i 
hospital,  the  Chaplain,  the  manager  at  the  bank  where  we  cashed 
our  letters  of  credit,  kindly  volunteered  to  introduce  us  to  the 
Club.  It  occupies  the  floor  above  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Bank  I 
and  consists  of  a  billiard  room,  writing  room,  smoking  room,  ^ 
balcony,  and  bar.  It  is  furnished  with  large  arm  chairs  and 
photographs  of  the  Royal  Family  and  of  Generals  and  Admirals 
in  the  last  war.  The  smell  of  deodorizers  predominates  until  | 
evening  when  tobacco  smoke  takes  its  place.  Bridge,  snooker  jj. 
and  poker  dice  (for  drinks)  are  the  chief  occupations;  Punch, 

The  Illustrated  Sporting  and  Dramatic  News  and  the  Weekly  I 
edition  of  the  Daily  Mirror  the  chief  intellectual  interests.  I 
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Conversation  is  vigorous  and  emphatic,  though  limited  in  scope. 
There  seemed  an  abundance  of  genuine,  if  undiscriminating, 
good-fellowship.  “  All  the  trouble  in  this  town  is  made  by  the 
women,”  one  of  the  members  told  me,  and  except  for  some  mild 
intrigues  at  the  time  of  the  committee  election  I  saw  nothing 
but  harmony  and  concord  on  all  sides. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  life  led  by  these  oversea  business 
men  and  officials  was  in  every  way  agreeable  and  enviable  when 
compared  with  its  counterpart  in  modern  England.  There  was, 
of  course,  no  nonsense  of  tropical  romance;  no  indomitable 
jungle,  no  contact  with  raw  nature,  no  malaria,  delirium  tremens, 
or  “  mammy-palaver  no  one  showed  the  smallest  inclination 
to  “  go  native  no  one  was  eating  out  his  heart  for  the  lights 
of  Piccadilly  or  the  yew  walks  of  a  manorial  garden;  they  did  not 
play  their  bridge  with  greasy  cards  or  read  and  re-read  a  year 
old  newspaper;  no  one  was  “  trying  to  forget  ”.  One  must  go 
to  other  parts  of  Africa  for  that.  Port  Said  is  highly  respectable 
and  almost  up  to  date.  They  certainly  did  not  read  new  books 
but  then  they  did  not  read  old  books  either;  they  had  gramo¬ 
phone  records  of  musical  plays  still  running  in  London;  their 
newspapers  were  ten  days  old  but  they  had  their  own  Tatler, 
an  illustrated  gazette  of  English  and  American  society  called 
The  Sphinx.  The  routine  of  their  day  was  leisured,  broken 
by  a  very  long  luncheon  interval  during  which  the  younger 
people  played  tennis  and  their  elders  dozed;  everyone 
assembled  at  the  club  at  six  o’clock  to  read  the  papers  and  chat. 
In  the  evening  there  were  rehearsals  for  amateur  theatricals  and 
a  great  many  dinner  parties.  The  women  seemed  peculiarly 
care-free;  they  lived  in  manageable  modern  flats  and  were 
served  by  quiet  native  men-servants,  whose  response  to 
all  orders,  however  ill-comprehended,  was  a  deferential  in¬ 
clination  of  the  head  and  a  softly  spoken  “  all-right  ”. 
No  one  was  troubled  by  social  aspirations  because  there 
was  no  direction  in  which  to  aspire;  everyone  knew  everyone 
else,  and  there  were  no  marked  disparities  of  income.  No  one 
wanted  particularly  to  keep  a  car  as  there  was  nowhere  to  drive 
except  to  the  French  club  at  Ismalia.  The  men  lived  within  five 
minutes’  walk  of  their  work;  they  have  none  of  that  feverish 
bustling  in  and  out  of  railway  trains  and  omnibuses  which 
embitters  middle  class  life  in  London.  More  than  this  they  are. 
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almost  without  exception,  the  employees  of  important  firms; 
they  act  merely  as  local  agents,  with  strictly  limited  responsibilities 
and  nicely  defined  powers,  enjoying  absolute  security  of  income 
and  looking  forward  to  regular  degrees  of  promotion,  and 
ultimate  superannuation  and  pension.  They  are  thus  serenely 
ignorant  of  the  anxieties  that  beset  the  small  company  director; 
the  yearly  struggle  to  present  a  plausible  balance  sheet  to  the 
shareholders’  meeting;  the  harassed  perusal  of  the  national 
budget  which  may  by  some  new  incidence  of  taxation  close 
carefully  prepared  markets  and  turn  a  marginal  profit  into  a 
dead  loss.  They  live  in  an  Utopian  socialist  state  untroubled  by 
the  ardours  and  asperities  of  private  enterprise.  I  think  many 
of  them  were  conscious  of  the  peculiar  felicity  of  their  lives. 
Certainly  those  who  had  lately  been  home  on  leave,  had  returned 
with  a  slightly  dissatisfied  air.  England  was  changing,  they 
said,  damned  Bolshies  everyw'here.  “  You  have  to  come  outside 
England,”  one  of  them  told  me,  “  to  meet  the  best  type  of 
Englishman.” 

I  saw  practically  nothing  of  the  French  colony,  but  I  imagine 
that  their  life  is  very  similar.  They  have  their  own  club,  but  I 
think  that  most  of  their  social  interests  centre  in  Ismailia,  a 
newly-built  residential  town  up  the  canal.  The  French  consul 
was  the  only  man  I  ever  saw  win  consistently  at  boule  at  the 
Casino.  There  are  a  great  number  of  Greeks,  but  all  of  a  poorer 
class,  artizans,  hairdressers  and  the  keepers  of  small  shops.  They 
have  the  largest  Church  in  a  town  bristling  with  ecclesiastical 
architecture.  Except  for  Simon  Arzt  and  one  admirable  French 
confectioner  the  shops  are  uninteresting  and  mainly  in  Coptic  or 
Egyptian  hands.  Simon  Arzt  is  a  magnificent  emporium 
selling  almost  everything  you  could  hope  to  find  in  Harrods  at 
a  considerably  higher  price.  It  opens  for  all  big  ships  no  matter 
at  what  hour  of  the  night  they  come  in. 

One  of  the  curses  of  Port  Said  and,  indeed  of  the  whole  of 
Egypt,  is  the  street  hawking.  One  cannot  sit  down  for  a 
moment  at  any  cafe  without  being  beset  by  tiny  Arab  urchins, 
mostly  with  moist  opthalmic  eyes  and  nasty  skin  diseases,  who 
attempt  to  clean  your  shoes.  Mere  verbal  refusal  has  no  force 
to  discourage.  They  squat  at  your  feet  crying  “  clin-biits, 
clin-biits  ”  and  tapping  the  backs  of  their  brushes  together.  The 
experienced  resident  then  kicks  them  as  hard  as  he  can  and  they 
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put  out  their  tongues  and  go  on  to  the  next  table;  the  visitor  pre¬ 
tends  not  to  notice  and  taking  this  as  a  commission,  they  then 
proceed  to  befoul  his  socks  and  trouser  ends  with  black  paste.  Nor 
is  it  sufficient  protection  to  allow  the  first  comer  to  do  this  and  be 
done  with  him;  not  only  will  a  queue  of  litde  boys  wait  until  he 
has  finished  and  then  begin  their  importunacy,  but  the  same 
boy  will  be  back  in  twenty  minutes  and  attempt  to  clean  them 
all  over  again.  The  nuisance  only  abates  as  one’s  reputation  as 
a  kicker  spreads. 

I  suppose  that  this  cleaning  of  boots  is  the  early  training  for 
the  more  ambitious  salesmanship  which  menaces  one’s  peace  of 
mind  in  the  open  air.  These  elder  pests  usually  stay  at  home 
when  there  is  no  ship  in,  but  that  is  a  rare  remission.  They 
peddle  European  newspapers,  chocolates,  cigarettes,  bead  neck¬ 
laces,  amber  and  ivory  cigarette  holders,  cigarette  cases  of  inlaid 
brass  and  gun  metal,  applique  embroidery  from  debased 
hieroglyphic  designs,  and  picture  postcards  of  unexampled 
lewdness  which  they  flourish  very  embarrassingly  under  one’s 
eyes.  The  original  plates  of  the  photographs  are,  I  learned 
later,  of  some  antiquity,  having  been  made  for  sale  at  the  First 
International  Exhibition  at  Paris  and  being  brought  to  Port  Said 
for  the  celebrations  at  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal.  There 
have  been  innumerable  imitations  since,  of  course,  but  it  seemed 
to  me  that  these  earlier  examples  left  little  room  for  improvement; 
and  it  was  interesting  to  observe  that,  for  all  their  nudity, 
they  were  unmistakably  “  dated  ”  by  an  indefinable  air  of 
period. 

Besides  these  there  were  the  “  gully-gully  ”  men  and 
numberless  fortune  tellers;  the  latter  carried  with  them  printed 
extracts  from  testimonials  purporting  to  be  written  by  Lord 
Allenby,  Lord  Plumer,  Lord  Lloyd  and  other  distinguished 
Englishmen,  but  their  predictions  were  invariably  monotonous 
and  non-committal.  Europeans  have  a  superstitious  respect  for 
oriental  soothsayers  which  the  town  Arabs  have  been  quick  to 
commercialize;  all  camel  boys  regularly  offer  to  tell  their 
customers’  fortunes  before  prcKeeding  to  offer  other,  and  often 
less  acceptable,  services. 

The  Dragomen  who  infest  the  tourist  quarter  of  Cairo  are  of 
a  very  much  higher  class;  they  all  speak  at  least  one  European 
language  tolerably  well,  have  a  superficial  but  fairly  extensive 
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knowledge  of  the  antiquities  and  exhibit  great  courtesy  and  social 
charm.  They  are  richly  clothed  and  live  in  some  degree  of 
comfort  usually  with  four  or  five  wives.  Most  of  them  have 
small  farms  in  the  country  where  they  retire  at  the  close  of  the 
tourist  season.  But  at  Port  Said  I  only  met  one — a  fine 
ingratiating  rascal  with  a  great  black  moustache  and  gold  teeth. 
He  took  me  to  the  mosque — a  tawdry,  modern  building  overlaid 
like  a  teashop  with  cheap  oriental  decorations — and  offered  to 
procure  me  some  hashish.  I  gave  him  thirty  piastres;  he 
returned  with  admirably  simulated  circumspection  and  slipped  a 
packet  into  my  hand,  telling  me  on  no  account  to  open  it  in  the 
street.  I  bore  this  furtively  back  to  “  Bodells  ”  and  opened  it  in 
my  bedroom.  Inside  I  found  a  ten  piastre  tin  of  amber  cigarettes. 
The  laugh  was  on  me.  I  made  several  other  attempts  to  obtain 
hashish,  which  is  a  common  commodity  in  Arab  town,  but  was 
always  met  by  expressions  of  blank  incomprehension.  Every 
European  is  assumed  to  be  a  spy  until  proved  to  the  contrary. 
The  drug  trade,  however,  is  one  of  wide  ramification  in  Egypt. 
The  hashish  crop  is  grown  in  French  Syria  and  brought  either 
by  rail  to  Cantara  or  by  sea  to  Port  Said.  Every  imaginable 
device  is  employed  to  smuggle  it  through  the  customs,  and 
apparently  pregnant  Arab  wives  are  subjected  to  a  rigorous 
pummcling  which  often  results  in  the  discovery  of  bales  of  con¬ 
traband  under  their  black  gowns;  once  in  the  country  the 
distribution  is  apparently  indetectable  and  all  important  seizures 
of  stock  take  place  at  the  frontier. 

A  way  of  making  a  fortune  which  I  have  been  commending 
to  all  my  more  avaricious  friends,  is  to  start  a  night  club  in  Port 
Said.  At  present  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  Large  ships 
are  continually  arriving  for  a  stay  of  two  or  three  hours  and 
disgorging  a  horde  of  fairly  wealthy  passengers.  Port  Said  still 
retains  a  reputation  for  low  life  and  half  of  them  at  least  are 
avid  to  see  it.  They  come  prancing  on  shore.  Gambling? 
Why,  certainly,  there  is  the  boule  table  in  aid  of  Christian 
charities  at  the  Casino.  Dancing  This  way  to  the  Eastern 
Exchange  Hotel.  Drinking?  Here  is  a  clean,  airy  cafe — Bass, 
Guinness,  Johnny  Walker,  English  spoken.  Theatre?  Why, 
yes.  The  Port  Said  Amateur  Operatic  Society  are  performing 
the  Mikado  or  else  there  are  three  excellent  American  dramas 
of  mother  love  at  the  three  cinemas.  It  is  not  at  all  what  they 
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Ihave  been  led  to  expect.  So  they  go  off  to  the  Casino  and  dance 
for  an  hour,  buy  a  few  frightful  trinkets  or  embroidery  or  brass 
work  and  go  back  disconsolately  to  their  ships.  I  firmly  believe 
that  anyone  enterprising  enough  to  give  them  what  they  want, 
could  become  a  rich  man  in  one  season.  There  are  no  licensing 
laws,  and  he  could  follow  the  economical  example  set  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  fashionable  London  and  Paris  resorts — in 
making  their  own  champagne  downstairs  in  the  basement. 
Rents  are  low,  particularly  in  the  old  part  of  the  town  round 
the  docks,  where  the  houses  are  wooden,  two  storied  buildings 
with  slightly  romantic  associations.  “  The  Eldorado  ”  Cinema 
I  with  its  double  tier  of  match-board  boxes  would  serve  excellently. 
I  I  should  imagine  that  it  had  been  built  for  this  purpose  in  Port 
^  Said’s  disreputable  days.  It  is,  in  construction,  almost  exactly 
I  like  those  breath-taking  dancing  saloons  in  films  about  the 
'  Klondyke  gold  rush.  It  would  be  easy  to  collect  a  sufficiendy 

I  amusing  cabaret  of  Arab  can-can  dancers,  snake  charmers  and 
so  on.  A  few  outcasts  might  be  imported  from  the  “  Blue 
Lantern  ”  and  ranged  round  the  walls  to  give  the  place  a  nasty 
look.  “  Jungle-wallahs  ”  returning  from  lonely  outposts  of 
commerce  would  find  it  delightfully  civilized  and  up-to-date, 

I  while  at  the  next  table  parties  of  tourists  and  officials  going  out 
i  for  the  first  time  would  sit  no  less  entranced  at  this  introduction 
1  to  the  glamour  of  the  East. 

It  is  only  since  the  war  and  largely,  I  understand,  owing  to  the 
efforts  of  the  present  head  of  police  that  Port  Said  has  become 
so  respectable.  From  the  years  when  it  first  grew  up  round  the 
mouth  of  the  canal  it  became  a  harbour  for  all  the  most  thorough¬ 
going  type  of  international  riff-raff  and  its  reputation  as  a  sink 
of  iniquity  grew  with  die  town’s  importance.  And,  as  is 
always  the  case  the  literary  myth  survives  long  after  the  event. 
While  I  was  at  Bodell’s  he  showed  me  a  recently  published 
magazine  story  about  Port  Said,  describing  “  the  evil-smelling, 
green  canal  winding  its  way  between  the  narrow  alley  ways 
where  sin  and  crime  walk  unashamed.”  Well,  the  canal  could 
never  have  wound  its  way  among  the  alleys,  nor,  I  think,  was  it 
ever  evil-smelling  or  green,  but  from  all  the  older  residents  told 
me,  it  was  certainly  quite  true  about  sin  and  crime  walking 
unashamed  until  the  militant  cleaning-up  by  Teale  Bey.  Robbery 
with  violence  and  murder  were  common  occurrences  in  the  streets 
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and  people  were  unwilling  to  venture  out  after  dark  even  into 
the  European  quarter  except  in  twos  and  threes.  Now  it  is 
nearly  as  safe  as  Plymouth  and  very  much  safer  than  Marseilles 
or  Naples. 

Arab  town  in  Port  Said,  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night  was  a 
fascinating  place  to  us  and  it  was  astonishing  to  discover  how 
ignorant  the  English  colony  were  about  it  and  how  uninterested. 
Many  of  them  had  never  been  there  at  all.  Although  it  was 
only  a  few  streets  away  they  were  as  vague  about  it  as  Londoners 
are  about  Limehouse.  They  had  an  idea  that  it  smelled  and 
crawled  with  bugs  and  that  was  enough  for  them,  though  they 
showed  a  tolerance  of  my  interest,  remarking  that  every  chap 
had  his  own  game;  I  was  one  of  those  writing  johnnies,  so  of 
course  I  had  to  nose  round  a  bit  collecting  local  colour;  jolly 
interesting  too  for  a  chap  who  was  interested  in  that  sort  of  thing; 
they  would  read  about  it  all  in  my  book  when  that  came  out; 
meanwhile  snooker  and  whisky-soda  for  them.  But  it  was  not 
local  colour  or  picturesque  bits  or  even  interest  in  the  habits  of 
life  of  another  race  which  drew  me  there  day  after  day,  but  the 
intoxicating  sense  of  vitality  and  actuality.  I  do  not  suppose 
that  this  part  of  Port  Said  is  more  interesting  than  any  other 
oriental  town ;  indeed  probably  much  less  so,  but  it  was  the  first 
I  visited  and  the  only  one  where  I  stayed  for  any  length  of  time. 
Their  intensely  human  joviality  and  inquisitiveness,  their  animal¬ 
like  capacity  for  curling  up  and  sleeping  in  the  dust,  their 
unembarrassed  religious  observances,  their  courtesy  to  strangers, 
their  uncontrolled  fecundity,  the  dignity  of  their  old  men,  make 
an  interesting  contrast  with  all  the  wrangling  and  resentment  of 
Northern  slums,  lightened  by  fitful  outbursts  of  hysteria.  You 
cannot  walk  down  a  poor  street  in  England  without  hearing 
some  woman  in  a  rage  or  some  child  in  tears;  I  do  not  remember 
once  hearing  either  of  these  things  in  Port  Said. 

While  we  were  there,  Ramadan  came  to  an  end  with  the  feast 
of  Bajiram.  All  the  children  were  given  new  clothes — those 
that  could  not  afford  a  frock  wearing  a  strip  of  tinsel  or  bright 
ribbon — and  paraded  the  streets  on  foot  or  in  horse  cabs.  The 
streets  of  Arab  town  were  illuminated  and  hung  with  flags  and 
everyone  devoted  himself  to  making  as  much  noise  as  he  could. 
The  soldiers  fired  cannonade  after  cannonade  of  artillery; 
civilians  beat  drums,  blew  whistles  and  trumpets,  or  merely 
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rattled  tin  pans  together  and  shouted.  This  went  on  for  three 
days. 

There  was  a  fair  and  two  circuses.  The  head  of  the 
hospital  and  I  went  to  the  circus  one  evening  much  to  the 
bewilderment  of  the  club.  The  hospital  nurses  were  very 
shocked  at  our  going.  “  Think  of  the  poor  animals,”  they  said, 
“We  know  the  way  the  gyppies  treat  their  animals.”  But 
unlike  European  circuses,  there  were  no  performing  animals. 

We  were  the  only  Europeans  in  the  tent.  The  chairs  were 
ranged  on  rather  unstable  wooden  steps  ascending  from  the 
ring  to  a  considerable  height  at  the  back.  Behind  the  back  row 
were  a  few  heavily  curtained  boxes  for  the  women;  there  were 
very  few  there;  most  of  the  large  audience  consisted  of  young 
men,  a  few  of  them  in  ready-made  suits  of  European  pattern, 
but  all  wearing  the  red  taboosh.  A  number  of  small  boys  were 
huddled  between  the  front  row  and  the  ringside  and  a  police¬ 
man  was  employing  his  time  in  whisking  these  off  the  parapet 
with  a  cane.  The  seats  seemed  all  to  be  the  same  price;  we 
paid  five  piastres  each  and  chose  places  near  the  back. 
Attendants  were  going  about  between  the  rows  selling  nuts, 
mineral  waters,  coffee  and  hubble-bubbles.  These  were  of  the 
simplest  pattern,  consisting  simply  of  a  cocoanut  half  full  of 
water,  a  little  tin  brazier  of  tobacco  and  a  long  bamboo  mouth¬ 
piece.  The  doctor  warned  me  that  if  I  smoked  one  of  these  I 
was  bound  to  catch  some  frightful  disease;  I  smoked  one,  how¬ 
ever,  without  ill-effect.  The  vendor  keeps  several  alight  at  a 
time  by  sucking  at  each  in  turn.  We  all  drank  coffee,  which 
was  very  thick  and  sweet  and  gritty. 

The  show  had  begun  before  we  arrived  and  we  found  our¬ 
selves  in  the  middle  of  a  hugely  popular  comic  turn;  two 
Egyptians  in  European  costume  were  doing  cross-talk.  It  was, 
of  course,  wholly  unintelligible  to  us;  now  and  then  they 
smacked  or  kicked  each  other  so  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  much 
the  same  as  an  English  music  hall  turn.  After  what  seemed  an 
unconscionable  time  the  comedians  went  away  amid  thunderous 
applause  and  their  place  was  taken  by  a  very  pretty  little  white 
girl  in  a  ballet  dress;  she  cannot  have  been  more  than  ten  or 
twelve  years  old;  she  danced  a  Charleston.  Later  she  came 
round  and  sold  picture  postcards  of  herself.  She  turned  out 
to  be  French.  To  those  who  enjoy  moralising  about  such  things 
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there  is  food  for  reflection  in  the  idea  of  this  African 
dance  travelling  across  two  continents  from  slave  to  gigolot, 
and  gradually  moving  South  again  towards  the  land  of  its 
origin. 

Then  there  were  some  Japanese  jugglers  and  then  an  inter¬ 
minable  comic  turn  performance  by  the  whole  company.  They 
sang  a  kind  of  doleful  folk  song  and  then,  one  at  a  time,  with 
enormous  elaboration  of  “  business  ”,  came  in  and  lay  down  on 
the  ground;  after  all  the  grown-ups  were  settled  the  little  girl 
came  in  and  lay  down  too;  finally  a  tiny  child  of  two  or  three 
tottered  in  and  lay  down.  All  this  took  at  least  quarter  of  an 
hour.  Then  they  all  got  up  again,  still  singing,  one  at  a  time 
in  the  same  order  and  went  out.  After  that  there  was  an  interval 
during  which  everyone  left  his  place  and  strolled  about  in  the 
ring  as  people  do  at  Lords  during  the  intervals.  After  this  a 
negro  of  magnificent  physique  appeared.  First  he  thrust  a 
dozen  or  so  knitting  needles  through  his  cheeks,  so  that  they 
protruded  on  either  side  of  his  head;  he  walked  about  among  the 
audience  bristling  in  this  way,  and  thrusting  his  face  into  ours 
with  a  fixed  and  rather  frightful  grin.  Then  he  took  some 
nails  and  hammered  them  into  his  thighs.  Then  he  stripped 
off  everything  except  a  pair  of  diamante  drawers  and  rolled 
about  without  apparent  discomfort  on  a  board  stuck  with  sharp 
carving  knives. 

It  was  while  he  was  doing  this  that  a  fight  began.  It  raged 
chiefly  round  the  exit  which  was  immediately  below  our  seats. 
The  heads  of  the  combatants  were  on  a  level  with  our  feet  so  tliat 
we  were  in  a  wholly  advantageous  position  to  see  everything 
without  serious  danger.  It  was  difficult  to  realise  quite  what 
was  happening;  more  and  more  of  the  audience  joined  in.  The 
negro  got  up  from  his  board  of  knives  feeling  thoroughly 
neglected  and  slighted  and  began  addressing  the  crowd,  slapping 
his  bare  chest  and  calling  their  attention  to  the  tortures  he  was 
suffering  for  them.  The  man  on  my  right,  a  grave  Egyptian 
with  a  knowledge  of  English  with  whom  I  had  had  some  con¬ 
versation,  suddenly  stood  up  and  leaning  across  all  three  of  us 
struck  a  resounding  blow  with  his  umbrella  on  the  top 
of  one  of  the  fighting  heads;  then  he  sat  down  again  with 
unruffled  gravity  and  devoted  himself  to  his  hubble-bubble. 

“  What  is  the  fight  about.?”  I  asked  him. 
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“Fight?”  he  said.  “Who  has  been  fighting?  I  saw  no 
fight.” 

“  There.”  I  pointed  to  the  seething  riot  in  the  doorway 
which  seemed  to  threaten  the  collapse  of  the  entire  tent. 

“Oh,  that!”  ihe  said.  “Forgive  me,  I  thought  you  said 
‘  fight  ’.  That  is  only  the  police.” 

And  sure  enough  when  the  crowd  eventually  parted  some 
minutes  later,  there  emerged  from  its  depths  two  uncontrollably 
angry  police  constables  whom  the  onlookers  had  been  attempting 
to  separate.  They  were  ejected  at  last  to  settle  their  quarrel 
outside;  the  crowd  began  sorting  out  and  dusting  their  fallen 
fezes;  everything  became  quiet  again  and  the  big  negro  resumed 
his  self-lacerations  in  an  appreciative  calm. 

Various  forms  of  acrobatics  followed  in  which  the  little  French 
girl  displayed  great  intrepidity  and  style.  It  was  in  full  swing 
when  we  left  and  apparently  continued  for  hours  nightly  until 
the  last  comer  felt  he  had  had  his  money’s  worth.  One  day 
after  this  we  saw  the  French  child  in  the  town  seated  at  a  table 
in  the  confectioner’s  with  her  manager,  eating  a  great  many 
chocolate  eclairs  with  a  wan  and  emotionless  face. 

There  were  many  other  stimulating  and  delightful  experiences 
in  Port  Said — tea  at  the  vicarage,  dinner  at  the  consulate,  cock¬ 
tails  at  Navy  House — which  approximate  too  nearly  to  English 
life  to  warrant  description  in  an  article  of  travel.  There  was  an 
evening  when  the  Club  entertained  the  ward-room  of  a  visiting 
battleship;  and  on  that  occasion  I  was  slapped  on  the  back,  as 
1  entered  the  bar  by  a  red-headed  youth  who  said,  “  Will  you 
take  a  drink  with  the  senior  service,  sir?”  What  does  he  know 
of  England,  who  only  England  knows?  When  I  come  to  write 
my  novel  of  Port  Said  life  there  will  be  many  such  incidents  to 
recount,  but  for  this  purpose  only  one  other  episode  in  my  visit 
deserves  mention.  That  is  a  trip  which  I  took  on  the  Menzaleh 
canal  to  a  fishing  village  called  Matarieh. 

The  Menzaleh  canal  is  a  term  used  to  dignify  the  navigable 
track  across  the  lake  from  Port  Said  to  Damietta,  where  the 
bottom  has  been  artificially  deepened  in  places  to  a  few  feet,  and 
the  shallows  marked  off  with  piles.  There  is  a  daily  service 
down  this  shallow  trough  worked  by  a  paddle  steamer  and  a 
motor  launch.  Matarieh  is  a  convenient  half-way  point.  One 
starts  at  eight  in  the  morning  on  the  steamer  and  arrives  at  noon. 
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In  an  hour  the  motor  launch  on  its  way  from  Damietta  picks  one 
up  and  takes  one  back  to  Port  Said  by  five  o’clock.  Except  for 
the  manager  of  the  canal  company,  only  one  other  English 
resident  had  ever  been  on  this  journey;  he  was  the  retiring 
doctor  who,  in  his  first  weeks,  had  set  out  that  way  in  the  hopes 
of  shooting  snipe  and  had  “  collared  a  jolly  good  bag,  too.” 

Mr.  Bodell  gave  me  sandwiches  and  the  manager  came  to  see 
me  off  from  the  quay  opposite  die  Maison  d’Oree.  It  was  a  fine 
sunny  day.  The  only  other  first  class  passengers  were  two 
American  missionary  women  who  sat  in  their  cabin  sewing. 

I  had  brought  beer,  tobacco  and  books;  the  manager  lent  me  an 
easy  chair  from  the  office. 

“  Paddle  steamer  ”,  gives  a  wrong  idea  of  this  boat.  It  had 
nothing  in  common  with  the  floating  club-houses  of  the  Nile 
or  the  Mississippi,  except  its  means  of  propulsion.  This  was  a 
single  paddle  set  in  the  stern  which  acted  also  as  a  dredger, 
churning  up  sand  and  gravel  from  the  bottom  as  we  went  along. 
Our  boat  had  no  name.  It  was  built  in  two  stories,  with  a  flat 
roof  and  flat  bottom;  it  drew  about  nine  inches  of  water.  The 
lower  floor  was  engine  room,  hold  and  second  class  saloon  rolled 
into  one.  Twenty  or  thirty  Arabs  and  Egyptians,  men,  women 
and  children,  sprawled  among  heaps  of  fuel  and  a  cargo  of  sacks. 
The  top  floor  was  approached  by  an  iron  ladder.  Here  there  were 
two  cabins  and  some  breadth  of  grubby  deck.  This  ship  had 
once  been  to  sea;  the  manager  had  brought  it  himself  from 
Alexandria  to  Port  Said  in  the  first  months  of  the  war,  with  six 
terrified  and  sea-sick  Egyptians  on  board. 

The  Canal  led  past  many  flat  islands,  some  mere  sand  dunes, 
others  covered  with  grass.  On  one  there  was  a  large  ruined 
mosque.  There  were  hundreds  of  little  fishing  boats  all  over 
the  lake,  most  of  them  apparently  navigated  by  small  boys;  they 
are  of  identically  the  same  construction  as  those  depicted  in 
hieroglyphic  drawings;  fish  shaped,  with  a  single  sail  on  a  long 
flexible  cross  beam  and  short  mast.  There  were  also  fishermen 
wading  about  with  hand  nets  like  those  used  for  shrimping. 
The  catch  from  this  lake  are  the  very  tasteless  little  fish  that  are 
inevitable  at  any  Port  Said  dinner  table.  Once  or  twice  we 
narrowly  escaped  collision  with  some  of  the  fishing  boats  and 
once  we  ran  aground  and  had  to  be  pushed  off  by  hand.  It 
was  a  delightful,  lazy  morning  in  the  sun. 
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IMatarieh  seemed  very  remote  indeed  from  Cairo  or  Port  Said ; 
a  little  collection  of  one-storied  cabins  built  on  a  promontory  and 
joined  by  a  strip  of  railv/ay  line  to  the  mainland.  I  suppose 
^  our  arrival  there  was  nearly  as  surprising  as  would  be  the  arrival 
in  a  Dorset  village  of  an  Arab  sheik  in  native  costume.  At  any 
rate  it  created  enormous  excitement.  The  clerk  of  the  Canal 
Company  received  us  with  great  courtesy  and  a  few  words  of 
English;  he  bowed  us  into  the  hut  which  served  as  his  office  and 
gave  us  each  a  bag  of  pea-nuts  and  some  ginger  beer.  There 
was  a  framed  photograph  of  the  Great  Pyramid  on  his  desk. 
We  attempted  to  walk  round  the  village  but  soon  collected  the 
entire  population  at  our  heels.  They  followed  at  a  few  paces 
distance,  giggling  and  nudging  one  another;  when  we  stopped, 
they  stopped;  when  we  turned  round  and  glared  at  them,  they 
backed  away  and  attempted  to  take  cover.  Somebody  took  a  snap¬ 
shot  of  them  which,  unfortunately,  failed  to  develop.  Their 
attitude  was  certainly  not  hostile,  nor,  I  think,  really  derisive;  it 
I  was  merely  uncontrolled  curiosity  of  the  kind  which  impels 
Englishwomen  to  jostle  round  one  as  one  goes  into  a  wedding, 
but  it  was  acutely  embarrassing  so  we  returned  to  the  Menzalez 
Canal  Navigation  Company’s  office,  where  the  agent  was  most 
B  apologetic. 

“  This  is  a  dirty  hole,”  he  said.  “  All  full  of  savage  sailors — 
like  in  resemblance  to  your  own  Malta.”  (Those  were  his  exact 
words.  We  could  all  make  up  remarks  of  that  kind;  the  only 
reason  why  this  one  is  worth  recording  is  that  it  happens  to  be 
I  genuine). 

Presently  the  motor  launch  came  to  take  us  back.  There  was 
one  other  passenger  with  us,  a  finely  dressed  Arab  with  a  big 
gold-topped  walking  stick.  He  was  sitting  back  in  the  stern 
!  seat  eating  bread  and  olives;  his  four  wives  and  nine  or  ten 
;  children  were  travelling  second  class,  separated  from  us  by  a 
wicker  screen.  When  he  had  finished  his  luncheon  he  offered 
some  to  us  and,  when  we  refused,  passed  the  remains  through  to 
them.  The  women  poked  henna  stained  fingers  through  the 
lattice,  asking  for  cigarettes.  When  we  arrived  at  Port  Said 
wc  saw  him  get  into  a  carriage  and  drive  away  leaving  his 
women  to  follow  on  foot  with  the  luggage.  A  right-minded, 
high  principled  man. 
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By  Sir  Home  Gordon,  Bart 

The  Umpires  are  out!”  That  is  the  familiar  phrase 
with  which  the  dressing-room  attendants  inform  the 
two  sides  in  a  first-class  match  that  they  are  to  take  the 
field.  It  seems  a  happy  introduction  to  the  new  cricket  season, 
and  to  some  consideration  of  its  prospects.  Beyond  dispute 
what  the  cricket  community  best  loves  is  a  summer  when  the 
Australians  come  over  here,  and  one  in  four  from  that 
point  of  view  forms  a  jubilee  year.  This  one  affords  even  higher 
anticipations  than  usual  because  so  many  of  the  visiting  side  are 
new-comers. 

Thanks  to  cabled  communications  we  at  home  are  far  better 
acquainted  with  the  calibre  of  Australian  players  than  was  the 
case  before  the  war,  and  it  is  possible  to  have  some  reasoned 
conception  of  their  form.  In  the  earliest  teams — those  of  1878 
and  1880 — the  strength  lay  in  bowling,  for  the  batting,  apart  from 
that  of  Mr.  W.  L.  Murdoch,  was  of  the  crude  and  dogged  type. 
To-day  the  strength  of  our  visitors  decisively  lies  in  batting.  The 
stolid  impassivity  of  Woodfull  and  Ponsford  is  more 
formidable  than  spectacular.  Mr.  Kippax  may  prove  another 
Mr.  Victor  Trumper,  though  report  has  it  that,  like  Hammond 
last  summer,  some  of  the  fire  seems  quenched  below  more  care¬ 
ful  methods.  Jackson  and  Bradman  arouse  intense  curiosity  and 
should  make  runs  galore,  whilst  Mr.  Victor  Richardson,  also 
reputed  the  finest  fielder  in  the  world,  all  too  tardily  comes  to 
afford  us  thrills. 

It  is  with  no  wish  to  discount  expectancy  that  it  must  be 
pointed  out  that  on  no  tours  has  every  member  proved  as 
successful  as  had  been  hoped.  Newcomers  have  to  grow 
accustomed  to  differences  of  light  and  climate.  More  than  one 
Australian  team  which  has  shivered  to  the  brink  of  disaster  during 
a  chilly  May  has  recovered  to  a  series  of  successes  in  the  later 
portion  of  their  visit.  Those  Englishmen  who  have  in  the  last 
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two  winters  played  in  Australia  make  no  secret  of  their  con¬ 
viction  that  the  bowling  of  our  visitors  will  not  be  good  enough 
to  recover  the  ashes.  Certainly  the  figures  in  Australia  of  those 
selected  bear  this  out.  Yet  it  may  be  recalled  that  Macdonald’s 
previous  achievements  did  not  foreshadow  the  way  in  which  he, 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  J.  M.  Gregory,  devastated  English 
wickets  in  1921.  Still  it  would  not  appear  that  either  Mr.  Wall 
nor  the  lately  discovered  Mr.  Hurwood  possess  the  pace  of  these 
predecessors.  Good  as  Mr.  Grimmett  may  be,  he  was  never 
the  equal  of  Mr.  Mailey,  who  is  now  relegated  to  journalism. 
Mr.  Hornibrook  is  the  solitary  left-hander.  The  rest  seem  to 
be  what  is  colloquially  termed  “change  bowlers!”  If 
Australia  has  been  convulsed  over  the  omission  of  Mr.  Ryder — 
who  was  not  chosen  by  Mr.  Warwick  Armstrong  for  a  single 
test  match  in  1921 — it  may  be  suggested  that  the  non-selection 
of  Mr.  Oxenham  seems  more  perplexing,  one  for  which  English¬ 
men  may  be  thankful.  Mr.  Blackie  is  no  doubt  left  behind  on 
account  of  age. 

The  task  of  the  English  selectors  is  never  an  easy  one  and 
in  the  coming  months  it  will  prove  unprecedently  difficult.  It  is 
true  that  certain  cricketers,  if  in  form,  choose  themselves  by  sheer 
merit.  Such  are  Hobbs,  Sutcliffe,  Woolley,  Hammond,  Tate, 
and  Hendren,  whose  amazing  batting  in  the  West  Indies  gives 
an  added  value  to  his  versatility  in  the  field.  Hobbs  certainly 
will  not  allow  himself  to  be  put  into  the  side  unless  he 
feels  he  can  do  himself  justice,  but  there  is  then  an  admirable 
understudy  in  Bowley.  A  sub-committtee,  appointed  by  the 
M.C.C.  will  have  dealt  with  the  qualification  of  K.  S. 
Duleepsinhji  who  has  spent  many  more  years  in  this  country 
than  his  even  greater  uncle  when  he  was  chosen  for  England. 
Report  runs  that  the  decision  is  in  favour  of  his  playing  for  this 
country,  in  which  case  he  would  not  be  qualified  to  play  for 
India  in  the  1931  tour.  The  way  he  swept  Freeman  round  to 
leg,  jumping  out  to  him,  at  Hastings  last  August  set  the  seal 
on  his  superb  skill,  whilst  he  also  achieved  the  catch  of  the  season 
by  the  magnificent  one  with  which  he  sent  back  Mr.  Earle  at 
Brighton. 

The  captaincy  would  appear  to  be  a  very  open  question  should 
Mr.  A.  P.  F.  Chapman  not  regain  his  batting  form.  He  has 
never  yet  led  a  losing  English  side  and  is  an  inspiring  personality. 
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Mr.  A.  W.  Carr  returned  to  his  former  leadership  against  the  I 
South  Africans  at  the  Oval.  That  vitalic  Gloucester  leader, 

Mr.  B.  H.  Lyon,  has  been  suggested  in  print  by  his  own  brother, 
but  last  summer  he  did  not  seem  able  to  do  himself  justice  when 
away  from  his  county  side.  If  Mr.  A.  H.  H.  Gilligan  possessed 
consistency  equal  to  his  brilliance  as  a  bat,  his  claim  to  the 
captaincy  would  be  undeniable,  especially  as  he  has  just  met  our 
coming  opponents  on  their  own  wickets.  In  the  view  of  one 
of  the  best  judges,  Mr.  R.  E.  S.  Wyatt  is  intrinsically  the  only 
amateur  batsman  except  K.  S.  Duleepsinhji  really  sound  enough 
for  our  test  side.  His  stubborn  pertinacity  possesses  kinship 
with  that  of  typical  Australians.  Few  would  echo  the  notorious 
and  fatuous  prayer  of  Lord  Hawke,  that  never  may  a  professional 
captain  England,  and  I  feel  sure  no  amateur  would  object  to 
being  led  by  either  Hobbs  or  Woolley.  More  than  one  former 
England  captain  has  told  me  that  a  test  team  is  one  of  the  easiest 
to  skipper  though  sometimes  individuals  have  to  be  placed  in 
positions  where  they  are  not  accustomed  to  field. 

The  late  Dick  Lilley,  himself  a  beautiful  run-getter,  once  told  a 
me  he  thought  it  was  more  difficult  for  a  wicket  keeper  than 
for  others  to  be  a  good  bat  because  having  watched  his  own  side 
bowl  right  through  an  innings  at  a  little  over  twenty-two  yards, 
he  then  had  to  play  the  opposing  bowling  at  twenty.  In  the  , 
past  England  has  had  other  fine  batting  stumpers  besides  Lilley; 
for  instance,  the  Hon.  Alfred  Lyttelton  and  Mr.  E.  F.  S.  Tylecote. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  important  post  has  more  often  been 
entrusted  to  a  specialist  with  consequent  weakening  of  the  ' 

batting.  Ames  is,  of  course,  a  splendid  batsman,  but  though  f 

his  achievements  behind  the  wicket  are  excellent,  he  has  not 
inspired  complete  faith  among  all  who  have  watched  him.  The  ^ 
South  Africans  were  frank  in  expressing  their  disappointment  * 
with  Duckworth,  after  being  eager  to  see  him.  Cornford  is  < 
clever  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  accustomed  to  taking  \ 
Maurice  Tate,  who  makes  exceptional  demands  on  his  wicket¬ 
keeper.  I  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  saying  that  1 
Farrimond  is  by  far  the  best  wicket  keeper  in  England  to-day 
and  no  bad  bat  into  the  bargain. 

To  support  Maurice  Tate  with  the  ball  at  greater  speed  if  | 
Larwood  be  at  his  best  one  need  go  no  further.  Apart  from  1 
him,  Nichols  is  a  good  player,  but  I  have  never  yet  seen  , 
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a  fast  bowler  attain  the  highest  class  who  bowled  flat-footed. 
Mr.  R.  W.  V.  Robins  might  be  invaluable.  Voce,  with  his 
left-handed  fairly  fast  swinging  and  spinning  deliveries  differing 
from  all  the  rest,  may  hope  to  be  chosen  at  least  for  the  first 
test  on  his  own  ground.  After  the  University  match  the 
inclusion  of  Mr.  I.  A.  R.  Peebles  may  have  to  be  considered. 
He  improved  every  week  last  summer  and  now  seems  to  realise 
what  sort  of  ball  is  advisable.  Freeman  has  never  taken 
Australian  wickets  at  the  Antipodes  though  Mr.  J.  C.  White 
enjoyed  unprecedented  spells  out  there  of  “  making  them  play 
at  the  ball  Geary  possesses  more  accuracy  than  deadliness 
and  Clark  seems  somewhat  unconvincing.  Goddard,  Wellard 
and  Herman  may  be  justified  in  considering  themselves  as 
possibilities,  and  Mayer,  on  a  side  that  dropped  an  unusual 
proportion  of  catches,  had  the  notable  figures  of  121  wickets  for 
22  runs  each  with  no  other  Warwickshire  bowler  claiming  60. 
As  all-rounders  with  emphasis  on  the  batting,  and — most  im¬ 
portant — the  fielding,  Leyland,  a  great-hearted  player  and 
O’Connor  will  be  on  the  fringe  of  the  team.  Of  course,  there 
arc  only  eleven  places.  Mr.  A.  P.  F.  Chapman  in  an  interview 
goes  out  entirely  for  the  old  guard.  This  is  a  view  not 
universally  accepted.  But  it  is  highly  important  to  play  as 
nearly  the  same  side  throughout  as  practicable.  We  want  no 
repetition  of  the  chopping  and  changing  which  occurred  in  1921 
when  over  thirty  cricketers  appeared  in  the  five  test  matches. 

From  time  to  time  entirely  unjustified  statements  have  been 
published  that  the  claims  of  the  north  have  been  systematically 
overlooked  by  the  selectors.  Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous.  I 
have  been  on  confidential  terms  with  almost  every  selector  in 
the  present  century  and  I  have  never  once  heard  even  a  suggestion 
of  the  sort  though  I  could  give  at  least  three  instances  where  a 
bowler  has  received  preference  for  an  England  match  in  the 
north  because  the  game  was  played  on  his  home  wicket.  It  is 
true  that  the  county  championship  has  been  far  more  often  in 
the  north,  but  in  many  cases — for  instance,  Notts  last  year — the 
supremacy  was  due  to  splendid  team-work  rather  than  to  out¬ 
standing  individual  form.  Without  being  certain  that  the 
present  definition  geographically  has  always  been  the  same, 
approximately  58  from  the  north  against  72  from  the  south  have 
represented  England  in  England,  whilst  in  Australia  60  from 
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the  north  and  69  from  the  south  have  been  chosen  for  test 
matches. 

England  has  met  Australia  in  119  matches  of  which  46  have 
been  won  and  48  lost.  England  has  scored  52,713  runs 
averaging  27.35  wicket:  Australia  51,761  runs  averaging 
26.10.  Hammond  and  Mr.  Victor  Trumper  have  respectively 
had  the  highest  aggregates  in  a  rubber;  Maurice  Tate  and  Mr. 
A.  A.  Mailey  claiming  most  wickets.  England’s  largest  total  at 
home  is  576,  in  the  Antipodes  636;  whilst  Australia’s  highest  over 
here  is  521  and  on  the  native  soil  600.  England’s  smallest  score 
is  45,  Australia’s  36.  This  epitome  may  be  interesting. 

It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  our  visitors  will  not  emulate 
the  pernicious  example  of  the  last  Australian  side  in  England 
and  regard  their  other  engagements  only  as  exhibition  gate- 
money  fixtures,  concentrating  too  exclusively  on  the  test 
matches.  Some  of  their  players  made  no  secret  about  it  and 
this  is  not  calculated  to  promote  keenness. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  that  the  county  champion¬ 
ship  will  be  devastated  by  the  demands  of  four-day  test  matches 
and  other  representative  encounters.  Mr.  B.  H.  Lyon  has  already 
intimated  that  if  a  test  match  begins  on  a  Friday  he  intends  to 
play  Hammond  for  Gloucestershire  in  the  game  commencing 
on  the  Wednesday,  playing  one  short  on  the  last  day.  The 
selectors  will  probably  object  to  bowlers  being  thus  utilised.  But 
comparatively  few  counties  should  lose  more  than  a  couple  of 
players  except  Sussex  who  may  be  the  chief  victim  of  patriotic 
cricket.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  omission  of  one  gives 
opportunity  to  another.  J.  T.  Hearne,  Hayes  and  Braund  were 
all  given  their  first  chance  owing  to  the  stress  of  a  season  when 
the  Australians  were  visiting  us. 

In  no  summer  of  the  present  century  were  so  many  new-comers 
of  high  promise  introduced  into  county  cricket  as  in  1929.  Just 
as  Sandham  always  rises  to  his  highest  when  Hobbs  is  away 
from  Surrey,  others  given  their  opportunity  may  show  their 
fitness.  The  colt  of  to-day  may  be  the  England  player  of 
to-morrow.  So  let  there  be  no  moaning  among  county 
committees  because  their  best  are  taken  for  representative  engage¬ 
ments.  On  the  other  hand,  one  wishes  that  others  would  imitate 
the  current  policy  of  Surrey  and  remove  from  their  ground  staff 
cricketers  who  will  never  be  good  enough  for  the  county.  These 
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unsatisfying  unsatisfied  men,  who  are  kept  on  season  after  season, 
inevitably  destined  to  be  outstripped  by  younger  and  more 
skilled  players,  ought  in  their  own  interest  as  well  as  that  of  the 
county  to  be  released  to  seek  other  engagements :  they  can  quahfy 
to  be  school-coaches,  club-professionals  or  capable  groundsmen. 

There  is  one  feature  that  the  new-comers  from  Australia  will 
appreciate,  namely  the  high  standard  of  umpiring  in  England. 
The  chief  detriment  to  cricket  not  only  in  Australia  but  also 
in  New  Zealand  is  the  quality  of  the  umpiring,  whilst  last  year 
the  South  Africans  complained  to  me  about  the  same  thing  in 
their  own  country.  This  has  not  been  vigorously  stated  in  print 
though  it  is  common  talk  in  the  county  dressing-rooms.  The 
public  are  not  aware  of  the  pains  taken  to  insure  good  umpiring 
in  this  country.  After  each  county  match  the  respective  captains 
have  to  sign  confidential  reports  which  are  forwarded  to  Lord’s, 
and  if  an  umpire  receives  three  bad  reports  from  both  captains 
he  is  at  once  suspended.  This  actually  happened  in  more  than 
one  case  by  the  middle  of  last  season.  Even  without  such  action, 
the  umpires  to  be  selected  for  the  following  season  are 
individually  considered  by  the  assembled  captains  in  order  that 
the  highest  efficiency  may  be  maintained.  The  umpires  are  a 
fine  body  of  men.  I  have  often  talked  to  them  in  many 
pavilions,  and  I  can  testify  not  only  to  their  impartiality  and 
unflagging  interest,  but  also  to  their  good  nature  in  giving  young 
cricketers  valuable  hints.  It  could  be  wished  that  more  care 
were  taken,  officially,  to  save  umpires  long  journeys,  a  point 
somewhat  overlooked.  Nor  are  their  services  adequately 
remunerated.  If  they  were  to  receive  two  pounds  more  for 
each  county  match  it  would  be  well  deserved.  Their  attention 
has  to  be  incessantly  concentrated  and  though  of  greater  age 
than  the  players  they  have  to  stand  right  through  the  hours  of 
play. 

After  the  coming  season,  the  permanent  adoption  of  the  larger 
wicket  may  be  anticipated.  A  curious  fact,  not  hitherto  related,  is 
that  Cornford,  the  most  diminutive  player  in  county  cricket, 
wore  the  gloves  for  several  matches  without  even  discovering  that 
the  stumps  had  been  enlarged.  Another  unexpected  result  was 
that  Maurice  Tate,  who  had  naturally  been  enthusiastic  about 
the  augmentation,  told  me  at  the  close  of  last  summer  that  he 
had  not  found  it  of  perceptible  assistance  to  his  bowling.  This 
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is  notable  because  he  is  one  of  the  wise  men  who  bowls  on  the 
stumps  and  does  not  abuse  the  away-from-the-wicket  method 
which  is  overdone,  to  the  relief  of  batsmen  and  to  the  increasing 
dullness  of  cricket.  The  let-alone  theory  of  batting  cannot  be 
exploited  when  the  bowler  is  on  the  wicket. 

As  I  was  perhaps  the  first  to  propose  results  on  the  first 
innings,  it  may  be  permissible  tersely  to  defend  what  is  so 
abhorred  in  some  influential  quarters.  County  cricket  is  a  gate- 
money  business  for  no  county  can  support  its  matches  on  the 
subscription  of  its  members.  Were  results  on  the  first  innings 
abolished,  what  possible  interest  would  there  be  in  a  match  which, 
owing  to  rain,  could  not  begin  until  well  on  in  the  second  day? 
If  there  be  no  interest  there  will  be  no  attendance.  The  listless¬ 
ness  which  often  attends  the  third  afternoon  when  no  complete 
result  can  be  attained  would  be  imparted  to  the  entire  duration 
of  fifty  per  cent,  of  county  matches  if  the  first  innings  points 
were  abandoned.  Let  me  add  that  my  scheme  suggested  ten 
points  for  a  win  outright  and  only  four  for  a  result  on  the  first 
innings,  with  nothing  to  the  opponents,  making  a  far  greater 
incentive  to  both  sides  to  go  out  for  a  full  victory  than  has  ever 
been  held  out  by  the  mitigated  mathematical  complications  which 
at  various  times  have  been  altered  by  the  authorities. 

Having  been  enthusiastically  devoted  to  cricket  ever  since  1 
saw  the  whole  of  the  first  test  match  played  in  England,  and 
having  watched  more  than  a  thousand  first-class  matches,  1 
hope  my  experience  justifies  my  temerity  in  giving  as  my  con¬ 
sidered  opinion  that  the  standard  of  the  game  to-day  is  again 
as  high  as  it  was  in  pre-war  years,  apart  from  a  surfeit  of 
superfluously  slow  batting.  By  all  means  let  the  strictest 
defensive  be  played  when  the  situation  demands  it,  but  the  too 
prevalent  listless  occupation  of  the  wicket  is  to  be  censured  and 
entails  the  consequence  that  the  public  will  stay  away  in  greater 
numbers.  The  only  county  balance  sheets  which  were  on  the 
right  side  last  year  were  those  whose  home  side  showed  attractive 
cricket.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  a  scandal  as  the  match  when 
Yorkshire  came  to  Trent  Bridge  last  June  may  never  be  repeated. 

It  may  also  be  original  to  put  forward  that  if  the  giants  of 
the  ’eighties  had  been  compelled  to  play  first-class  cricket,  day  in 
and  day  out,  for  over  four  months,  as  their  overworked  successors 
now  must,  they  might  not  have  maintained  their  form  with  the 
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consistency  shown  by  many  of  the  present  players.  A  remark¬ 
able  feature  about  cricket  to-day  is  not  the  occasional  staleness, 
but  the  absence  of  a  prevalence  of  staleness  owing  to  the  plethora 
of  matches  at  home  and  of  over-seas  tours.  The  endurance  of 
the  modern  prominent  cricketer  is  as  notable  as  his  prowess. 
In  the  early  ’eighties  one  or  two  made  a  thousand  runs  or  took 
a  hundred  wickets.  Nowadays  a  dozen  exceed  two  thousand, 
and  four  score  run  into  four  figures:  nearly  thirty  take  over  a 
hundred  wickets  and  the  best  known  go  on  tour  or  coaching 
over-seas  through  our  close  season.  A  first-class  player’s  existence 
is  certainly  not  an  idle  one.  He  valiantly  assists  in  proving  that 
the  game  of  the  Empire  is  cricket. 


INTO  QUIET  FIELDS 


By  William  Soutar 

Forth  from  the  noisy  city  men  shall  haste 
Into  the  quiet  fields :  what  heart  has  had 
No  wintry  season  and  again  grown  glad 
Sensing  the  Spring.?  Come  now,  her  hands  have  plac’d 
Pale  blossom  on  the  plum  for  minds  to  taste 
Where  the  bee  feasts.  There  is  nor  good  nor  bad 
Under  this  sky :  no  singing  bird  is  sad 
In  its  green  solitude;  no  song  disgrac’d. 

At  such  a  season  are  we  not  at  one 

With  the  young  earth :  the  mind  that  from  us  yearns 

Was  sir’d  within  no  city :  there  is  none 

That  turns  unto  the  houseless  air,  but  turns 

Beside  a  naked  man  who  sought  the  sun 

And  learn’d  what  he  forgot  and  still  forgets  and  learns. 
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By  John  Bell 

I  FIRST  met  M.  Andre  Tardieu  during  the  Peace  Conference  in 
1919.  After  M.  Clemenceau  he  was  certainly  the  most 
important  member  of  the  French  Peace  delegation,  and  the 
role  he  played  was  a  great  one.  It  was  played  behind  the  scenes. 
M.  Tardieu  rarely  came  into  the  limelight.  He  had  something 
more  than  a  feeling  of  veneration  for  his  chief,  and  the  “  Tiger  ” 
had  in  him  one  of  his  greatest  admirers.  “  Pere  la  Victoire  ” 
knew  the  worth  of  his  young  lieutenant.  He  valued  his  counsel. 
He  was  amazed  at  his  tremendous  activity. 

During  the  tedious  negotiations  there  were  times  when  M. 
Tardieu  had  to  show  himself.  The  French  point  of  view  on 
certain  problems  which  seemed  to  defy  solution  had  to  be  given 
to  the  French  journalists  and  the  foreign  correspondents,  and 
M.  Tardieu,  as  a  journalist  himself,  was  deputed  to  furnish  the 
necessary  explanations.  It  was  on  these  occasions  that  I  was 
able  to  study  the  man  who  was  destined  to  become  Premier 
of  France.  I  was  struck  then,  and  have  been  more  forcibly 
impressed  since,  by  his  intelligence,  his  vigour  and  his  masterly 
grip  of  all  the  subjects  that  came  up  for  discussion  at  the  press 
receptions.  Another  thing  which  struck  me  was  his  good 
humour.  Let  it  be  said  here  that  M.  Tardieu  is  the  most  good- 
humoured  Premier  that  France  has  known  for  a  very  long  time. 
It  is  by  his  good  humour  that  he  is  able  to  confound  his 
adversaries. 

M.  Clemenceau  knew  what  he  was  about  when  he  appointed 
M.  Tardieu  as  one  of  the  Peace  delegates.  Already  he  had  had  a 
useful  and  brilliant  career,  a  training  in  administrative  and 
diplomatic  work  which  many  politicians  of  to-day,  whether  in 
France  or  in  England  lack.  He  had  served  his  country  as  the 
head  of  a  diplomatic  mission  in  America  during  the  war,  and 
he  had  filled  for  a  number  of  years  the  very  important  journalistic 
post  of  foreign  editor  of  the  Temps,  and  was  responsible  for  the 
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views  of  the  leading  journal  in  France  on  international  questions. 
It  was  in  these  several  capacities  that  he  rendered  invaluable 
service  to  M.  Clemenceau.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  it  was 
M.  Tardieu  who  was  largely  responsible  for  the  French  draft  of 
the  Peace  Treaty,  a  monumental  work. 

The  career  of  M.  Tardieu  cannot  be  associated  with  that  of  the 
ordinary  French  politician.  His  is  not  the  mind  of  the  ordinary 
politician  as  will  be  seen  when  comparisons  and  contrasts  are 
made.  The  parliamentary  arena  was  not  big  enough  for  him  after 
peace  was  signed.  He  had  need  of  an  additional  platform,  and 
he  returned  to  his  old  metier — journalism.  Very  remarkable 
articles,  particularly  notable  for  their  documentation,  were  those 
which  he  contributed  daily  to  La  Voix  Nationale.  When  M. 
Poincare  embarked  on  that  daring  adventure  of  having  the  Ruhr 
occupied  by  French  and  Belgian  troops,  he  had  no  keener  critic 
than  M.  Tardieu.  There  was  a  feeling  in  England  at  the  time 
that  M.  Poincare  had  taken  this  decisive  step  against  the  wishes 
of  the  majority  of  the  French  people.  There  never  was  a  greater 
misinterpretation  of  French  national  sentiment.  M.  Tardieu  was 
in  favour  of  making  Germany  pay,  and  he  therefore  accepted 
the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr.  His  complaint  against  M.  Poincare 
was  that  the  job  was  not  being  properly  done,  and  day  after  day 
he  wrote  biting,  critical  articles  which  were  quite  in  the  note  of 
the  sledgehammer  diatribes  of  Clemenceau  when  he  edited 
U Homme  Libre.  M.  Poincare  took  this  criticism  in  good  part. 
He,  too,  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  M.  Tardieu,  and  when,  after 
the  cataclysm  of  1926,  he  was  called  back  to  the  helm  and  was 
charged  with  the  task  of  getting  France  out  of  the  financial  mess 
into  which  the  Radical  Socialists,  abetted  by  the  Socialists,  had 
plunged  her,  he  gave  M.  Tardieu  the  post  of  Minister  of  Public 
Works. 

M.  Tardieu  had  just  returned  to  parliamentary  life  after  an 
absence  of  two  years.  He  had  had  a  bitter  disappointment  in  the 
Seine  et  Oise  which  he  had  represented  in  the  Chamber  for 
years.  The  general  election  of  1924  was  contested  on  what  was 
called  the  scrutin  de  liste,  a  hybrid  form  of  proportional 
representation.  It  was  a  question  of  voting  for  lists  of  candidates, 
and  though  M.  Tardieu  received  a  tremendous  number  of  votes 
the  list  of  which  he  was  at  the  head  was  beaten  by  that  headed 
by  M.  Franklin-Bouillon,  and  he  lost  his  seat.  He  was  chagrined. 
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His  good  humour  left  him.  It  looked  as  if  he  had  retired  from  1 
the  political  stage.  He  resigned  from  the  Conseil  General 
(County  Council)  of  the  Seine  et  Oise.  He  closed  down  his 
paper,  La  Voix  Nationale,  He  suffered  an  eclipse. 

But  it  was  only  temporary.  A  man  of  his  striking  qualities  ! 
could  not  remain  in  the  background.  A  constituency  was 
found  for  him  at  Belfort,  and  back  he  came  to  the  Chamber,  to 
the  joy  of  his  old  chief  Clemenceau,  and  to  office  when  M. 
Poincare  formed  his  Government  of  National  Union.  The 
Ministry  of  Public  Works  is  a  very  important  department,  and 
as  soon  as  M.  Tardieu  was  put  at  the  head  of  it  he  gave  eloquent 
proof  of  what  could  be  done  when  a  minister  was  not  hampered 
by  the  considerations  of  political  parties.  France  was  living 
under  a  political  truce.  The  finances  had  to  be  restored.  The  j 

politicians  had  to  forget  their  party  quarrels  and  to  work  in  the  I 

interests  of  the  country.  | 

M.  Tardieu  showed  that  he  was  a  born  administrator,  a  man  of 
vision.  He  learnt  much  during  the  year  (1919-20)  when  he  was 
Minister  of  the  Liberated  Regions,  and  he  forthwith  put  the 
experience  he  had  gained  into  practice.  He  saw  that  France 
was  a  country  of  tourism  and  that  if  tourists  were  to  be  attracted, 
roads,  which  had  been  sadly  neglected,  should  be  repaired.  He  ! 
obtained  and  spent  millions  of  francs  for  this  purpose.  Millions 
more  were  spent  on  the  ports.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  i 
while  he  was  Minister  of  Public  Works  M.  Tardieu  did  a  great 
deal  in  laying  the  basis  of  the  economic  prosperity  which  France 
has  enjoyed  during  the  last  four  years. 

He  did  so  well  in  his  job  that  people  began  to  speak  of  him  as 
a  great  statesman  of  the  future,  as  the  successor  of  M.  Poincare 
in  the  premiership.  But  his  hour  had  not  yet  struck.  The 
Radicals  were  chafing,  itching  for  power.  They  who  had  made 
so  lamentable  a  show  when  they  ruled  the  country  from  1924 
to  1926  had  Jiad  enough  of  national  union,  and  they  were 
preparing  to  sweep  the  country  at  the  general  election  of  1928. 

The  minister  whom  they  feared  on  account  of  his  cleverness  and 
energy  was  M.  Tardieu,  and  they  made  a  special  effort  to  defeat 
him  at  Belfort.  They  did  not  succeed.  The  result  of  the 
election  was  a  majority  in  favour  of  the  continuance  of  the  policy 
of  national  union  and  against  the  old  political  cartel  formed  of  the  f 

Radicals,  Radical  Socialists  and  Socialists.  But  it  was  an  ^ 
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uncertain  majority — so  uncertain  that  the  Radicals  and  Socialists 
embarked  on  a  policy  of  intrigue  against  the  Government.  The 
Radical  ministers  had  to  resign.  M.  Poincare  had  done  great 
things.  He  had  saved  France  from  bankruptcy.  He  knew 
that  he  had  the  country  with  him,  but  he  saw  the  writing  on  the 
wall.  It  told  him  that  sooner  or  later  tlie  intriguers  would  bring 
him  down.  When,  at  last,  he  was  forced  to  resign  for  health 
reasons  it  was  the  silver-tongued  M.  Briand,  the  subtle  dialectician, 
the  man  of  compromise  who  found  himself  premier  for  the 
twelfth  time.  Even  he,  a  politician  of  the  Left,  ex-member  of 
the  Socialist  party,  the  great  peace  crusader,  the  promoter  of 
the  Locarno  agreements  and  the  real  originator  of  the  Kellogg 
pact  against  war,  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  intriguers,  many 
of  whom  posed  as  his  personal  friends. 

When  M.  Tardieu  was  invited  by  the  President  of  the  Re¬ 
public  to  form  a  cabinet  he  was  under  no  illusion  as  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  which  lay  before  him.  What  could  he 
do  with  a  small  and  uncertain  majority.?  How  could  he  thwart 
the  intriguers.?  A  man  of  courage  and  daring  conceptions  he 
accepted  M.  Doumergue’s  invitation  and  formed  a  cabinet.  He 
was  young  for  a  French  premier,  in  service  as  well  as  in  years, 
and  particularly  in  appearance.  He  gave  the  impression  of  a 
man  of  44  rather  than  54  as  with  nimble  step  he  mounted  the 
tribune  and  with  a  courage  born  of  confidence  in  himself  he 
faced  the  Chamber  and  proceeded  to  read  his  declaration  of 
policy. 

November  7,  1929  was  a  historic  day  in  the  French  Chamber. 
Here  was  M.  Tardieu,  after  something  like  thirteen  years’  service 
as  a  deputy,  leading  it  and  the  country.  Behold  him  premier 
of  France,  with  a  fine  record  behind  him.  His  gestures,  the 
firm  timbre  of  his  voice  and  his  eloquent  words  revealed  youth, 
optimism,  faith  and  will,  and  something  else — hope  in  the  future 
of  France.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  not  for  decades 
had  a  ministerial  declaradon  thrilled  the  Chamber  and  the  country 
as  did  that  of  M.  Tardieu.  His  supporters  punctuated  it  with 
rounds  of  applause;  his  opponents,  the  Radicals  and  Socialists, 
were  clearly  amazed,  puzzled  and  crestfallen. 

It  was  an  entirely  new  and  fascinating  programme  that  the 
premier  put  before  the  Chamber — a  programme  that  had  not 
been  drawn  up  in  the  interests  of  political  groups  and  cliques  of 
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which  the  Chamber  is  made  up,  but  in  the  interests  of  the  ■ 

country  as  a  whole.  By  its  realism  it  appealed  to  the  saner  * 

elements  of  the  country,  and  it  was  not  surprising  that  on  the 
morrow  M.  Tardieu  should  be  hailed  as  a  realist  premier.  He 
had  shown  what  he  wanted  and  what  the  country  needed.  The 
boldness  of  his  policy  robbed  the  older  politicians  of  breath.  I 
They  had  been  accustomed  to  listening  to  definitions  of  political 
formulae  by  which  France  had  to  be  governed.  Here  was  a 
statesman  who  had  thrown  these  things  to  the  winds.  Con¬ 
struction  and  progress  in  France  and  the  development  of  under¬ 
standing  among  the  peoples — these  were  the  things  that  M. 
Tardieu  stood  for.  By  construction  he  meant  the  expenditure  of 
huge  sums  of  money  for  the  electrification  of  the  country  districts, 
the  provision  of  potable  water,  afforestation,  agricultural  research,  | 
rural  telephones,  broadcasting,  the  fight  against  consumption,  J 
the  building  of  hospitals,  laboratories  for  technical  teaching,  road-  1 
mending,  the  suppression  of  level  crossings,  and  improvements 
in  inland  navigation. 

And  as  a  prewf  of  how  carefully  he  had  gone  into  these  matters,  1 
he  gave  estimates  of  the  cost.  The  policy  of  M.  Tardieu  is  a  I 
policy  of  prosperity  for  France.  For  him  prosperity  means  an  in¬ 
crease  on  parallel  lines  of  production,  profits  of  enterprises  and  the  [ 
wages  of  the  workmen  and  the  raising  of  the  standard  of  living,  L 
particularly  that  of  the  least  fortunate  classes  of  the  community. 

His  audacious  but  essentially  practical  scheme  of  national  equip¬ 
ment  which  had  to  cost  something  like  five  milliard  francs  and 
had  to  be  completed  in  five  years  laid  hold  of  the  imagination  of 
Frenchmen  in  the  mass.  M.  Tardieu  was  hailed  as  the  political 
saviour  of  the  country  who  knew  what  should  be  done  in  order 
to  remove  the  scars  of  war  and  bring  peace  and  prosperity  to 
France  after  the  heavy  sacrifices  she  had  borne. 

M.  Tardieu  had  made  an  excellent  beginning  in  his  premier¬ 
ship,  and  there  was  naturally  much  curiosity  as  to  how  he  would 
comport  himself  when  he  was  pitted  against  the  statesmen  of 
other  countries  in  conducting  international  negotiations.  French 
prestige  had  suffered  at  The  Hague  during  the  negotiations  in 
connection  with  claims  of  the  various  countries  entitled  to  share 
in  German  reparations.  Mr.  Snowden  succeeded  in  rolling-up 
M.  Cheron,  the  bluff,  farmer-like  Minister  of  Finance,  but  at  the 
second  meeting  at  The  Hague  when  the  Young  Plan  for 
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furnishing  German  reparations  had  to  be  accepted  he  got  on  very 
well  with  M.  Tardieu  whose  knowledge  of  English  served  him  in 
good  stead.  When  M.  Tardieu  returned  from  The  Hague, 
France  had  the  satisfaction  that  he  had  safeguarded  her  interests. 

The  world  knows  how  he  imposed  himself  on  the  Naval 
Conference,  not  only  by  his  pleasing  personality  which  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  dominated  that  assembly  of  statesmen  and  naval 
experts  but  by  the  thoroughness  with  which  he  presented  the 
French  view  on  this  thorny  question  of  naval  disarmament.  In 
the  light  of  what  has  happened  it  can  be  said  that  if  the  other 
delegations  had  defined  their  needs  as  M.  Tardieu  had  done  for 
France  unpleasant  deadlocks  would  have  been  obviated,  and 
possibly  the  result  of  the  Conference  would  have  been  vastly 
different.  Its  net  result  for  the  French  premier  was  that  he 
established  a  world-wide  reputation  as  a  statesman. 

Small  causes  sometimes  produce  grave  results.  Certainly  the 
fall  of  his  first  government  was  indirectly  due  to  the  influenza 
cold  he  caught  in  London.  If  instead  of  being  confined  to  bed  at 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  he  had  been  able  to  attend  the  debate 
in  the  Chamber  on  the  Budget,  he  would  have  dealt  with  the 
intriguers  as  he  had  done  on  more  serious  occasions.  After  all 
the  Radicals  and  Socialists  did  not  gain  a  great  victory.  They 
brought  the  Government  down  on  a  very  minor  point  in  the 
Budget,  and  the  infinitesimal  majority  they  obtained  was  an 
eloquent  presage  of  what  was  in  store  for  them  when  they 
presented  their  Government  to  the  Chamber.  I  was  at  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior  when  the  defeated  ministers  arrived, 
visibly  distressed,  in  order  to  inform  their  bed-ridden  chief  what 
had  happened.  M.  Tardieu  received  them  in  his  bedroom  and 
heard  what  they  had  to  say.  His  good  humour  surprised  them. 
They  had  come  to  console  him,  but  it  was  he  who  was  the 
consoler. 

The  majority  of  Frenchmen  knew  that  he  would  return,  and 
they  rejoiced  when,  the  Radical  Government  of  M.  Camille 
Chautemps  having  been  strangled  at  its  birth,  M.  Tardieu  was 
again  asked  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  if  he  would  form 
a  Government.  I  was  standing  on  the  steps  of  the  Elysee  palace 
with  several  scores  of  journalists  when  he  emerged  smoking  a 
dgarette  with  a  smile  on  his  face  and  a  slip  of  paper  in  his  hand. 
He  had  written  the  communique  telling  of  his  interview  with 
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M.  Doumergue.  He  was  his  own  reporter.  The  communique 
announced  his  consent  to  form  a  cabinet. 

A  great  surprise  was  reserved  for  France  when  M.  Tardieu 
had  to  tell  the  story  of  how  he  had  to  form  his  second  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  country  saw  in  him  a  master  tactician.  He  wanted 
things  done.  The  Budget  had  to  be  passed;  the  Young  Plan 
had  to  be  ratified ;  the  naval  Conference  had  to  be  got  out  of  the 
way;  he  desired  to  get  on  with  his  programme;  he  wished  to  do 
something  for  France.  It  was  immaterial  to  him  who  the  men 
were  who  had  to  carry  out  this  programme.  What  he  sighed 
for  was  a  Government  of  Republican  Union  which  would 
govern  in  the  interests  of  France.  He  approached  the  men  who 
had  defeated  him.  “  You  want  office,”  he  said  in  effect. 
“Well,  you  can  have  seven  posts  in  the  Government.  Work 
with  me  in  doing  things  that  should  be  done  immediately.  Let 
us  call  a  truce  to  political  bickering,  and  after  we  have  done  the 
necessary  I  shall  resign.” 

The  intriguers  spurned  the  offer.  They  even  insulted  the 
man  who  had  offered  them  office  by  labelling  him  a  man  of 
reaction  and  of  the  Right.  M.  Tardieu  formed  his  Government 
without  them.  He  had  shown  his  disinterestedness.  He  had 
proved  that  he  was  not  a  party  man,  that  his  principal 
preoccupation  was  the  welfare  of  the  country.  His  declaration 
of  policy  in  the  Chamber  on  February  25,  attracted  the  country 
quite  as  much  as  his  first  pronouncement  in  November.  The 
same  realistic  touch  was  in  it.  The  heavy  taxes  were  paralysing 
industry  and  would  have  to  be  reduced  if  an  economic  crisis  were 
to  be  averted.  The  policy  of  national  equipment  had  to  be 
proceeded  with,  and  France  would  work  for  a  general  organisation 
of  peace  in  the  world  and  for  a  new  order  in  Europe  founded  on 
the  free  and  pacific  confederation  of  the  productive  forces. 

As  head  of  the  Government  and  leader  of  Parliament,  M. 
Tardieu  gave  signal  proof  of  statesmanship  during  the  last  week 
of  March  when  he  had  to  put  up  a  stiff  fight  not  only  in  the 
Chamber  but  in  the  Senate.  In  the  Chamber  the  Young  Plan 
had  to  be  ratified.  Now,  though  the  Radicals  and  Socialists, 
apostles  of  universal  peace,  were  in  favour  of  ratification,  they 
sought  an  opportunity  of  hampering  M.  Tardieu  by  suggesting 
that  he  and  M.  Briand  had  not  the  same  ideas  of  peace.  The 
leader  of  the  cabal  against  him  was  that  ambitious  politician  and 
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political  misfit  M.  Herriot  who  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
was  one  of  the  least  satisfactory  Premiers  that  France  has  had. 

M.  Herriot  has  falsified  the  generally  accepted  opinion  that 
municipal  experience  is  a  good  training  for  statesmanship.  He 
has  been  mayor  of  Lyons  for  something  like  twenty  years.  A 
good  mayor,  too.  But  when  he  attained  the  summit  of  his 
ambition  and  became  Premier  in  1924  he  made  a  mess  of  things. 
He  was  at  the  head  of  the  Government  which  brought  France 
to  the  brink  of  bankruptcy  in  1926,  which  was  responsible  for  the 
fall  of  the  franc  to  240  to  the  pound.  Ambitious  and  intriguing 
politicians  have  short  memories.  Has  M.  Herriot  forgotten  that 
turbulent  scene  in  front  of  the  Chamber?  A  very  ugly  crowd 
had  assembled  when,  his  disastrous  Government  having  fallen, 
he  brought  down  its  successor  and  formed  another?  Popular 
feeling  was  arrayed  against  him.  He  wanted  to  resign,  but  the 
President  of  the  Republic  compelled  him  to  go  to  the  Chamber 
and  face  his  responsibilities  and  suffer  the  ignominy  of  a  well- 
merited  defeat. 

Poor  Herriot.  I  first  encountered  him  in  London  in 
1916  when  he  occupied  a  minor  post  in  the  ministry.  These 
were  the  days  of  the  union  sacree  when  political  animosities  were 
stifled.  The  opinion  I  formed  of  him  then  was  confirmed  when 
years  later  it  was  given  to  me  to  study  him  at  close  quarters. 
M.  Herriot  is  a  demagogue.  And  yet  he  is  one  of  the  foremost 
intellectuals  in  France,  one  of  her  best  writers,  who  would  go 
very  far,  indeed,  if  he  eschewed  politics  and  stuck  to  his  pen. 
Return  to  literature.  Monsieur  Herriot.  You  are  a  great  writer. 
Your  books  on  Madame  Recamier,  the  Normandy  forests  and 
Beethoven  are  really  charming.  As  a  writer  you  have  a  large 
and  sympathetic  public.  As  a  politician  your  influence,  in 
the  opinion  of  a  large  number  of  your  countrymen,  is  frankly 
bad  for  France. 

M.  Tardieu  has  taken  the  measure  of  M.  Herriot  and  M.  Leon 
Blum,  the  leaders  of  the  Radicals  and  Socialists.  The  weapon 
he  employs  against  them  is  one  that  they  do  not  like — his  pitying 
smile  and  eternal  good  humour.  They  would  prefer  explosions 
of  anger  to  that  smile.  But  ebullitions  of  wrath  are  incompatible 
with  good  humour,  and  so  M.  Tardieu’s  trenchant  reproaches, 
never  lacking  in  argument,  are  invariably  accompanied  with  the 
smile  that  smites. 
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M.  Tardieu  would  go  very  far  and  France  would  benefit 
amazingly  under  him  if  the  atmosphere  in  the  Chamber  was  less 
charged,  if  the  opposing  parties  were  not  so  nearly  balanced.  He 
is  a  tireless  worker.  There  is  not  another  statesman  in  France 
who  has  a  better  and  surer  comprehension  of  her  necessities.  He 
studies  his  country  not  from  the  point  of  view  of  political 
doctrines  but  from  the  standpoint  of  its  immediate  needs.  And 
he  knows  these  needs  and  is  in  a  hurry  to  fulfil  them.  His  is 
not  a  purely  national  programme,  however.  While  his  vision 
embraces  the  whole  of  France,  and  while  he  has  worked  out  to 
the  most  minute  detail  a  scheme  for  increasing  her  capacity  of 
production  and  thus  augmenting  her  prosperity,  which  should  be 
the  duty  of  every  statesman  worthy  of  the  name,  his  gaze  is  also 
fixed  on  the  outer  world.  He  is  solicitous  that  other  countries 
should  march  with  France  in  realising  the  blessings  of  peace  and 
well-being. 

“  We  desire  more  than  economic  understandings.  We  want 
the  entente  of  the  peoples.  These  are  the  reasons  for  which  we 
shall  vote  the  Young  Plan,  without  any  political  thought,  with 
the  firm  confidence  that  it  is  the  end  of  a  rather  sinister  period 
and  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  era.” 

There  we  have  the  mind  of  M.  Tardieu.  It  is  the  nimble  mind 
of  a  practical  statesman,  not  that  of  a  political  dreamer.  He  is 
a  refreshing  force  in  French  politics,  an  animateur  with  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  breadth  of  outlook,  a  surprising  knowledge  of  world 
problems,  stupendous  energy  and  whole-hearted  enthusiasm. 
Frenchmen  who  are  not  slaves  of  political  doctrines  or  prisoners 
of  parties  see  in  him  a  statesman  who,  given  the  opportunity,  is 
capable  of  accomplishing  great  things  for  France.  A  France 
under  M.  Tardieu,  could  he  remain  in  office  only  a  few  years, 
would  be  a  France  transformed. 

For  the  moment  he  is  handicapped.  His  majority  is  a  floating 
one  and  therefore  uncertain.  It  is  obtained  from  the  Centre, 
most  of  the  Right  and  a  little  of  the  Left.  In  the  French 
Chamber  it  is  not  a  question  of  three  parties  as  in  the  House  of 
Commons;  it  is  a  question  of  something  like  twenty  groups.  To 
a  foreign  observer  this  group  system  is  the  curse  of  the  French 
Parliament.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  a  Government 
to  always  satisfy  all  the  groups  on  which  it  depends  for  its 
majority.  That  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  there  is  no  stability 
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I  of  government  in  France.  Defections  are  brought  about  by  lobby 
intrigues.  It  is  in  the  lobby  where  the  fate  of  most  Governments 
is  sealed. 

At  this  moment  the  intriguers  are  working  actively  against 

BM.  Tardieu.  They  will  defeat  him  in  time,  but  they  will  never 
get  rid  of  him.  The  eyes  of  France  are  fixed  upon  him.  By 
the  force  of  things  this  realist  Premier  is  building  up  and  con- 
I  solidating  a  reputation  for  statesmanship.  He  has  impressed  the 
?  popular  imagination  by  his  bold  schemes  of  betterment  for  France. 
It  is  a  policy  of  construction  and  not  of  destruction  that  he  is 
pursuing  to-day,  and  whether  he  falls  or  continues  in  office  this 
I  fact  will  be  remembered  at  the  next  general  election. 

In  France,  as  in  other  countries,  there  are  critics  of  the 
Parliamentary  institution.  These  critics  consider  that  the  country 
suffers  on  account  of  the  time  wasted  in  the  Chamber  and  Senate 
by  politicians  who  have  no  claim  to  the  title  of  legislator  beyond 
!  their  ability  to  deliver  speeches.  There  are  many  professional 

I  politicians  in  France.  Theirs  is  the  policy  of  the  loaves  and 

.  fishes.  These  things  come  first,  the  country  afterwards.  M. 
r  Tardieu  has  given  an  eloquent  manifestation  of  his  will  to  change 
the  Parliamentary  outlook,  to  inspire  the  elected  of  the  people 
I?  to  sink  their  party  differences,  to  abandon  the  weapons  of 
I  intrigue  and  spite  and  keep  their  eyes  fixed  on  one  goal — the 
I  weal  of  France. 

This  was  M.  Poincare’s  ideal,  and  for  two  years  he  was  able 
to  realise  it  because  the  men  of  the  Left,  their  heads  bent  in  shame, 
had  to  obey  the  crack  of  his  whip.  M.  Tardieu’s  task,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  establishing  Republican  unity,  is  more  difficult. 
The  Radicals  and  Socialists  mean  to  have  his  skin.  He  is  a 
bonny  fighter,  and  if  he  has  to  go  down,  depend  upon  it,  it  will 
be  with  flying  colours. 


THE  WHIRLIGIG  OF  TIME 
By  Clifford  Bax 
I 

A  DRAMATIC  critic  is  something  of  a  monstrosity.  He  may 
be  likened  to  a  professional  cyclist  whose  calves  are 
fantastically  developed.  Bicycles  are  intended  for  the 
convenience  of  normal  persons,  and  the  theatre  exists  to  give 
pleasure  and  stimulus  to  the  normal  citizen.  A  dramatic  critic 
is  an  unnatural  playgoer.  He  is  not  a  true  representative  of  the 
public  because  he  does  not  see  the  theatre  as  the  public  sees  it. 
He  is  like  a  man  who  must  eat  fifteen  meals  a  day :  and  it  is 
astonishing  that  certain  critics  should  be  able  to  keep  their 
sensibility  almost  unimpaired. 

I  was  led  to  this  reflection  when,  as  chairman  of  the  Stage 
Society,  I  had  been  moved  by  curiosity  to  examine  its  portly 
volumes  of  press-cuttings.  They  extend  over  more  than  thirty 
years;  and  it  is  in  the  hope  that  other  readers  may  share  the 
interest  and  amusement  which  I  derived  from  studying  them 
that  I  have  put  together  this  collection  of  critical  gems.  The 
Stage  Society,  as  everyone  is  aware,  was  always  a  fearless  champion 
of  the  advanced  drama.  It  produced  so  many  dramatic  works, 
which  are  now  well-known,  that  the  reader  will  probably  be 
familiar  with  most  of  the  plays  to  which  I  shall  refer.  Perhaps 
I  should  add  that  here  and  there  I  have  omitted  subsidiary  clauses 
in  the  criticisms  from  which  I  shall  c]uote.  I  have  done  this 
for  the  comfort  of  the  reader,  and  of  course  have  not  intentionally 
misrepresented  any  critic. 

II 

Ibsen 

To  read  the  contemporary  notices  of  Ibsen’s  work  is  to  be 
carried  back  to  a  world  that  long  ago  passed  away.  It  hardly 
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seems  credible  now  that  The  Lady  from  the  Sea,  produced  in 
1902,  should  have  been  considered  “  quite  incomprehensible  ” 
and  “poor  dramatic  fare”  (The  Whitehall  Review\  “better 
suited  to  perusal  than  to  presentation  ”  (Daily  Graphic),  or 
“  incomprehensible,  unentertaining  and  irrational  ”  (Referee) : 
that  the  Daily  Express,  having  called  it  incomprehensible,  should 
have  slipped  so  badly  as  to  affirm  that  “  the  opportunities  for 
acting  are  slight  ” :  that  the  Athenaeum  should  have  thought 
that  “  the  whole  suffers  from  the  parochialism  of  which  Ibsen 
rarely  divests  himself  ” :  or,  stranger  still,  that  the  Daily  Mail 
should  have  asserted  that  “  it  can  hardly  be  reckoned  good  art, 
even  by  the  injudicious.” 

The  Daily  Mail  and  the  Referee,  however,  spoke  even  more 
boldly  about  When  We  Dead  Awa1{en.  “  Fortunately,”  said  the 
Mail,  “  the  English  public  has  long  since  made  it  clear  that 
Ibsen  is  in  no  demand  here,  and  such  a  dolorous  play  can  scarcely 
appeal  even  to  the  insignificant  minority.  Perhaps  it  is  super¬ 
fluous  to  state  that  the  Stage  Society  was  sponsor  for  the 
performance  of  the  cheerless,  morbid  and  uninteresting  piece.” 
The  Referee  dismisses  Ibsen  with  the  following  Olympian 
utterance :  “  The  dramatist  who  wishes  to  be  heard  should  say 
what  he  means  and  mean  what  he  says.  When  it  is  impossible 
to  find  what  he  does  mean,  he  may  be  reckoned  of  small  account 
as  a  dramatist,  especially  when,  as  in  this  case,  he  is  not  only 
distressingly  obscure  but  deplorably  dull.”  After  these  pro¬ 
nouncements  nothing  will  surprise  the  reader,  but  he  may  be 
amused  by  the  words  of  the  Morning  Post  (“  It  would  be 
presumptuous  in  the  uninitiated  to  criticise  a  piece  which 
evidently  transcends  the  traditional  or  the  classical  standards  ”), 
the  scorn  of  the  Era  (“  ineffectual,  incomprehensible  and  often 
absurd  ”),  and  the  assurance  of  the  Weel{ly  Dispatch  (“  it  is 
everything  that  a  play  should  not  be.”) 


Ill 

Bernard  Shaw 


In  1930  Mr.  Shaw  could  write  nothing  that  would  not  receive 
general  eulogy.  In  iqoi  the  Stage  Society  produced  Mrs. 
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Warren's  Profession.  The  chorus  of  catcalls  with  which  the 
press  greeted  the  play  began  before  it  had  been  produced,  for  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  warned  the  world  that  “  playgoers  will  be 
invited  to  steep  themselves  in  the  moral  miasma  arising  from 
Mrs.  Warren  s  Profession."  Subsequently  the  Daily  Telegraph 
confined  its  notice  to  the  words  “  the  author  himself  rightly 
describes  the  piece  as  unpleasant.  No  further  comment  is  called 
for.”  The  St.  James’s  Gazette  “  hoped  that  the  Stage  Society 
intends  to  eschew  dramatic  garbage  in  future.”  The  Globe  and 
the  Daily  Graphic  were  in  close  agreement,  the  former  observing 
primly  that  “  our  dramatic  critic  finds  himself  unable  to  define 
the  motive  of  the  piece,  lest  he  should  outrage  the  susceptibilities 
of  our  readers,”  and  the  latter  ruling  that  “  the  subject  is,  frankly, 
unmentionable  in  the  columns  of  a  newspaper.  What  could 
not  be  discussed  at  a  mixed  dinner  party  scarcely  challenges  the 
vivacity  of  stage  interpretation.”  A  paper  called  T he  Manchester 
Umpire  said  plainly  “  I  can’t  write  any  more  about  it.  The 
stirring  of  my  recollections  of  it  make  me  sick,”  and  inasmuch 
as  the  Sunday  Sun  declared  the  play  to  be  ”  nauseating  and 
unsavoury,”  we  may  picture  the  two  critics  in  an  unhappy  con¬ 
dition  outside  the  theatre.  And  to  us,  who  regard  Mr.  Shaw  as 
a  puritan,  it  is  odd  to  hear  the  World  complaining  that  “  another 
defect  is  his  inability  to  touch  pitch  without,  so  to  speak, 
wallowing  in  it.” 

When  we  pass  from  execration  to  attempts  at  criticism,  we 
find  S.R.L.  in  the  Morning  Leader  sorrowfully  stating  that  “  it 
is  painful  to  see  how  little  the  play  achieves.  It  presents  no 
feasible  or  profound  character,  and  its  treatment  of  passions  is 
puerile  where  it  is  not  merely  negligent.”  The  Daily  Mail  says 
that  “  his  seriousness  is  hard  to  take  seriously.”  The  Birmingham 
Post  sums  up  the  matter  in  the  two  words  “  dramatically 
worthless  ”.  Finally,  the  Academy  announces  that  "  Mrs. 
Warren’s  Profession  is  far  beneath  even  the  minor  efforts  of  those 
despised  playwrights  Mr.  A.  W.  Pinero  and  H.  A.  Jones.  As  a 
work  of  art,  it  stands  about  level  with  The  Last  of  the  Dandies 
and  Miss  Hobbs.”  The  critic  proceeded  to  say  that  “  we  note 
among  the  future  productions  of  the  Society  The  Marrying  of 
Anne  Leete,  by  Mr.  Granville  Barker;  the  title  is  a  bad  omen; 
also  a  translation  of  La  Nouvelle  Idole,  by  Francois  Curel.  Are 
there,  then,  no  first-class  plays?” 
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IV 

Granville  Barker 

Indeed,  The  Marrying  of  Anne  Leete  fared  hardly  better  than 
Mrs.  Warren.  S.R.L.  sighs  heavily  “  If  our  young  men  of  the 
stage  would  learn  a  little  more  of  life  and  a  little  less  of  ‘  love 
they  would  find  the  great  passion  figuring  quite  largely  enough, 
but  oh !  how  much  more  healthily.”  The  Sporting  and  Dramatic 
Hews  remarked  that  “we  thought  it  exceedingly  stupid”,  and  the 
Clarion,  not  to  be  outdone,  tells  us  that  the  play  “  is  not,  as  its 
author  probably  imagined,  a  masterpiece  of  intellectual 
crystallisation,  but  a  farrago  of  pretentious  stupidity.”  More 
surprising  is  the  contemptuous  tone  of  the  Times  whose  critic 
observed  that  “  something  was  expected  of  Mr.  Barker,  who 
was  one  of  the  authors  of  that  capital  play  The  Weather  Hen. 
After  seeing  his  unaided  attempt,  one  can  only  say  that  hi^ 
collaborator  must  have  been  a  very  able  playwright.”  I  confess 
that,  until  I  exhumed  this  notice,  I  had  never  heard  of  The 
Weather  Hen  and  that  I  do  not  know  who  assisted  Mr.  Barker 
1  in  its  composition. 

In  1907  the  critics  were  still  determined  to  suppress  Mr.  Barker. 
E.A.B.  of  the  Daily  News,  in  writing  of  Waste,  begins  by  saying 
H  that  “  nothing  could  make  the  terrible  and  undramatic  loquacity 
1  of  the  play  tolerable,”  and  proceeds,  in  a  sad  and  avuncular  tone, 
to  express  a  wish  that  the  author  “  may  shake  himself  free  from 
what,  I  hope,  is  only  a  mental  affectation.  If  he  does  not,  it 
is  wrong  to  hold  out  any  hope  that  he  will  ever  write  a  great 
play.”  The  Referee,  faithful  to  the  obsolete,  says  magisterially 
that  “  Mr.  Barker  has  yet  to  learn,  as  Mr.  Shaw  has  still  to  learn, 
that  it  is  not  dialogue  but  action  which  is  the  life  and  soul  of 
drama.”  The  Outlook^  certainly  did  not  hedge.  “  A  play,”  it 
"ommented,  “  which — ^judged  by  the  standard  of  criticism  which 
it  challenges — can  only  be  called  bad.” 

V 

Somerset  Maugham,  Tolstoy  and  Others 

The  Stage  Society  had  started  with  the  belief  that  it  would  be 
able  to  introduce  a  number  of  notable  and  undiscovered  play- 
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wrights.  In  1903,  hoping  to  justify  this  belief,  it  produced  A 
Man  of  Honour.  This  was  a  play  “  written  ”  as  we  learn  from 
the  Weekly  Survey,  “  by  Mr.  William  Somerset  Maugham  who 
is,  I  understand,  known  as  a  writer,  though  not  to  me.”  How 
did  the  pundits  greet  him?  The  Times  said  that  his  play  was 
“  so  ugly  in  subject  and  so  dismal  in  tone,  that  it  ought  to  give 
abiding  satisfaction  to  all  playgoers  who  take  their  pleasures 
sadly.”  The  Daily  News,  making  a  most  unhappy  choice  for 
its  heavy  sarcasm,  “  questioned  whether  die  Stage  Society  is  wise 
to  have  abandoned  its  policy  of  producing  works  of  acknow¬ 
ledged  merit  for  one  of  publicly  presenting  such  examples  of  the 
great  unacted  as  may  be  selected  by  the  unaided  judgment  of  its 
own  Committee.  Unfortunately  for  his  success  as  a  dramatist, 
Mr.  Maugham’s  problem  arouses  much  more  interest  than  his 
persons  or  his  acdon, — in  fact,  than  his  play.”  This  opinion 
might  stand,  perhaps,  as  a  sufficient  warning  to  those  critics  of 
every  period  who  regard  “  the  great  unacted  ”  as  fair  game  for 
their  contempt,  but  it  pales  into  insignificance  by  comparison 
with  the  breezy  blunder  of  the  Sunday  Times.  Indeed,  the 
verdict  of  that  paper  upon  Mr.  Maugham  ought  to  be  written  in 
letters  of  gold  and  hung  up  over  the  mantelpiece  of  every  young 
playwright.  Here  it  is.  “  Has  the  potential  dramadst  that  the 
Stage  Society  has  graciously  revealed  to  us  any  special 
qualificadons  for  the  stage  whatever?  Has  the  play  any 
particular  sense  of  the  stage  about  it?  If  we  go  on  to  ask  our¬ 
selves  such  questions  as  these,  I  fear  that  we  can  only  give  them  a 
reply  in  the  negative.”  “  No  further  comment  ”  as  the  Daily 
Telegraph  might  have  said,  “  is  called  for  but  a  good  many 
of  us  are  glad  that  “  the  great  unacted  ”  decided  to  struggle  on. 

Ibsen  was  detested  in  those  days,  I  think,  because  he  was 
regarded  as  a  peril  to  the  home,  but  Tolstoy,  I  believe,  was  not 
looked  upon  with  nearly  so  much  horror.  The  reception  of  his 
play  The  Power  of  Darkness  can  only  be  explained,  if  I  am  right, 
by  the  supposition  that  his  critics,  although  they  could  stomach 
the  fatuous  or  the  false,  shrank  daintily  from  a  representation  of 
the  Russian  underworld.  The  Referee,  as  we  find  without 
surprise,  said  that  the  Stage  Society  “  went  one  worse  than  ever 
it  had  gone  before.”  The  Academy,  still  resolutely  opposed  to  the 
serious  drama,  declared  that  “  the  details  to  which  we  were  asked 
to  listen  were  nothing  short  of  disgusting.  The  play  is  not 
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edifying,  and  I  am  surprised  that  the  Stage  Society  should  have 
chosen  it.”  “  If  it  were  not  by  Count  Tolstoy,”  snarled  the 
Daily  Mirror,  “  it  would  be  called  degrading  rubbish.”  The 
critic  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  was  even  more  emphatic. 

“‘Faugh’!”  he  exclaimed,  “is  the  best  word  to  express  our 
feeling  toward  this  play.” 

Sudermann  and  Hauptmann,  in  1906,  could  please  our 
dramatic  tasters  no  more  than  Tolstoy.  The  Daily  Telegraph 
considered  Midsummer  Fires  to  be  “a  long  dreary  loquacious 
play.”  The  Daily  Express  uttered  the  verdict  that  “  the 
drama  is  of  the  slightest.”  And  E.A.B.  recorded  his  opinion 
^  that  “  Herr  Sudermann’s  ideas  are  not  crystallised  into 

<  drama.”  And  how  did  The  Weavers  by  Gerhardt  Hauptmann 

\  fare?  The  Daily  Telegraph  thought  it  “  a  singularly  aimless 

n  and  inconsequential  piece  of  work.”  The  Daily  Graphic  wrote 
B  it  down  as  “  formless,  incoherent,  reiterative,  undramatic  and 
most  unpleasant.”  The  Daily  Mail  triumphantly  announced 
that  “  we  did  not  glean  the  moral,”  though  how  it  could  fail  to 
I  do  so  seems  now  quite  unaccountable.  The  reader  will  probably 


have  received  by  this  time  the  impression  that  I  received, — that 
our  dramatic  critics,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  almost  generally 
resisted  every  important  playwright  whose  work  was  put  before 
them. 

VI 

Tchekhov  and  Strindberg 

The  commonest  dictum  of  these  critics — one  to  which  I  began 
to  look  forward  with  the  interest  of  a  collector — is  that  the  work 
which  they  have  just  seen  is  “  not  a  play  ”.  They  use  this  phrase 
of  a  gre.at  many  works  including  When  we  Dead  Awal^en,  Cupid 
and  Commonsense,  What  the  Public  Wants  (two  works  by  Arnold 
Bennett),  The  Lower  Depths  (by  Gorki)  and  The  Cherry  Orchard. 

Tchekhov  caught  many  of  them  napping.  By  1911  the 
Referee,  forgetting  what  it  had  said  in  1902,  remarks  “  Ibsen, 
however,  was  a  great  dramatic  craftsman.  T he  Cherry  Orchard 
is  a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches.”  The  Sunday  Times,  in  a 
notice  that  was  not  unfavourable,  nevertheless  assured  its  readers 
that  this  work  “  is  certainly  not  a  great  play, — it  may  not  be  even 
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a  good  play.”  The  Clarion  hankers  for  the  familiar.  “  From 
the  dramatic  point  of  view,”  it  states,  “  the  value  of  the  perform¬ 
ance  was  nil,  as  there  are  no  situations,  dramatic  or  otherwise.” 
And  the  Times,  whose  critic  ought  to  have  known  better,  said 
indulgently  that  “  the  players  did  their  best,  and  it  was  not  their 
fault  that  the  entertainment  was  not  entertaining.” 

The  production  of  Uncle  Vanya  in  1914,  did  not  cure  some  of 
the  critics  of  their  distaste  for  Tchekhov’s  genius.  “  All  the 
glamour  of  Russia,  its  music,  its  melancholy  and  its  mystery,”  said 
the  Daily  Mail,  “  could  not  prevent  Uncle  Vanya  from  becoming 
a  bore.”  The  Daily  Graphic  dismissed  the  play  as  ”  a  most 
dismal  affair  ”.  P.C.  in  the  Manchester  Guardian  commits 
himself  to  the  judgment  that  this  is  “  not  a  great  play.  The 
technique  is  by  no  means  a  masterly  technique.  It  is  indeed  quite 
baldly  primitive.”  And  as  for  the  Standard,  it  provides  us  with 
one  of  the  choicest  jewels  in  the  whole  collection.  “  Handled,” 
it  says,  “  according  to  English  notions  the  theme  could  make 
either  a  powerful  drama  or  a  gay  comedy.  As  it  is,  we  get 
nowhere.”  Creditors,  by  Strindberg — produced  in  1909— 
provoked  many  of  our  critics  to  their  usual  outcry  against  a  play¬ 
wright  who  is  destined  to  achieve  European  reputation.  “  Oh 
dear!”  pants  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  “what  an  afternoon!” 

“  Absolutely  objectless,”  grunts  our  old  friend  the  Academy, 
whose  critic  it  did  not  “  amuse,  interest  or  instruct.”  And  the 
Times  facetiously  comments,  “  When  the  curtain  descended,  we 
felt  that  it  was  our  turn  to  ask  ‘  Why.?’  ” 

VII 

Last  Specimens 

The  Academy  said  blandly  in  1908,  “  we  have  loyally  supported 
the  Stage  Society.”  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  evidence 
for  this  statement,  but  even  the  Academy  was  rarely  so  severe 
as  when  it  said  of  a  play  by  Mr.  Edward  Garnett  “  we  cannot 
admit  that  one  of  the  functions  of  the  Stage  Society  is  the  pro-  | 
duction  of  stupid  plays  by  stupid  beginners.”  Indeed,  as  I  look  i 
at  my  large  collection  I  am  tempted  to  offer  more  and  more 
specimens  for  the  admiration  of  the  reader;  but  I  must  content 
myself  with  showing  him  a  final  half-dozen.  P.C.,  whom  we 
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have  already  met,  was  so  much  distressed  by  the  production  of 
Blanco  Posnet  in  1909  that  he  remarked,  “  The  play  is  not  at  all 
a  work  of  art,  and  leaves  the  self-respecting  critic  with  really 
I  nothing  to  say  except,  like  the  late  Queen  Victoria,  ‘  We  arc  not 
I  amused  Let  me  say  at  once  that  nothing  will  induce  me  ever 
I  to  see  Blanco  Posnet  again  cither  professionally  or  for  my 
I  pleasure.”  Even  so  late  as  1914  the  Sunday  Times  bashfully  says 

I  of  Wanderers,  by  C.  K.  Munro  that  it  is  “  a  play  which  I  must 

I  politely  decline  to  discuss  before  the  readers  of  the  Sunday  Times." 

Augustus  Does  His  Bit,  produced  in  1917,  when  Mr.  Shaw  was 
I  not  in  general  favour,  seemed  to  the  Daily  Express  “  a  farrago 
of  rather  stale  japes  ”  and  to  the  Referee  just  simply  “  unmitigated 
j  bosh.”  Last  of  all  I  shall  quote  two  opinions  upon  Hindle 

Wa{es  when  it  was  performed  in  1911.  The  Sketch,  having 

admitted  that  this  epoch-marking  play,  was  “  quite  interesting,” 
added  the  astonishing  verdict  that  it  was  also  “  very  stagey  ” : 
and  the  critic  of  the  Referee,  to  whose  attitude  toward  anything 
new  we  have  now  become  accustomed,  reverts  to  the  critical 
accent  of  1901  and  says  to  his  readers,  “  Believe  me,  I  am  not 
squeamish.  Such  discussion  is  no  better  suited  to  the  theatre 
than  to  the  drawing-room  or  the  family  circle.” 


VIII 

The  titles  of  the  famous  plays  which  have  been  mentioned 
will  carry  a  good  many  playgoers  back  in  memory  to  the  pre-war 
world,  and  the  criticisms  which  I  have  cited  will  probably  recall 
to  such  playgoers  the  mental  atmosphere  in  which  we  then  moved. 
In  the  hope  of  completing,  not  unamusingly,  their  sense  of  bygone 
days,  perhaps  I  may  add  a  few  comments  upon  the  audience. 
In  1901  a  critic  says  of  the  Stage  Society  that  his  “  only  complaint 
against  this  association  is  that  there  is  about  it  a  suggestion  of 
long  hair,  willowy  uncorseted  females,  and  supercilious  super¬ 
iority.”  In  1904  we  hear  of  “  an  audience  mainly  composed  of 
straight-haired  English  ladies  with  artistic  tendencies.”  Fifteen 
years  later,  when  the  war  is  over,  the  audience  is  said  to  consist 
of  “  Society  people,  ‘  arty  ’  women  in  wool-embroidered  hand- 
woven  jumpers,  and  stage  folk  taking  a  busman’s  holiday,”  and 
in  1924  a  critic,  still  harping  upon  hair,  like  his  predecessor  of 
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twenty-three  years  earlier,  notes  that  he  “  found  the  typical  Stage 
Society  audience — young  men  in  comfortable  tweeds  and  with 
longish  unruly  hair,  clever-looking  girls  in  embroidered  jumpers 
and  with  their  hair  cut  Knave-of-Spades  fashion.” 

To  us,  of  course,  it  is  quite  unthinkable  that  our  present 
dramatic  critics  could  so  consistently  oppose  all  playwrights  of 
genius  or  distinction.  We  believe  in  our  critics.  We  cannot 
conceive  that  the  future  will  be  able  to  make  merry  over  their 
pronouncements;  but  we  should  remember  that  the  playgoers  of 
other  decades  also  believed  in  their  critics  and  that  these  critics 
were  as  confident  as  our  own  that  they  knew  when  a  play  was 
“  not  a  play  ”  and  when  a  dramatist  was  “  of  small  account  ”. 
Indeed,  however  deeply  we  revere  the  critics  who  are  guiding  us 
in  1930,  we  should  perhaps  be  wise  to  bear  in  mind  that  they  see 
more  plays  than  it  is  natural  for  any  person  to  see,  and  that  it  is 
difficult  for  a  man  who  is  in  the  habit  of  passing  judgment  to 
retain  any  doubt  of  his  ability  to  spot  winners. 


AN  IMPRESSION  OF  INDUSTRIAL  RUSSIA 


By  Peter  S.  H.  Alexander 

WHATEVER  vague  doctrinaire  form  of  socialism  the 
Russian  revolution  assumed  in  its  initial  stages,  the 
present  experiment  of  the  Soviet  Government  is  in  no 
way  lacking  in  definiteness  of  form  and  purpose.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  form  a  state  without  the  basic  conception  of  the  existence  of 
God  or  any  Supreme  Being;  the  State  operating  as  a  single 
organism,  complete  in  itself,  and  composed  of  citizens  who  form 
the  unit  organic  cells  with  restricted  and  fully  controlled  freedom 
of  movement.  It  is  very  much  more  than  a  state  which  has 
appropriated  all  private  property.  It  is  a  much  larger  thing  than 
an  attempt  at  a  practical  application  of  Western  European 
Socialism  of  any  well  defined  “  brand.”  It  may  be  most 
accurately  described  as  a  logical  application  of  American  methods 
of  scientific  management  to  the  governance  of  a  people. 

The  artists  of  the  new  regime  in  Russia  do  not  seem  to  have  as 
yet  completed  their  busy  activities  of  cataloguing  and  classifying 
the  work  of  previous  artists;  hence  little  or  no  expression  of  the 
revolution  and  what  it  stands  for  is  to  be  found  in  the  realm  of 
literature.  The  re-writing  of  fairy  tales  and  school  books, 
propaganda  in  novel,  play,  and  film,  together  with  administrative 
instructions  and  economic  reports,  may  be  said  to  embrace  the 
whole  literary  effort  of  Soviet  Russia. 

The  point  of  view  from  which  the  Soviet  experiment  can  be 
best  observed  is  that  of  the  industrialist,  because  the  main  effort 
of  the  Soviet  Government  has  been  directed  towards  the 
industrialisation  of  Russia,  and  the  appeal  of  the  leaders  found 
most  ready  response  amongst  the  organised  industrial  workers. 
It  is  probable  that  no  body  of  men,  other  than  the  rank  and  file 
of  Russian  trades  unions,  could  have  been  induced  to  make  this 
experiment,  and  it  is  also  probable  that  sooner  or  later,  with  the 
relaxed  hold  of  religion  and  the  Church  on  modern  trade 
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unionists,  that  some  such  experiment  would  have  been  made  in 
some  country  or  other. 

I  was  acting  as  administrative  manager  of  a  factory  in  Moscow 
and  also  as  a  consultant  to  a  State  Trust  which  was  starting  a 
new  manufacture.  In  our  factory  we  were  reducing  the  staff 
and  two  youths,  A.P.  and  P.V.,  (the  initials  will  be  simpler  for 
the  reader  than  the  full  Russian  names),  who  had  been  apprentice 
mechanics  for  over  two  years  with  me,  were  amongst  the  dis¬ 
charged.  A.P.  and  P.V.  had  just  the  kind  of  training  which 
suited  them  for  the  new  manufacture  in  connection  with  which 
I  was  acting  as  consultant.  I  recommended  the  technical 
manager  of  the  State  Trust  undertaking  to  secure  these  youths. 
He  was  only  too  pleased  to  do  so,  and  asked  me  to  send  them 
along.  They  were  interviewed,  and  as  a  result  the  technical 
manager  was  willing  to  engage  them  and  they  were  willing  to 
take  on  the  work.  The  proper  form  of  application  was  made 
by  the  manager  to  the  Labour  Exchange  for  two  mechanics,  and 
in  a  covering  letter  A.P.  and  P.V.  were  mentioned  as  suitable 
candidates.  A.P.  and  P.V.  applied  to  the  Labour  Exchange  for 
slips  which  would  authorise  them  to  be  candidates  for  the 
vacancies.  A.P.  was  given  a  slip  but  P.V.  was  refused. 

By  a  statute  issued  in  1925,  Narkomtrude,  the  abbreviated 
name  of  the  State  Department  of  Labour,  is  given  the  sole  right 
to  act  as  employment  agent,  and  must  control  the  whole 
distribution  of  the  labour  forces  throughout  all  Soviet  Russia. 
Without  the  sanction  of  Narkomtrude  a  business  may  not  act  as 
its  own  employment  agent — it  may  not  directly  offer  employment 
to  a  citizen.  In  practice  Narkomtrude  usually  does  allow  a 
concern  to  seek  out  its  own  higher  administrative  workers,  and 
in  some  cases  a  proportion  of  its  other  labour  staff,  but  the 
principle  is  adhered  to  very  closely,  that  a  concern  can  only 
engage  staff  through  Narkomtrude  or  its  organs.  The  citizen 
also  may  not  become  a  candidate  for  employment  without  the 
sanction — the  slip  referred  to  above — of  Narkomtrude.  This 
is  not  to  be  understood  as  barring  a  man  from  seeking  employ¬ 
ment.  A  man  may  seek  to  his  heart’s  content — outside  working 
hours — but  when  he  has  found  a  suitable  job  he  must  get  the 
slip  or  “  leestock  ”  from  the  Labour  Exchange  authorising  him 
to  be  a  candidate.  A.P.  and  P.V.  were  for  all  practical  purposes 
similarly  situated,  had  followed  the  same  procedure,  yet  A.P. 
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reached  the  “  leestock  ”  and  P.V.  did  not — at  any  rate  at  first, 
although  he  did  ultimately  after  some  ten  day’s  pressing  both  on 
the  part  of  the  technical  manager  and  P.V.  himself. 

If  P.V.  had  been  sent,  in  the  meantime,  by  the  Labour  Ex¬ 
change  as  a  candidate  for  another  situation  and  the  employer  had 
expressed  his  willingness  to  engage  him,  P.V.  could  not  have 
refused  that  other  situation  without  incurring  penalties  which 
would  have  involved  his  remaining  unemployed  for  some 
months.  The  same  penalties  would  have  been  incurred  had  P.V. 
failed  to  submit  himself  for  the  offered  employment. 

Under  Paragraph  ii  of  the  Labour  Code,  NarJ^omtrude  may 
summon  all  citizens  of  U.S.S.R.  to  compulsory  labour  unless  they 
are  exempt  on  certain  statutory  grounds  such  as  youth,  age,  or 
pregnancy.  That  is  to  say,  labour  may  be  conscripted. 

The  cumulative  effect  of  these  three  features  is  that  the  State 
fully  and  completely  disposes  of  the  labour  of  the  citizen.  It 
thus  appears  that  the  most  modern  and  advanced  forms  of 
Socialism  in  actual  practice  constitute  a  reinstatement  of  the  slave 
trade.  This  may  or  may  not  constitute  a  limitation  of  freedom. 
The  average  Russian  trades  unionist  would  indignantly  repudiate 
the  suggestion  that  he  is  a  slave,  and  in  support  of  this  he  would 
point  to  the  sections  of  the  statute  which  impose  limitations  on 
the  freedom  of  exploitation  of  labour  by  an  employer — either  a 
State  undertaking  or  a  private  employer. 

Thus  the  following  actual  case  which  occurred  in  England 
within  the  past  three  years  could  not  possibly  occur  in  Russia, 
nor  yet  anything  remotely  approaching  it,  for  brutality  of  treat¬ 
ment  under  the  same  circumstances  or  any  similar  ones.  A  firm, 
X,  contracted  for  work  for  a  very  large  concern  A.  A  filled  the 
firm  X  up  with  contracts,  and  X  thus  became  practically  wholly 
dependent  upon  A  for  its  business.  The  concern  A  then  com¬ 
menced  to  apply  pressure  to  the  firm  X  to  reduce  the  price  of  the 
goods  contracted  for,  and  the  firm  X  passed  this  pressure  on  to 
the  workers.  X  was  a  non-union  shop  employing  some  1,000 
men,  mostly  imported  from  other  districts,  including  the 
distressed  districts  of  Wales.  At  Christmas  a  week’s  holiday 
was  given  for  repairs  and  overhauling.  Some  ten  or  fifteen  men, 
on  returning  from  Wales  after  the  Christmas  week,  were  told  they 
were  not  wanted,  and  were  paid  off  with  one  hour’s  extra  pay. 
They  complained  that  after  the  week’s  holiday  they  had  no 
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money  to  pay  their  landladies’  bills  or  their  railway  fare  home. 
That,  they  were  advised,  was  no  concern  of  the  firm  X.  These 
men  left  without  paying  their  landladies’  bills,  and  tramped  the 
way  home  to  Wales.  The  next  day  a  new  squad  of  men  was 
started  by  the  firm  X.  The  source  of  information  for  the  above 
was  the  employment  manager  of  the  firm  X. 

In  Russia  a  concern,  B,  had  been  working  partly  on  three  shifts 
and  partly  on  two,  when  it  was  decided,  for  reasons  considered 
adequate,  to  restrict  production  to  one  shift  in  all  departments 
with  full  loading  of  the  entire  plant.  This  involved  the  discharge 
of  over  300  workers.  There  were  about  900  workers  employed 
prior  to  the  discharge.  The  concern  B  was  compelled  to  give 
one  month’s  notice  to  the  Trades  Union  and  the  Labour 
Exchange.  Every  person  discharged  had  the  right  to  appeal 
on  account  of  his  or  her  economic  position.  Practically  the 
whole  staff  of  over  800  had  to  be  combed  through  to  pick  out 
the  cases  which  could  best  stand  the  disturbance  of  discharge, 
and  when  it  was  ultimately  agreed  between  the  Trades  Union 
organ  in  the  factory  and  the  administration  that  a  person  was 
to  be  discharged,  three  weeks’  average  pay  was  given  as  com¬ 
pensation.  The  process  of  discharge  and  combing  commenced 
in  October  and  continued  till  December  20th.  Whilst  the 
English  case  is  probably  exceptional,  the  Russian  example  is  no 
exception,  but  is  in  accordance  with  the  statute. 

The  rates  of  pay  of  the  industrial  worker  are,  with  only  a  very 
few  exceptions,  also  outside  his  personal  bargaining  power.  The 
Trades  Union  does  not  fix  the  minimum  rates,  as  generally  in 
this  country,  but  the  actual  rates,  and  this  applies  to  all  persons 
within  the  categories.  Very  special  technicians,  known  as 
“  specialists,”  may  make  individual  agreements  at  special 
ex-category  rates  of  salary,  but  these  cases  are  not  numerous. 
Salaries  of  Russian  technicians  arc  low  and  very  seldom  attain 
to  or  exceed  £60  to  £So  per  month.  The  industrial  worker 
enjoys  a  very  liberal  measure  of  social  insurance  both  for  himself 
and  his  dependants.  He  is  thus  an  economic  slave  with  very 
limited  bargaining  power  in  the  matter  of  selling  his  labour,  but 
fairly  fully  and  effectively  protected  from  ruthless  exploitation, 
and  he  has  a  considerable  measure  of  security  and  stability  of 
employment  and  economic  status.  The  Russian  leaders  arc 
pragmatists  and  arc  attempting  by  trial  and  error  to  find  the  best 
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working  limits  of  bargaining  power  which  should  be  allowed 
in  order  to  avoid  the  economic  inefficiency  of  slave  labour.  An 
attempt  is  being  made  now  to  restrict  seventeen  categories  which 
had  a  range  of  pay  from  i :  8  to  seven  categories  with  a  range 
1:2^. 

The  completely  scientific  State  applying  the  principles  of 
American  scientific  management  is  logically  compelled  to  assume 
for  itself  the  position  of  the  Supreme  Being  or  God.  The 
rapidly  increasing  hold  which  America  is  gaining  on  the  Russian 
market  is  greatly  explained  by  the  fact  that  Russia  is  making  a 
logical  application  of  American  methods  of  works  management 
to  the  government  of  the  State.  One  of  the  chief  characteristics 
^  of  the  methods  of  the  disciples  of  Taylor  resides  in  the  central¬ 
isation  of  the  thinking  function  in  any  productive  organisation 
!  and  its  subsequent  decentralisation.  Its  purpose  is  to  ensure 
I  quick  response  of  the  executive  units,  in  administrative  organs 
linked  up  to  the  controlling  brain  centre.  In  the  Russian  State 
!  the  organic  connection  of  the  brain  centre  to  the  decentralised 

I  thinking  organs  is  effected  by  the  combination  of  the  functions 
of  the  Trades  Unions  and  the  “  Party.” 

'1  The  Trades  Unions  perform  much  of  the  functions  of  the 
I  organised  Church  in  Western  Europe.  They  constitute  the 
j  channels  through  which  the  unifying  forces  in  the  society  operate, 
I  just  as  the  Church,  being  the  house  of  the  Father  God,  unites  all 
the  members  of  the  society  in  a  brotherhood  as  the  children  of 
God.  The  Party  men,  by  their  hold  of  the  controlling  positions 
in  the  Unions,  and  also  in  the  productive  undertakings  and 
Trusts,  may  be  said  to  form  the  nerve  lines,  linking  the  members 
to  the  brain  centre.  The  policy  of  the  Party  transmitted  through 
these  nerve  lines  performs  the  function  of  the  Divine  Will.  Thus 
in  a  court  of  law  the  interpretation  placed  on  a  statute  in  any 
given  combination  of  circumstances  is  not  materially  influenced 
by  what  we  term  justice,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  average 
accepted  interpretation  of  the  Divine  Will,  but  is  practically 
wholly  guided  by  the  policy  of  the  Party. 

The  Trades  Unions  act  directly  on  the  workers  through  the 
workers’  or  factory  committee,  which  is  the  statutory  organ  of 
the  Trades  Union  inside  the  factory  or  other  undertaking.  This 
committee  has  very  wide  functions.  It  conducts  the  bargaining 
which  decides  the  wage  category  to  which  any  given  task  belongs. 
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The  rate  of  pay  is  thus  fixed  by  the  task,  not  by  the  individual 
qualifications  of  the  worker.  Workers  of  the  same  category  may 
earn  different  pay,  the  differences  being  determined  by  the 
amount  of  the  bonus,  which  in  turn  is  in  some  way  or  other  made 
dependent  upon  results.  The  committee  is  also  concerned  with 
the  development  of  the  culture,  sports,  entertainment  and  general 
welfare  of  the  workers.  The  committee  does  not,  as  yet, 
solemnize  marriages,  or  pronounce  any  blessing,  or  register  any 
pledge  of  consecration  on  the  newly-born,  hut  it  may  conduct  the 
funeral  services  and  act  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  executors 
or  guardians  of  the  dependants  who  have  been  deprived  of  their 
bread-winner.  A  funeral  service  conducted  by  a  factory  com¬ 
mittee  is  quite  a  grand  affair,  and  on  one  occasion,  I  recollect, 
there  was  not  a  dry  eye  amongst  the  audience  when  the  funeral 
oration  was  made  by  the  appointed  officer  of  the  factory 
committee.  The  factory  band  headed  the  procession,  which 
started  out  from  the  factory  club  room.  The  committee  is  also 
employed  as  the  agent  of  the  anti-God  league.  At  Easter,  when 
the  Paschal  cake  is  taken  to  Church  to  be  blessed  and  there  is 
a  very  beautiful  ceremonial  and  musical  festival  in  the  churches, 
the  factory  committee  organises  a  concert  and  dance  which  is 
continued  till  4  or  5  a.m.,  but  does  not  seem  to  prove  a  very 
effective  counter-attraction.  About  ii  p.m.  on  Good  Friday 
found  the  club  fairly  empty  and  the  churches  crammed  full  and 
overflowing  into  the  churchyard. 

It  will  be  understood  that  this  building  up  of  complete 
organism  does  not  proceed  without  some  opposition,  but  enough 
evidence  has  been  submitted  to  show  how  deeply  and  thoroughly 
the  Soviet  leaders  penetrate  in  their  experiments,  reaching  to  the 
very  throne  of  God  in  Heaven,  and  this  evidence  could  be  in¬ 
creased.  The  remarks  here  made  are  concerned  only  with  the 
organised  industrial  population  and  do  not  touch  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  of  Russia,  over  80  per  cent,  of  whom  fall  within  the 
ranks  of  peasants. 

The  methods  of  scientific  management  are  carried  by  the  Soviet 
Government  to  the  extent  of  forming  the  well-known  “  five 
years  ”  plan — this  plan  being  framed  by  the  Planning  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Supreme  Economic  Council.  The  plan,  agreed  upon 
by  the  Central  Executive  Committee  and  the  Soviet  of  National 
Commissars,  becomes  the  impersonal  dictator  for  all  the  industrial 
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and  distributive  undertakings  throughout  the  country.  Whilst 
the  first  plan  drawn  up  was  exceeded  in  some  respects,  it  was  in 
many  others  beyond  the  limits  of  attainment  with  the  technical 
forces  available.  The  absence  of  capital  is,  without  doubt,  a 
great  hindrance,  but  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  withholding 
of  foreign  capital  would  ultimately  prove  fatal  to  the  development 
of  the  Soviet  plans  for  Russian  industry  and  economy. 

The  new  plan  will  quite  probably  be  adhered  to  and  attained 
in  most  of  its  broad  features.  Where  difficulty  arises  is  in  the 
smaller,  what  might  be  called,  “  key  ”  industries  to  the  larger 
undertakings.  Thus  there  is  difficulty  in  making  good  work¬ 
able  sewing  needles  for  the  sewing  machines  which  the  State 
I  turns  out  of  the  appropriated  Singer  factory.  The  State  factories 

I  can  only  turn  out  the  simplest  of  circular  frame  knitting 

machines,  which  are  hand-driven,  but  as  yet  cannot  make  the 
latch  needles  for  these.  The  more  elaborate  high-speed  power 
knitting  machines  are,  of  course,  still  quite  beyond  the 
manufacturing  capabilities  of  the  State  factories.  Their  machine 
tools  are  of  poor  quality,  very  expensive  and  wholly  useless  for 
modern  high  precision  work.  All  these  are,  however,  difficulties 
which  are  surmountable.  It  will  not  be  the  lack  of  technicians 
or  technical  assistance  which  will  hold  up  the  onward  march  of 
Russian  industry,  for  Russia  is  diligently  concentrating  her  efforts 
on  the  creation  of  the  necessary  body  of  highly  qualified 
engineers,  chemists  and  technicians  of  all  kinds  which  may  be 
required  to  carry  their  five  years’  plan  to  a  successful  issue. 

The  Labour  Code,  in  its  provisions  for  the  security  and  the 
stability  of  employment  for  the  labourer,  is  exceedingly  cumber¬ 
some  and  hinders  the  technical  manager  at  all  points.  A 
managing  engineer  in  Russia  has  to  be  rather  more  than  half  a 
lawyer.  Production  cannot  be  made  economic  or  efficient  in 
most  of  the  smaller  industries  where  the  degree  of  mechanisation 
is  not  high.  There  are  very  few  productive  industries  under  State 
ownership,  where  the  overhead  charges  are  less  than  300  per 
cent,  of  the  wages  bill,  and  in  some  cases  they  are  very  much  in 
excess  of  this.  In  most  of  the  smaller  industries  in  all  countries 
the  individuality  of  the  workman  plays  an  important  part  in 
success,  and  the  fact  that  wages  in  Russia  are  graded  into  cast 
iron  categories  prevents  those  fine  adjustments  of  pay  which  are 
essential.  Once  a  job  receives  its  category  the  man  cannot  be 
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given  the  inducement  of  an  increase  in  wages  for  attaining  greater 
efficiency  of  quality  or  quantity  of  output.  In  practice,  I  have 
known  Russian  mechanics  to  cease  giving  of  their  best  labour 
because  they  were  classed  equally  with  others  who  were  unable 
to  do  such  good  work.  This  cannot  be  given  as  a  rule,  but  such  | 
cases  are  known,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  downward  level-  ' 
ling  certainly  does  occur.  ( It  is  the  cumbersomeness  of  the  labour 
code  and  labour  administration,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
the  discipline  necessary  for  high-class  production,  rather  than  any 
technical  difficulties  which  will  probably  prove  the  chief 
obstacle  to  the  economic  progress  of  Russia.  ]  It  is  not  to  be 
considered  that  there  is  any  lack  of  discipline  of  the  bullying, 
bludgeoning  kind.  Of  such  discipline,  the  usual  “  Rules  of 
Internal  Discipline,”  which  when  sanctioned  by  the  Trades 
Union  have  the  force  of  statutes,  provide  plenty,  although  these 
rules  are  somewhat  cumbersome  to  apply.  The  discipline 
referred  to  is  that  subtle  discipline  of  a  higher  order,  which 
induces  a  man  to  give  of  his  best  and  tends  to  produce  a  narrow 
loyalty  to  the  particular  firm  for  which  he  is  working.  The 
constant  strife  between  the  workers’  committee  and  the  admin¬ 
istration  seems  to  kill  all  such  feeling  in  the  Russian  worker, 
which  would  induce  him  to  apply  the  needed  self-discipline. 
Whatever  the  amount  of  patience  there  may  be  in  the  Russian 
peasant,  the  patience  of  the  Russian  industrial  worker  is  a  myth;  j 
he  lacks  the  self-discipline  necessary  for  the  patient  building  up 
on  a  solid  foundation.  His  work  bears  much  of  the  character 
of  a  stage  effect.  In  consequence,  the  time  lost  due  to  repairs 
and  breakdowns  caused  by  shoddy  work  is  enormous. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  prospects  of  an 
economic  success  in  the  case  of  the  Russian  Soviet  experiment  ’j 

are  bright,  but  one  is  doubtful  if  that  will  mean  the  building  j 

up  of  a  successful  Russia.  Whilst  there  is  an  excellent  moral  | 

amongst  the  industrial  workers  at  present,  one  can  scarcely  go  so  « 

far  as  to  say  that  they  give  the  impression  of  a  body  of  men 
buoyed  up  with  the  vitalising  joy  of  a  great  hope.  Moscow  and 
its  homes  present  none  of  the  characteristics  one  associates  with 
the  new  Jerusalem. 


SOLO 


By  Dorothy  Johnson 

ON  catching  a  glimpse  of  a  screever  at  work,  near  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore,  I  hazarded  collision  with  a  flock  of  wild 
bicyclists  and  crossed  the  street  to  see  better.  The  art 
and  (may  I  say  tenderly?)  the  artfulness  of  the  London  screever 
I  I  knew.  But  I  had  not,  somehow,  expected  to  find  the  business 
*1  going  on  in  Florence. 

I  Here  it  was,  the  same  yet  not  the  same.  To  begin  with,  there 
j  was  the  artist’s  attitude.  He  did  not  kneel  or  squat,  while 
putting  final  touches;  nor  did  he,  the  final  touches  all  put,  sit 
cross-legged  swinging  a  suggestive  cap.  He  lay  along,  in  a  curve 
'  of  lordly  ease,  as  though  the  flagstones  had  been  silken  cushions. 
(  And  yet  he  was  far  from  being  idle.  Indolence  governed  him 
up  to  the  waist;  his  legs  were  careless  baskers  in  the  sun;  but 
the  upper  half  of  him  was  making  amends  by  its  haughty  con- 
”  centration  on  a  drawing.  He  never  lifted  his  black  shock-head. 
I  From  the  look  of  him,  he  might  have  been  miles  away  from  any 
other  human  being.  He  was  enfolded  in  an  aura  of  his  own,  an 
I  atmosphere  of  absorbed  and  creative  melancholy. 

A  screever  he  was,  in  the  strictest  sense.  One  who  embellishes 
the  stones  themselves  is  not,  it  seems,  entided  to  the  term.  This 
youth  was  not  adorning  the  flags;  I  will  undertake  to  swear  by 
i  the  Nine  Gods,  a  suitable  oath  in  this  land  of  Lars  Porsenna, 
^  that  there  is  a  regolamento  against  it.  His  designs  were  set  out 
on  sheets  of  cartridge-paper,  laid  flat,  edge  to  edge,  and  weighted 
at  the  corners  with  pebbles  of  pietra  serena — the  local  stone,  the 
“  calm  stone  ”,  which  is  neither  green  nor  grey,  but  the  nameless 
hue  of  tranquillity;  the  stone  in  which  Donatello  carved  his  gold- 
flecked  Annunciation. 

But  we  are  not  talking  about  Donatello. 

This  possible  descendant  of  Donatello  might  affect  to  ignore 
the  public.  But  the  public  was  present  and  taking  an  interest. 
No  British  screever  is  attended  in  his  studio  by  so  large  and  fair 
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a  company.  There  was  an  officer  of  the  royal  army,  and  a  very 
comely  officer,  too;  the  Romance  of  War  personified,  with  a 
faultless  profile,  and  an  eye  like  Mars,  and  a  uniform  of  grey  and 
silver.  Next  him  stood  a  portly  dame  in  black,  of  strildngly 
regal  carriage,  who  must  have  been  Catherine  de’  Medici,  re¬ 
visiting  her  native  city.  At  least,  she  was  exactly  like  that  lady 
as  portrayed  in  the  Uffizi  tapestries.  Then  there  were  some  of 
less  imposing  quality,  including  that  invariable  errand-boy,  whom 
I  meet  every  day  upon  the  road  to  nowhere,  and  always  in  charge 
of  the  same  minute  parcel.  On  the  previous  afternoon  I  had  seen 
him  standing  in  the  very  midst  of  the  tram-lines,  and  meditating, 
with  visionary  eyes,  on  his  next  move  in  the  game  of  life,  while 
a  tram-car  was  coming  up  in  his  rear  and  ringing  its  bell 
hysterically.  I  could  not  stay  for  the  end  of  that  encounter,  but 
the  tram  must  have  got  the  worst  of  it.  For  there  was  the  boy, 
twenty-four  hours  afterwards,  unflattened  and  undivided;  his 
parcel  dangled  from  his  little  finger;  and  he  could  not  have  been 
more  placid,  or  more  motionless,  if  he  had  been  made  of  the 
“  calm  stone 

It  is  not  correct  to  stand  too  close.  These  persons  kept  a 
respectful  distance,  as  though  governed  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds’s 
dictum  that  pictures  are  not  made  to  be  smelled.  Yet  they,  or 
others,  must  have  approached  within  the  cast  of  a  copper,  for  the 
drawings  were  speckled  freely  with  brown  bits  of  five  centesimi. 
After  all,  what  can  you  do  with  a  piece  of  five  centesimi?  You 
cannot  buy  anything  with  one,  not  even  a  blessing  from  a  beggar; 
for  a  piece,  however,  of  twenty  centesimi  he  will  bless  you  with 
modified  rapture.  The  screever’s  upturned  cap,  among  us  the 
very  symbol  of  his  calling,  was  not  in  evidence  here.  You  cast 
forth  your  offerings  on  the  pictures.  Were  you  supposed,  1 
wondered,  to  hit  your  favourite?  Was  it  by  chance,  or  otherwise, 
that  the  (very  good)  likeness  of  il  Duce  had  collected  the  lion’s 
share? 

So  much  for  the  spectators;  and  now — ^what  of  the  spectacle? 
Were  we  to  hail  in  this  wild-haired  youth  a  modern  Botticelli? 
I  was  inclined  to  think  not.  Once,  from  this  soil  of  Tuscany, 
there  sprang  such  a  fountain  of  artistic  genius,  so  many-jetted, 
forceful,  and  glittering,  that  the  like  has  hardly  been  seen  else¬ 
where  except  once  in  Attica.  It  played  for  two  or  three  hundred 
years,  and  then  sank  into  the  ground.  It  is  latent  there,  and 
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may  it  spring  again?  One  is  always  seeking,  half-consciously, 
for  a  sign.  One  day  a  sacristan  would  show  me  some  treasure 
hidden  in  the  dark.  He  Ut  a  taper,  and,  for  mere  convenience, 
coiled  up  its  plastic  tail  into  circles  of  cunning  beauty.  It  is  not 
much  to  tell,  but  it  was  a  tiny  miracle  to  see.  Almost  I  took  it 
for  a  portent.  Now  this  poor  screever  was  no  portent. 

And  yet  he  could  draw  more  than  a  little.  St.  Sebastian,  his 
hands  bound  over  his  head,  had  bones  and  muscles  beneath  his 
skin,  and  was  perceptibly  in  pain.  Also,  in  feathering  him 
with  arrows,  the  artist  had  practised  an  elegant  economy.  So 
many  painters  make  a  martyred  fowl  of  him.  Mary  Magdalene 
in  the  garden  was  graceful,  wearing  the  same  sweet  oval  face  as 
the  Florentine  girl  gazing  down  at  her.  These  drawings  were 
done  in  pencil,  with  sparing  touches  of  colour;  the  arrows,  for 
instance,  dropped  trickles,  like  tassels,  of  crimson  blood,  and  the 
grass  at  Mary  Magdalene’s  feet,  if  scanty,  was  very  green. 
“Colour!”  the  screever  might  have  said.  “What  need  has 
Florence  of  colour?  Look  round  the  corner,  and  you  will  see 
the  rich  red  cap  of  the  Duomo,  and  abundance  of  marble  both 
green  and  pink,  and  Giotto’s  Campanile  (the  Shepherd’s  Tower, 
as  your  Mr.  Rooskeen  used  to  call  it)  blushing  coldly,  like  a  slim 
maiden.  I  give  you  a  rest  from  colour.” 

But  he  did  not  say  this;  he  said  nothing  whatever;  he  had  only 
two  observations  to  offer,  and  these,  for  good  and  all,  were 
printed  and  exhibited  each  upon  a  large  white  card.  “  GRAZIE,” 
said  one — laconic  and  dignified;  the  other  read,  “  DISOCCU- 
PATO  E  SOLO  ” :  and  it  was  this,  the  final  word  especially, 
that  wrought  a  spell  upon  me. 

The  Florentine  screever  disappeared,  and  in  his  place  popped 
like  a  gay  bubble  my  own  pet  pavement-artist.  He  is  a  tight, 
compact  little  fellow,  with  the  freshness  of  the  sea  about  him, 
and  he  squats  cross-legged  and  radiant  beside  his  picture-gallery. 
He  has  bright  blue  eyes  and  bright  yellow  curls,  and  coaxes  the 
grim  paving-stones  of  Bloomsbury  to  take  a  more  cheerful  view 
of  life.  He  specialises  in  tiny  lakes,  that  glow  like  sapphires 
under  turquoise  skies  out  of  optimistic  emerald  woods.  “  If 
Worthy  ” — he  modestly  hints  in  chalk,  with  a  neat  border  of 
scroll-work — “  If  Worthy  ” — mark  the  proviso ! — “  Many 
Thanks  ”.  Delicious  ambiguity  I  The  passer-by  feels  bound  to 
show  himself  Worthy.  “  Striving  ”,  he  reads  as  he  st(X)ps  to 
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do  so,  “  to  Earn  a  Humble  Coper,  for  i  Wife  and  3  Small 
Children.” 

“  I  Wife  and  3  Small  Children . SOLO  The  vision 

beamed  and  nodded  and  vanished,  and  left  me  staring  at  a  word 
of  four  letters,  meaning  alone,  on  a  card.  “  They  order,”  I  said  to 
myself,  “  this  matter  differendy  in  Florence;  not  better,  not 
worse,  but  differently.  Your  Italian  pleads,  or  parades,  his 
loneliness.  Your  Englishman,  bless  him,  makes  a  merit  of  his 
lack  of  loneliness.  Yet  the  upshot  is  much  the  same  .  .  .  And 
now  for  the  Humble,  the  very  Humble  Copers.”  I  went  as 
near  as  I  dared,  and  threw  down  some  pieces  of  five  centesimi. 
They  flew  all  over  the  place.  Most  of  them  settled  upon  Saint 
Sebastian,  thereby  doubtless  leading  the  spectators  to  credit  me 
with  a  pretty  taste  in  blood.  The  rest  rolled  into  the  gutter. 
“  Sorry,”  I  said  in  my  curt  English  to  the  screever,  “  but  I’m 
used  to  a  cap  or  a  hat.” 

He  did  not,  of  course,  look  up  or  speak.  He  cannot  have 
understood  me;  and  it  may  be  that  his  magnificent  gesture  was 
not  meant  for  me  in  the  least.  But  it  seemed  to  be  a  response; 
and,  as  such,  it  could  not  have  been  bettered.  Out  of  the  sombre 
tower  of  his  loneliness  and  his  artistic  pride,  down  from  a  height, 
across  a  great  gulf,  he  stretched  forth  a  hand — no,  not  to  me,  but 
to  his  permanent  GRAZIE.  He  pushed  the  card  an  inch  in  my 
direction — it  may  have  been  two  inches  .  .  . 


POETRY 

A  MISANTHROPE  IN  MAY 

—  mmm  — 

“  Do  you  never  tire  of  saying  cuckoo — 

Never  want  to  learn  another  song 
Telling  of  old  love  or  ancient  wrong; 

Something  kinder,  sweeter, 

In  another  metre. 

Than  this  dreary,  drowsy  sameness  of  cuckoo? 

Do  you  never  sicken 
Of  that  limit  of  your  note; 

Never  wish  your  throat 
Like  the  blackbird’s,  held  a  lilt. 

Golden  numbers  all  unspilt. 

Telling  may-buds  in  the  hedgerow  they  must  quicken 
Do  you  never  tire 

When  you  hear  the  thrush  and  lark; 

Or  envy,  in  the  dark, 

(You,  of  the  parrot-word) 

That  lone,  mysterious  bird 

Who  never  fails  to  set  man’s  heart  a-fire?” 

But  the  cuckoo  held  his  peace; 

For  in  that  wanton  cry 
He  had  told  the  reason  why 
This  word,  that  mocks  the  wed. 

Holds  all  that  can  be  said 
To  bring  man’s  heart  some  ease : 

“Man  will  tire  of  everything, 

Save  the  Spring 

Then  who  that  ever  heard 

Cuc\oo’s  note, 

Does  not  dote 

On  that  uncouth,  solitary  word? 
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THE  NOVELS  OF  HENRY  JAMES. 


By  H.  M.  Walbrook 

OF  all  our  novelists,  Henry  James,  in  his  choice  of  scenes  and 
subjects,  is  the  most  international.  That  he  knew  the 
United  States  the  land  of  his  birth,  and  England  the  land 
of  his  adoption,  would,  of  course,  be  taken  for  granted :  but  he 
knew  and  wrote  about  France,  Italy  and  Switzerland  quite  as 
intimately.  In  Switzerland  the  passing  social  comedy,  with  the 
landscape  as  its  background,  mainly  occupied  him.  In  France, 
Italy  and  England,  on  the  other  hand,  the  setting  appealed  deeply 
to  him.  The  descriptions  of  their  cities,  cathedrals,  picture- 
galleries,  theatres,  ancient  monuments,  painters’  ateliers, 
journalists’  haunts,  artists’  cafes,  and  historical  associations  with 
which  his  novels  and  stories  abound  would  make  a  highly  in¬ 
formative  anthology.  One  recalls  from  one  novel  and  another 
vivid  descriptions  of  Notre  Dame  and  the  Louvre:  the  Paris 
art-world :  the  ramparts  of  Boulogne  on  a  fine  afternoon :  the 
art-worlds  of  Florence  and  Rome,  and  the  music-laden  scene  of 
Venice :  the  City  of  London  in  the  time  of  Hogarth,  and  Rotten 
Row  in  the  days  of  Queen  Victoria :  the  towers,  cloisters,  and 
quadrangles  of  Oxford  in  the  luminous  early  dusk:  the  long 
galleries  and  vacant  windows  of  Hampton  Court  and  the  chestnut 
avenues  of  Bushey:  the  shaded  murmuring  promenades  of 
Interlaken  and  Lucerne :  the  Engelberg  valley  lying  deep  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Titlis  snowfields :  the  lake  of  Geneva,  the  snowy 
crest  of  the  Dent  du  Midi,  and  the  grim  walls  of  Chillon. 

It  was  after  reading  one  of  these  little  pictures  in  words  that 
his  friend,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  wrote  to  him : 

“  You  will  happily  never  have  cause  to  understand  the  despair  with 
which  a  writer  like  myself  considers  the  park  scene  in  Lady  Barberina. 
Every  touch  surprises  one  by  its  intangible  precision;  and  the  effect 
when  done,  as  light  as  syllabub  and  as  distinct  as  a  picture — fills  me 
with  envy  ”. 

The  temptation  is  indeed  strong  to  quote  one  of  these  scenic  des¬ 
criptions.  In  the  short  story,  A  Passionate  Pilgrim,  written  in 
1871,  we  light  upon  the  following: 
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“  The  next  day  we  walked  over  to  Worcester  through  such  a  mist 
of  ‘local  colour  ’  that  I  felt  like  one  of  Smollett’s  pedestrian  heroes 
faring  tavernwards  for  a  night  of  adventure.  As  we  neared  the 
provincial  city  we  saw  the  steepled  mass  of  the  cathedral,  long  and 
high,  rise  far  into  the  cloud-freckled  blue.  And  going  farther  yet, 
we  entered  the  town,  where  surely  Miss  Austen’s  heroines  in  chariots 
and  curricles  must  often  have  come  a-shopping  for  their  sandals  and 
mittens.  We  lounged  in  the  gravelled  close,  and  gazed  insatiably  at 
that  most  soul-soothing  sight,  the  waning,  wasting  afternoon  light,  the 
visible  ether,  which,  clinging  far  aloft  to  the  quiet  sides  of  the 
cathedral  tower,  feels  the  voices  of  the  chimes;  saw  it  linger  and  nesdc 
and  abide  as  it  loves  to  do  on  all  perpendicular  spaces,  converting  them 
irresistibly  into  registers  and  dials;  tasted,  too,  as  deeply  of  the  peculiar 
stillness  of  this  clerical  precinct;  saw  a  rosy  English  lad  come  forth  and 
lock  the  door  of  the  old  foundation  school  which  dovetails  with  cloister 
and  choir,  and  carry  his  big  responsible  key  into  one  of  the  quiet 
canonical  houses;  and  then  stood  musing  together  on  the  effect  on 
one’s  mind  of  having  in  one’s  boyhood  gone  and  come  through 
cathedral  shades  as  a  King’s  scholar,  and  yet  kept  ruddy  with  much 
cricket  in  misty  meadows  of  the  Severn. 

That  is  only  one  of  a  thousand  instances  of  the  tender  appeal 
England  made  to  him.  No  native  writer  has  displayed  a 
friendlier  and  tenderer  insight  in  describing  the  English  scene 
than  this  visitor  from  America  poured  into  his  work  during  more 
than  forty  years. 

His  favourite  “  subject  ”  for  a  book  was  the  contrast  between 
the  young  civilisation  of  his  native  land  and  the  older  ones  of 
Europe.  It  is  part  of  the  basis  of  the  earliest  of  his  novels, 
Roderick^  Hudson,  published  in  1875.  It  forms  the  foundation 
of  the  novel,  The  Sense  of  the  Past,  on  which  he  was  occupied 
when  attacked  by  his  fatal  illness  in  1915.  And  we  find  him 
reverting  to  it  again  and  again  in  the  novels  and  short  stories 
written  between  those  two  dates.  In  most  of  these  stories  an 
American  comes  to  Europe,  bringing  with  him  or  her  all  the  fine 
human  sincerities,  together  with  certain  innocences  in  regard  to 
manners,  morals,  aesthetics.  Occasionally  the  case  is  reversed 
and  Europe  crosses  to  America,  as  in  The  Europeans,  in  which 
a  highly  sophisticated  and  attractive  brother  and  sister  cross  the 
Atlantic  from  “  Silberstadt  ”,  on  a  visit  to  kinsfolk  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Boston,  taking  with  them  an  ideal  of  life  as 
Pleasure,  to  find  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a  circle  where  the 
ideal  of  life  is  Duty.  Such  a  theme  was  obviously  rich  for  him 
in  dramatic  possibilities,  and  considering  how  well  he  knew  both 
sides,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  returned  to  it  again 
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and  again.  Indeed,  he  made  it  his  own,  and,  though  many  have 
followed  his  example,  no  other  writer  has  handled  it  with  so  I 

masterly  a  completeness.  In  the  character  of  Barnaby  Striker,  » 

the  long-legged,  good-natured  Massachusetts  lawyer,  we  have  it 
presented  in  the  broadest  spirit  of  comedy.  Elsewhere  it  leads  i 
along  roads  gay  with  every  sort  of  European  picturesqueness  to 
culminate  in  something  near  akin  to  tragedy. 

Speaking  generally,  the  author’s  sympathies  are  on  the  side  of 
the  Old  World.  He  does  not,  of  course,  allow  himself  to  make 
any  sort  of  mock  of  the  New.  He  would  have  recoiled  from 
anything  of  the  kind  as  not  only  a  disloyalty  but  a  vulgarity. 

In  the  European  garden,  however,  he  found  the  full-bloom  flower 
of  life,  and  its  appeal  to  him  was  irresistible.  One  could  quote 
many  passages  in  which  his  appreciation  of  the  types  of  character,  ' 
the  scenery,  and  the  general  “  atmosphere  ”  of  Europe  fairly 
glows.  In  one  of  his  books  we  meet  him  sitting  with  a  “  bitter  k 
et  Curasao  ”  in  front  of  a  cafe  in  the  market-place  of  Le  Mans,  | 

surrounded  by  the  good  Manceaux  in  couples  and  little  groups,  I 

and  listening  with  delight,  as  they  talk,  to  “  the  fine  shades  of  ■ 
French  enunciation  and  the  detached  syllables  of  that  perfect  | 
tongue.”  In  another  we  catch  him  walking  in  a  Roman  garden, 
his  volume  of  Ariosto  in  his  pocket,  finding  everything  in  nature 
giving  him  a  hint,  everything  in  art  offering  a  beauty — the  blue 
sky,  the  serge-coated  cypresses,  the  mouldering  sculptured 
Tritons,  and  the  sunny  sadness  of  the  dried-up  fountain  with  its 
old  marble,  all  suffused  with  “  that  lovely  caressing  consenting 
Italian  light  that  you  get  so  much  of  for  nothing.”  In  these  | 
old  countries  the  voices  of  history  and  tradition,  the  visible 
merging  of  the  Past  in  the  Present,  the  pageant  of  art  and  litera¬ 
ture,  the  endless  variety  of  manners  and  morals,  appealed  to  him 
irresistibly. 

In  all  these  countries,  however,  the  unleisured  class  of  the  com¬ 
munity  play  but  a  small  part  in  his  comedy.  Only  here  and  there 
in  his  books  do  we  meet  with  people  in  humble  life,  and  as  a 
rule  they  are  spectators  rather  than  actors  and  perhaps  amusing  i 
rather  than  realistic.  In  the  short  story,  called  In  the  Cage  one 
of  the  figures  is  a  girl  behind  the  counter  of  a  post-office;  in  the 
course  of  the  narrative  she  displays  an  intellectual  delicacy  and 
subtlety  worthy  of  a  senior  wrangler.  In  another,  entitled  The 
Papers,  the  leading  characters  are  a  couple  of  struggling  Fleet- 
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Street  journalists,  a  young  man  and  a  young  woman,  who 
pronounce  the  words  play  and  tale  as  “  ply  ”  and  “  tyle,”  and  on 
a  day  free  from  toil  find  relaxation  in  passages  of  mild  gallantry 
under  a  tree  in  Richmond  Park;  from  time  to  time  they 
embellish  their  conversation  with  idiomatic  French!  Perhaps 
the  most  lifelike  of  his  humble  folk  is  the  illiterate  old  governess, 
Mrs.  Wix,  whose  dog-like  devotion  to  the  little  heroine  of  the 
novel.  What  Maisie  Knew,  is  the  reader’s  main  source  of  comfort 
in  that  harrowing  book :  though  even  she  occasionally  quavers 
forth  sentences  of  the  last  elaboration  and  complexity.  On  the 
whole  it  may  perhaps  be  said  that  Henry  James’s  humble 
characters  are  as  entertaining  as  George  Meredith’s,  and  as  remote 
from  real  life. 

Of  all  our  novelists  he  is  the  least  open-air.  When  the  men 
in  his  books  put  on  their  hats  it  is  far  more  likely  to  be  for  a 
walk  on  a  velvet  lawn  adorned  with  statues  and  vases  and 
trimmed  yew-hedges  than  for  one  over  a  moor.  The  splendours 
of  storms  and  sunsets,  the  magic  of  starlight,  the  comradeship 
of  birds,  trees  and  flowers — all  these  things  play  almost  as 
small  a  part  in  his  stories  as  they  do  in  the  work  of  Edgar  Allan 
Poe.  One  of  his  shorter  pieces  called  T he  Story  in  It  opens  with 
ten  lines  of  description  of  a  windy  afternoon  in  May,  of  which 
one  fine  sentence — “  Beyond  the  lawn,  beyond  the  cliff,  the  great 
wet  brush  of  the  sky  dipped  deep  into  the  sea  ” — has  all  the  effect 
of  a  picture  by  Turner;  but  even  here  the  scene  speedily  merges 
into  the  vision  of  two  ladies  conversing  together  indoors.  On 
the  whole,  one  may  perhaps  say  that  just  as  Lever  is  the  novelist 
of  the  camp.  Hardy  of  the  cottage,  and  Conrad  of  the  ship,  so 
Henry  James  is  pre-eminently  the  novelist  of  the  drawing-room. 

The  questions  surrounding  his  style  and  method  are  less  easy 
to  summarise.  The  word  style  may  be  defined  as  lucidity 
touched  with  beauty.  In  some  writers  this  quality  has  been 
spontaneous.  The  right  word,  the  beautiful  phrase,  have  flowed 
as  easily  from  their  pens  as  perfume  from  the  rose.  These  are 
the  born  writers,  of  whom  Shakespeare  was  a  king.  Others,  the 
made  writers,  polish  and  repolish  until  the  desired  effect  is 
attained.  John  Henry  Newman  re-wrote  whole  chapters  of  his 
books  over  and  over  again.  The  story  of  Walter  Pater’s 
laborious  re-writings  strikes  one  almost  as  farcical  and  as  a  mark 
of  intellectual  idleness  rather  than  industry.  The  Irish  dramatist. 
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Synge,  wrote  out  each  of  his  plays  at  least  six  times  before  he  was 
satisfied;  and  from  the  jewelled  prose  of  Wilde’s  Salome  we 
get  at  last  such  a  sense  of  artifice  that  we  begin  to  think  of  the 
golden  casket  in  Shakespeare’s  comedy  which  when  opened  con¬ 
tained  only  a  grinning  skull.  On  the  other  hand,  Samuel  Butler, 
the  author  of  The  Way  of  All  Flesh,  never  took  the  smallest  pains 
with  his  style,  never  thought  about  it,  and  did  not  know  or  wish 
to  know  whether  he  had  a  style  at  all.  All  he  cared  for,  he  said, 
was  just  common  simple  straightforwardness.  He  felt  that  no 
writer  could  take  thought  for  his  style  without  loss  to  himself  or 
his  readers — a  view  which  seems  as  dangerous  as  the  exacdy 
opposite  one  of  Pater.  From  all  we  know  of  Henry  James  he  may 
be  included  in  the  fortunate  company  of  the  born  writers. 
Certainly  down  to  1897,  the  year  of  What  Maisie  Knew,  his  prose 
flows  as  easily,  and  is  as  lucid  and  as  comely  as  any  in  our 
literature :  and  we  have  his  own  repeated  declaration  that  he  was 
happy  in  his  work. 

The  only  important  difference  of  method  between  the  early 
Henry  James  and  his  contemporaries  lies  in  the  greater  quietude 
of  his  manner.  His  development  of  a  situation,  his  analysis  of  a 
character,  is  conducted  in  a  fashion  as  soundless  as  the  tread  of  a 
ghost.  One  could  give  many  instances.  There  is,  for  example, 
the  scene  in  the  long  novel.  The  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  in  which 
Isabel  Osmond  gradually  divines  in  a  slowly  rising  horror  and 
dismay  that  her  fascinating  friend,  Madame  Merle,  has  for  years 
been  not  her  friend  at  all  but  her  contemptuous  and  unscrupulous 
enemy.  This  episode  is  described  in  the  49th  chapter  of  the 
novel,  and  is  as  good  an  illustration  as  can  be  given  of  the  effect 
a  writer  can  achieve  while  working  in  little  more  than  whispers. 
Another  is  the  passage  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  novel.  The 
American,  in  which  Christopher  Newman,  possessed  with  just 
and  vengeful  wrath  against  the  man  who  has  laid  his  dearest 
hopes  in  ruin,  walks  into  Notre  Dame,  sits  for  hour  after  hour 
with  bowed  head  in  the  splendid  dimness  of  the  great  church, 
rises  at  last  another  and  better  man,  with  all  thoughts  of  ven¬ 
geance  dead,  and  walks  once  more  into  the  open  air  strolling 
soberly,  his  old  good-natured  self  restored,  and  with  no  trace  of 
past  bitterness  left  in  him  save  a  little  sense  of  shame. 

A  method  so  reticent  naturally  did  not  make  for  popularity 
of  the  “  best-selling  ”  kind.  As  George  Meredith  says  in  one 
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of  his  novels,  “  It  is  a  good  public,  that  of  Britain,  and  will  bear 
anything  so  long  as  its  ribs  are  well  tickled  and  its  back  well 
slapped  with  jovial  thunderings  of  familiar  things.”  In  Henry 
James’s  stories  the  hints  are  but  few  of  those  physical  concussions 
and  explosions  which  are  so  eminent  a  feature  of  the  “  best¬ 
selling  ”  novel.  In  The  American  the  lovers  never  once 
address  each  other  by  their  baptismal  names.  Even  in  the  scene 
of  their  final  parting,  when  Claire  de  Cintre  has  told  Newman 
of  her  resolve  to  become  a  nun,  he  can  only  cry  “  Madam  de 
Cintre,  don’t,  don’t!”  Only  once  in  the  whole  book  is  there 
the  record  of  a  kiss,  and  that  solitary  embrace  is  the  lovers’  first 
and  last.  The  crisis  and  climax  in  the  short  story  The  Madonna 
of  the  Future  (a  composition  which  admittedly  owes  something 
to  Balzac’s  Chef  d’oeuvre  lnconnu\  the  discovery  of  the  blank 
canvas  in  the  poor  painter’s  poverty-stricken  studio  in  Florence 
is  as  quietly  done  in  a  single  sentence.  In  another  short  story 
of  the  same  period,  Madame  de  Mauves,  all  sorts  of  effects  of 
beauty  and  anguish  are  produced  with  touches  that  never  step 
from  the  same  quiet  level,  and  the  drama  moves  along  in  a  light 
that  seems  to  be  of  silver  rather  than  of  gold.  In  the  thrilling 
last  pages  of  the  short  story.  The  Beast  in  the  Jungle,  the  self- 
absorbed  soul  of  John  Marcher  is  suddenly  overwhelmed  by  so 
small  an  incident  as  the  accidental  passing  of  a  strange  man  in 
a  suburban  cemetery,  a  man  of  middle  age,  who  has  been  engaged 
upon  a  neighbouring  grave,  but  whose  face,  all  scarred  and 
ravaged  with  grief,  suddenly  lays  bare  to  poor  Marcher  all  that 
he  himself  has  lost  through  his  blindness  to  the  love  of  the 
woman  by  whose  grave  he  is  standing. 

This  quietude  of  method  is  perhaps  most  strikingly  of  all 
exemplified  in  his  ghost-tales.  The  best  known  of  these  is  the 
story  of  two  haunted  children,  brother  and  sister,  called  The 
Turn  of  the  Screw.  In  this  famous  piece  the  evil  ghosts  of  two 
dead  servants,  Peter  Quint  and  Miss  Jessel,  creep  quietly  in  and 
out  of  an  old  country  mansion  in  Essex,  seeking  to  corrupt  the 
children.  When  the  spectre  of  the  man-servant  first  appears 
to  their  governess  (who  tells  the  story),  looking  down  upon  her 
from  the  roof  of  the  battlemented  tower  as  she  is  strolling  in  the 
grounds  towards  the  close  of  a  lovely  tranquil  sunlit  afternoon, 
there  is  apparently  nothing  in  the  least  alarming  in  the  vision 
itself.  It  is  from  what  ensues  that  the  reader  gets  his  thrill. 
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The  governess  proceeds : 

“  It  was  as  if  while  I  took  in  what  I  did  take  in,  all  the  rest  of  the  scene 
had  been  stricken  with  death.  I  can  hear  again,  as  I  write,  the  intense 
hush  in  which  the  sounds  of  evening  dropped.  The  rooks  stopped 
cawing  in  the  golden  sky,  and  the  friendly  hour  lost  for  the  unspeakable 
minute  all  its  voice.  But  there  was  no  other  change  in  nature,  unless, 
indeed,  it  was  a  change  which  I  saw  with  a  strange  sharpness.  The 
gold  was  still  in  the  sky,  the  clearness  in  the  air,  and  the  man  who 
looked  at  me  over  the  battlements  was  as  definite  as  a  picture  in  a 
frame  ”. 

That  sudden  striking  of  the  scene  with  death  is  surely  an  extra¬ 
ordinarily  fine  touch.  There  is  another,  just  before  the  story 
reaches  its  tragic  close,  in  which  the  same  malignant  shadow, 
all  its  evil  now  fully  exposed,  appears  for  the  last  time,  its  “  white 
face  of  damnation  ”  pressed  against  the  window,  and  its  over¬ 
whelming  presence  seeming  to  fill  the  room  like  the  taste  of 
poison.  But  the  stillness  in  which  the  story  proceeds  is  unbroken 
until  the  last  page  is  reached. 

In  1897,  Henry  James  signed  a  twenty-one  years’  lease  of  Lamb 
House,  a  charming  old  Georgian  residence  with  a  romantic  past 
of  its  own,  in  Rye,  and  thence-forward,  working  in  the 
tranquillity  of  what  he  could  at  last  call  a  home,  he  produced 
the  series  of  stories  and  novels  which  culminated  in  such  books 
as  The  Sacred  Fount,  The  Wings  of  the  Dove,  The  Golden  Bowl, 
and  The  Ambassadors.  It  is  in  these  later  books  that  the  general 
public,  so  far  as  they  took  any  interest  in  his  work,  found  him  at 
his  most  obscure.  Very  diverse  opinions  have  been  expressed 
regarding  these  productions.  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton  has  called 
them  jewels;  Mr.  George  Moore  has  dismissed  them  as  symptoms 
of  a  diseased  mind.  As  long  ago  as  1891,  Oscar  Wilde  in  his 
essay  on  The  Decay  of  Lying  penned  these  words :  “  Mr.  Henry 
James  writes  fiction  as  if  it  were  a  painful  duty,  and  wastes  upon 
mean  motives  and  imperceptible  points  of  view  his  neat  literary 
style,  his  felicitous  phrases,  his  swift  and  caustic  satire.”  And 
in  1915  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  with  whom  Henry  James  had  for  years 
been  on  the  terms  of  a  personal  friend,  suddenly  and  publicly,  in 
the  book  entitled  Boon,  parodied  and  made  fun  of  his  work  as  a 
thing  futile  and  void. 

It  may  as  well  be  frankly  acknowledged  that  these  books  of 
the  second  period  make  hard  reading.  I  should  never  have 
said  that  any  of  Henry  James’s  work  dealt  with  “  mean  ”  motives, 
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but  here  and  there  he  certainly  concerns  himself  with  small  ones. 
Take,  for  example,  the  novel,  so  musically  and  mysteriously 
called  The  Sacred  Fount,  which  appeared  in  1901,  and  which 
The  Athenaeum  promptly  reviewed  as  “  an  example  of  hypo- 
chrondriacal  subtlety  run  mad.”  Its  scene  is  a  country  mansion, 
its  characters  are  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  a  luxurious  week¬ 
end  house-party,  and  its  problem  is  simply  which  lady  of  the 
party  has  transformed  one  of  its  gentlemen,  a  certain  Gilbert 
Long,  from  a  dull  fellow  into  a  dazzling.  The  solution  is  left 
to  the  reader’s  perception,  and  it  is  part  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
book  that,  about  three-quarters  of  the  way  through,  the  author 
gently  insinuates  that  perhaps  Gilbert  Long  has  not  been  trans¬ 
formed  at  all!  Nearly  a  third  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  a 
single  conversation  between  two  of  the  characters,  who  stand 
facing  each  other  at  midnight  in  one  of  the  reception  rooms. 
Through  three  entire  chapters  occupying  more  than  eighty  pages 
the  duel  of  wit  goes  on.  The  pauses  of  the  speakers  are  shown 
to  be  as  significant  as  their  spoken  words.  They  watch  each 
other  as  a  cat  watches  a  mouse.  The  faintest  flicker  of  a  smile 
is  immediately  detected  and  charged  with  boundless  significance. 

A  well-known  novelist  presented  me  with  a  copy  of  T he  Sacred 
Fount  soon  after  it  appeared,  and  I  can  still  hear  the  desperate 
cry  with  which  he  handed  it  to  me :  “  If  you  can  tell  me  what 
the  devil  that  book’s  about.  I’ll  give  you  a  guinea!”  But  I  also 
remember  talking  it  over  one  afternoon  years  later  with  another 
novelist,  Mr.  Morley  Roberts,  and  his  saying :  “  I  read  it  when 
it  came  out.  It  struck  me  as  longer  than  it  need  have  been,  but 
as  a  wonderful  piece  of  analysis,  with  a  passage  in  it — a 
description  of  a  deeply  wooded  garden  at  twilight  and  a  woman 
drawing  near  along  a  darkening  avenue — which,  if  Henry  James 
had  written  nothing  else,  would  have  stamped  him  as  a  master.” 
Henry  James  himself,  writing  in  1902  to  W.  D.  Howells, 
describes  the  book  as  having  originally  been  conceived  and  com¬ 
menced  as  a  short  story  of  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  words  and 
then  growing  into  a  full  length  novel  “  by  a  rank  force  of  its 
own,”  and  out  of  the  author’s  superstitious  terror  of  dropping  a 
thing  begun  until  it  has  been  satisfactorily  finished  and  rendered 
complete.  No  impulse  could  be  worthier,  but  people  who  only 
read  novels  for  the  sake  of  a  story  had  better  leave  The  Sacred 
Fount  alone. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  story  of  the  much  more  shapely  novel 
The  Ambassadors,  first  published  in  1903,  is  clear  enough.  A  I 
young  American  painter,  Chad  Newsome,  has  settled  in  Paris,  *{ 

and  his  mother,  far  away  in  her  New  England  home,  sends  her  1 
middle-aged  and  eminently  respectable  friend,  Lambert  Strether,  ij 
across  the  Atlantic  to  the  enchanting  capital  to  find  out  what  *1 
the  boy  is  “up  to.’’  Strether  duly  discovers  that  his  young  j 
countryman  is  enjoying  to  the  full  the  larger  latitude  of  the  li 
artistic  life,  rounding  things  off,  as  it  were,  with  a  love-affair 
with  a  bewitching  French  Countess,  older  than  himself,  a  lady 
of  thirty-eight,  with  a  marriageable  daughter,  and  an  unsatis-  1 
factory  husband  somewhere  in  the  background.  The  main 
theme  of  the  book  is  the  gradual  conversion  of  Strether  himself 
to  the  beauty  of  the  larger  latitude.  The  spell  of  Paris  and  of 
France  gradually  possesses  him,  deepens  his  character,  broadens 
his  outlook,  awakes  a  stinging  consciousness  of  the  many  precious 
things  in  life  which  he  himself  has  let  go  by  and  has  now 
irretrievably  lost,  and  finally  leaves  him  expounding  to  the  young  , 

painter  the  blackguardism  of  any  sort  of  disloyalty  or  failure  of  1 

chivalry  in  his  relations  with  the  enchanting  Countess. 

“  Live  all  you  can,”  he  said,  “  it’s  a  mistake  not  to.  It  doesn’t  ® 
matter  so  much  what  you  do  in  particular  so  long  as  you  have 
your  life.  If  you  haven’t  had  that  what  have  you  had.?  I’m  j 
too  old — too  old  at  any  rate  for  what  I  see.  What  one  loses 
one  loses — make  no  mistake  about  that.  The  illusion  of  ^ 
freedom  remains;  therefore,  don’t,  like  me  to-day,  be  without  the 
memory  of  that  illusion.  I  was  either,  at  the  right  time,  too 
stupid  or  too  intelligent  to  have  it,  and  now  I’m  a  case  of  reaction 
against  the  mistake.  Do  what  you  like  so  long  as  you  don’t 
make  it.  For  it  was  a  mistake.  Live,  live!”  The  book  is 
full  of  vivid  descriptions  and  masterly  character  drawing,  and  , 
becomes  finer  and  finer  as  it  goes  on.  It  is  sprinkled  with  the  f 

writer’s  wit  at  its  gayest,  as  in  the  description  of  the  costume  '  i 

worn  by  one  of  the  American  ladies  at  a  dinner-party,  where  we 
read  of  her  as  “  dressed  in  a  splendour  of  crimson  which  affected 
Strether  as  the  sound  of  a  fall  through  a  sky-light,”  and  in  the  ‘  c 
whole  delineation  of  the  crude  Mr.  Waymarsh;  and  the  author  . 
himself  regarded  it  as  the  best,  all  round,  of  his  productions,  just  \ 
as  he  considered  The  Altar  of  the  Dead  the  best  of  his  short 
stories.  For  all  that,  it  remains  difficult.  And  here  comes  the 
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vital  thing  that  has  to  be  said  in  this  connection,  and  that  has  not 
been  sufficiently  made  plain  by  the  author’s  panegyrists,  though 
Henry  James  himself  made  no  secret  of  it. 

He  courted  and  cultivated  difficulty.  The  harder  his  task 
the  more  he  enjoyed  wrestling  with  it.  To  W.  D.  Howells  in 
1908  he  wrote :  “  I  find  our  art  all  the  while  more  difficult  in 
practice,  and  want,  with  that,  to  do  it  in  a  more  and  more  diffi¬ 
cult  way;  it  being  really  at  bottom  only  difficulty  that  interests 
me.”  In  the  notes  to  the  two  unfinished  novels  which  were 
published  after  his  death  we  find  him  saying  the  same  thing 
again  and  again.  “  I  am  in  the  presence  there  of  a  beautiful 
difficulty,  beautiful  to  solve  ”  he  writes  in  his  preliminary  digest 
of  The  Ivory  Tower.  And  again :  “  The  process  here  is  difficult 
and  delicate  to  formulate,  but  I  see  with  the  last  intensity  the 
sense  of  it,  and  feel  how  it  will  all  come  and  come  as  I  get  nearer 
to  it.”  Well  may  the  average  man  exclaim :  “  This  luxuriating 
in  complexity  is  all  very  fine,  but  what  about  the  feelings  of  the 
average  reader.?”  There  is  no  denying  that  the  art  and  its 
problems  which  gave  so  great  a  delight  to  Henry  James  himself, 
first  bewildered,  then  irritated,  and  finally  bored  many  who 
were  not  in  sympathy  with  his  ideals. 

This  irritation  was  to  find  its  most  vigorous  expression  in  Mr. 
H.  G.  Wells’s  Boon,  to  which  a  brief  allusion  has  already  been 
made.  In  that  work,  published  in  1915,  merciless  fun  was  made 
of  Henry  James  and  his  work.  Mr.  Wells  refers  to  him  as 
“  This  artist,  this  man  who  seems  to  regard  the  whole  seething 
brew  of  life  as  a  vat  from  which  you  skim,  with  slow  dignified 
gestures,  works  of  art  ...  .  works  whose  only  claim  is  their 
art.”  He  described  him  as  “  the  culmination  of  the  Superficial 
type  ”  with  a  capital  S  by  way  of  emphasis;  compares  him  to  the 


insect  known  as  the  water-boatman,  which  goes  “  spinning 
about  ....  kept  up  by  surface  tension  ....  as  if  when  once 
he  pierced  the  surface  he  would  drown.”  Of  the  characters  in 
his  works  he  says  “  They  never  make  lusty  love,  never  go  to  angry 
war,  never  shout  at  an  election  or  perspire  at  poker,”  and  he 
continues : 


“  The  only  living  human  motives  left  in  the  novels  of  Henry  James 
are  a  certain  avidity  and  an  entirely  superficial  curiosity.  His  novel 

is  like  a  church  lit . without  a  congregation . with  every  light 

and  line  on  the  high  altar . and  on  the  altar,  very  reverently 

placed,  a  dead  kitten .  The  elaborate  copious  emptiness  of  the 
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whole  Henry  James  exploit  is  only  redeemed  and  made  endurable  by  the 
elaborate  copious  wit.  Upon  the  desert  his  selection  has  made  Henry 
James  erects  palatial  metaphors.  Having  first  made  sure  that  he  has 
scarcely  anything  left  to  express,  he  then  sets  to  work  to  express  it 
with  an  industry,  a  wealth  of  intellectual  stuff  that  dwarfs  Newton. 
His  vast  paragraphs  sweat  and  struggle . and  all  for  tales  of  nothing¬ 
ness .  It  is  leviathan  retrieving  pebbles.  It  is  a  magnificent 

but  painful  hippopotamus  resolved  at  any  cost,  even  at  the  cost  of  its 
dignity,  upon  picking  up  a  pea. 

In  such  terms  did  the  popular  realist  denounce  what  he  felt  to 
be  his  friend’s  neglect  of  “  the  glow,  the  thrill  of  life.”  Mr. 
Wells  afterwards  regretted  that  he  had  allowed  these  sentences 
to  be  published.  In  a  letter  on  Boon  to  Henry  James  he  wrote: 

“  Since  it  was  printed  I  have  regretted  a  hundred  times  that  I  did 
not  express  our  profound  and  incurable  difference  and  contrast 
with  a  better  grace.”  He  went  further.  In  1919,  when  Mr. 
Lubbock  was  collecting  the  letters  of  Henry  James  for  publication, 
Mr.  Wells  sent  him,  with  many  more,  the  two  he  had  received 
from  Henry  James  dealing  with  “  the  bad  manners  of  Boon” 
They  are  two  of  the  most  dignified  ever  written,  and  their  perusal 
can  hardly  have  given  their  recipient  much  pleasure.  Indeed, 
the  more  we  consider  them  the  more  we  must  honour  the  impulse 
which  moved  Mr.  Wells  to  lay  them  bare  for  all  the  world  to 
read. 

There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  the  views  crudely  put  for¬ 
ward  in  Boon  are  very  much  those  of  the  average  man.  Yet 
they  are  not  only  rude  but  unjust.  It  was  simply  grotesque  to 
apply  to  any  part  of  Henry  James’s  work  such  phrases  as 
“  copious  emptiness  ”  and  “  tales  of  nothingness,”  and  the 
victim  of  the  attack  had  no  difficulty  in  answering  it.  Mr. 
Wells  belittled  his  friend’s  whole  view  of  life  and  literature,  and 
Henry  James  wrote  in  reply: 

“  I  have  no  view  of  life  and  literature  other  than  that  our  form  of 
the  latter  is  admirable  exactly  by  its  range  and  variety,  its  plasticity 
and  liberality,  its  fairly  living  on  the  sincere  and  shifting  experience 
of  the  individual  practitioner.  ...  I  live,  live  intensely,  and  am  fed 
by  life,  and  my  value,  whatever  it  be,  is  in  my  own  kind  of  expression 
of  that.  .  .  . 

In  other  words,  Henry  James’s  sole  effort  was  to  describe 
sincerely  what  he  saw  and  felt :  and,  after  all,  life  does  not  begin 
and  end  with  “  lusty  love  ”  and  “  angry  war,”  neither  are  men 
for  ever  shouting  at  electic  ps  or  perspiring  at  poker.  A  great  poet 
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has  called  these  violent  things  “  an  eddy  of  purposeless  dust, 
an  effort  unmeaning  and  vain.”  And  surely,  even  in  “  angry 
war,”  the  most  poignant  moments  in  the  soldier’s  experience, 
the  most  vivid  and  searing,  have  often  been  those  in  which  all 
the  horror  has  been  unheard  and  unseen  though  not  unfelt,  and 
the  man  has  stood  with  no  other  company  than  that  of  his  own 
soul.  And  if  this  be  so  in  real  life,  why  should  it  be  otherwise 
in  the  novel }  Indeed,  one  would  have  thought  that  a  mind  so 
acute  as  that  of  Mr.  Wells,  seeking  for  a  “  culmination  of  the 
Superficial,”  would  have  found  it  far  more  surely  in  poor 
mankind’s  lustinesses  and  angers,  roarings  and  perspirings,  than 
in  those  noiseless  intensities  he  so  strangely  underrated  in  the 
work  of  Henry  James;  those  inward  movements  of  thought  and 
passion  which  underlie  all  the  uproar  we  call  life,  inspire  and 
shape  every  word  and  deed,  every  glance  and  tone,  and  dwell  at 
the  very  heart  and  core  of  all  we  see  and  hear  in  the  human 
comi-tragedy. 
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A  Monthly  Commentary 
By  Stephen  Gwynn 

Mr.  SNOWDEN  has  opened  his  budget  of  disillusionment. 
Disillusion  for  the  million  or  so  who  hoped  that  some¬ 
how  the  inevitable  extra  sixpence  on  income  tax  would 
be  avoided.  Disillusion  for  those  who  dreamed  of  sweeping 
sickle-cuts  into  the  still  standing  crop,  and  garnering  of 
Budget  distributed  in  new  largesse.  Disillusion 

for  those  who  thought  that  Labour’s  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  would  come  forward  with  some  proposal  so 
extravagant  as  to  bring  the  Socialist  ministry  down  like  Humpty 
Dumpty;  disillusion  for  those  who  imagined  Labour’s  Ministry 
once  more  greeted  with  such  universal  acclaim  as  filled  the 
placards  when  Mr.  Snowden  was  showing  his  teeth  in  a  snarl  to 
France  and  Italy.  In  short,  an  unpleasant  quarter  of  an  hour 
over  the  reckoning — not  even  lit  up  by  hearing  anyone  say, 
“  damn  the  expense  and  the  worst  of  it  is  that  no  one  denies 
the  necessity  of  this  unpleasant  measure.  Instead  its  proposals 
are  condemned  for  their  obviousness.  Since  pay  we  must,  this  is 
the  simplest  way  of  paying.  But  it  does  seem  singular  that  when 
the  worst  leak  in  our  vessel  is  the  drain  caused  by  unemployment, 
Mr.  Snowden,  otherwise  so  conservative,  should  introduce  a 
change  whose  foreseen  and  foreknown  effect  will  be  increased 
unemployment.  Why  at  this  moment  it  should  be  considered 
wise  to  withdraw  the  safeguarding  duties  and  expose,  for  instance, 
the  lace-workers  of  Nottingham  to  competition  with  goods  made 
where  pay  is  lower  and  hours  longer,  is  a  conundrum;  and  we 
shall  await  the  debates  in  which  Mr.  Snowden  gives  his  answer. 
Is  a  decrease  in  the  price  of  lace  to  the  general  public  more 
important  than  an  increase  in  unemployment.? 

Yet  two  things  are  manifest.  First,  this  budget  contains 
nothing  vital  that  Liberals  will  not  vote  for,  and  consequendy 
the  Government  is  in  no  danger.  Second,  hardly  anybody  wants 
the  Government  to  go  out  now.  While  the  anti-Socialist  parties 
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I  feel  guaranteed  against  any  drastic  measure  of  Socialism,  they 
prefer  that  questions  like  those  of  the  Naval  Conference  and  of 
,  India  shall  be  faced  while  Labour  is  in  power — ^not  so  much 
bcause  they  love  the  ministry’s  conduct  of  their  affairs  as  because 
f  they  fear  what  Labour  might  do  in  opposition,  on  issues  that 
should  rise  above  party. 

President  Hoover’s  comment  on  the  result  of  the  Naval 
Conference  was  noteworthy.  “  For  the  first  time  in  history  the 
United  States  has  obtained  parity  with  Great  Britain 
'  The  Fruits  for  its  Navy.”  It  was  agreed  at  Washington  that  if 
^^erence.  America  chose  to  build  up  to  the  British  level 
■j  Britain  would  make  no  effort  to  keep  ahead;  but  a 

'  very  large  expenditure  would  have  been  entailed.  Now,  parity 
has  been  fixed  at  a  lower  level,  and  America  will  be  saved  from 
one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  million  pounds,  in  the 
process  of  attainment.  On  the  other  hand,  Britain  will  economise 
I  from  ten  to  fifteen  millions  a  year  for  the  next  five  years.  Japan 
also  saves  money,  without  loss  of  relative  power.  So  we  have  all 
1  some  small  mercies  to  be  thankful  for — and  the  United  States 
I  has  a  big  one.  If  we  may  really  believe  Mr.  Henderson,  these 
arc  only  mercies  on  account:  the  Naval  Conference  virtually 
remains  in  being :  discussions  will  continue.  That  being  so,  we 
who  are  under  the  harrow  of  taxation  should  really  consider  for 

!  ourselves  whether  the  direction  of  these  enquiries  should  not  be 
altered.  Must  the  task  allotted  to  navies  still  be  defined  in  the 
same  way.!* 

At  present  the  governing  theory  is  that  each  nation  has  the 

separate  task  of  protecting  its  own  seaborne  commerce  and  its 

oversea  communications;  but  in  practice  only  the 

The  Tyranny  Great  Powers  attempt  to  equip  themselves  for 
of  Armaments.  ^  ,  t-  1  j  1 

j  this.  Before  1914  England  was  more  or  less 

j  adequately  equipped;  yet,  perhaps  rather  less  than  more.  To-day 

under  the  assumptions  which  govern  the  agreements  of 

Washington  and  London,  no  single  power  can  have  the  pre- 

I  ponderance  which  England  then  maintained.  Each  can  only  keep 

up  an  appearance  of  adequacy,  if  vessels  are  to  be  the  legitimate 

i  prey  of  an  enemy  at  any  and  every  point  on  the  sea  surface  which 

no  power  owns.  Thus  the  task  self-imposed  by  the  powers  is 
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beyond  the  strength  of  each,  and  commits  each  to  an  armament 
grotesquely  in  excess  of  what  would  be  needed  to  police  the  seas 
against  piracy.  It  is  not  an  impossible  thing  to  establish  by 
convention  the  freedom  of  the  seas  outside  territorial  waters;  and 
there  is  no  other  way  of  escape  from  the  tyranny  of  naval 
armament.  One  distinguished  seaman  at  least — Admiral 
Henderson — wrote  publicly  in  this  sense  before  the  Conference 
opened;  but  it  is  from  the  civilians  that  this  propaganda  must 
come.  The  civilised  world  at  present  gravely  underrates  its  own 
power  to  make  binding  agreements  for  the  common  good;  and 
the  English  people  has  a  prestige  of  leadership  in  this  matter  and 
a  greater  interest  than  all  the  rest. 

The  world  has  already  realised  that  conventions  are  much 
cheaper  than  armaments;  but  at  present  it  is  trying  to  limit  by 
convention  the  type  of  armaments,  the  amount  of  armaments;  it 
has  not  yet  seriously  attempted  to  limit  the  uses  to  which  arma¬ 
ment  may  be  put;  and  the  outstanding  possibility  here  is  to  declare 
sacrosanct  the  neutrality  of  the  seas. 


Meantime,  we  are  at  least  quit  of  the  folly  of  competitive 
building;  but  the  decisive  step  was  taken  nine  years  ago  when 

Lord  Balfour  at  Washington  led  Britain  to  accept  the 
Ba^ur  parity  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  powers. 

That  may  probably  rank  among  the  greatest  services 
rendered  to  his  country  by  the  statesman  who  died  last  month, 
after  some  fifty-six  years  of  public  life.  Hardly  anybody  el.'e 
would  have  possessed  the  authority  necessary  to  reconcile  England 
to  a  formal  surrender  of  primacy  at  sea.  His  genius  enabled  him 
to  present  it  almost  as  a  triumph;  just  as  his  clear  vision  was  able 
also  to  realise  the  inevitableness  of  the  step.  He  was  a  man  with 
few  illusions;  and  though  not  specially  a  financier  he  must,  by 
1921,  have  grasped  the  fact  that  America  had  acquired  a  financial 
ascendancy  far  greater  than  England  had  ever  possessed  in  the 
past.  If  England  set  out  to  build  against  America,  America  must 
inevitably  break  England’s  back.  So,  accepting  this  consequence 
amongst  others  that  flowed  from  the  war,  and  seeing  clearly  that 
no  question  of  national  honour  was  involved,  he  led  the  way 
superbly  towards  an  era  in  which  the  rights  of  the  longest  purse 
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and  the  rights  of  the  greatest  power  must  submit  to  be  regulated 
by  convention.  America,  which  shows  most  unwillingness  to 
accept  this  principle  of  regulation  (not  unnaturally,  as  being  the 
richest  and  most  free  from  fear)  naturally  had  then  no  difficulty 
in  proposing  what  even  to-day  is  acclaimed  by  President  Hoover 
as  a  sort  of  victory — the  attainment  of  parity  with  the  ancient 
.  warden  of  the  seas.  Yet  if  England  yielded,  with  good  grace, 
a  long  guarded  pride  of  place.  Lord  Balfour  saw  to  it  effectually 
{  that  this  supremacy  should  not  pass  to  another.  And  it  is  only 

'  fair  to  note  that  America  proposed  the  limiting  pact  by  which 

America  is  bound. 

Lord  Balfour’s  service  to  the  principle  of  international  con¬ 
ventions  did  not  begin  or  end  there.  It  has  been  recalled  by  the 
Times  that  when  the  Russian  fleet,  steaming  out 
Balfour:  in  1504  to  meet  what  awaited  it  in  the  Far  East, 

Above  Party.  suddenly  into  the  Hull  fishing  fleet  on  the 
Dogger  Bank  and  fired  on  them  in  a  panic,  Mr. 
Balfour  (as  he  then  was)  resisted  the  popular  clamour,  and  quietly 
i  insisted  on  submission  of  the  matter  to  the  Hague.  Also,  since 
*  1918,  though  he  never  preached  the  gospel  of  the  League  of 

Nations  with  Lord  Cecil’s  passionate  zeal,  yet  it  may  well  prove 
that  by  presiding  over  its  first  assembly  he  did  more  than  any 
■  other  man  in  Europe  could  have  done  to  launch  the  great  venture. 

For  by  that  time,  indeed  any  time  from  1915  onwards,  he  had 
4  risen  completely  above  party;  and  the  statesman  who  can  do  that 
I  is  at  least  more  easily  credited  by  other  nations  with  the  power  to 
I  transcend  a  narrow  nationalism.  It  is  certain  that  his  visit  to 
the  United  States  in  1917  did  much  to  smooth  over  the  difficulties 
of  a  most  thorny  relationship.  No  Englishman  of  his  day  had  the 
same  power  of  impressing  other  men  of  the  English-speaking  race 
(whether  from  the  United  States  or  from  the  Dominions)  with  a 
sense  of  his  courteous  mastery.  Sir  Cecil  Spring  Rice,  who  had 
never  admired  him,  personally  or  politically,  wrote  from 
Washington  in  1917:  “  Wherever  he  has  gone,  he  has  left  the 
impression  of  a  sincere  friend  of  America,  and  of  a  wise,  noble 
“  and  beneficent  presence.”  He  had  created  “  a  new  light  and  a 

^  ;  new  atmosphere . It  is  rain  and  sunshine  rather  than 

^  seed,  although  good  seed  has  been  sown.”  That  I  think  applies 
‘  ■  widely  to  the  work  of  Lord  Balfour’s  life.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
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he  made  the  Anglo-French  entente,  or  the  Anglo-Japancsc 
alliance;  yet  without  his  overseeing  and  fostering  presence  it  is 
doubtful  if  these  would  have  been  made.  Their  author,  Lord 
Lansdowne,  was  not  only  Foreign  Secretary  in  the  Balfour 
ministry,  he  was  an  intimate  from  Eton  days  (when  the  Prime 
Minister  had  been  the  Foreign  Secretary’s  fag).  It  was 
characteristic  of  Lord  Balfour  to  work  by  preference  through  and 
with  his  nearest  friends  and  relations  in  great  affairs;  and  he  was 
reproached  for  it.  I  think  unjustly.  He  and  his  did  much  to 
justify  the  theory  of  a  governing  class. 

He  made  his  fame,  as  everyone  knows,  in  Ireland,  and  when 
he  became  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  after  the  fall  of  Lord 
Rosebery’s  administration,  it  was  to  his  brother  that 
S^^Ir^and  entrusted  the  carrying  on  of  work  in  which 
certainly  he  always  retained  a  peculiar  interest — and 
the  better  part  of  that  work.  As  an  Irish  nationalist,  and  a 
student  of  Irish  affairs,  I  think  that  those  aspects  of  the  Balfour 
regime  in  Ireland  which  earned  fame  for  the  Chief  Secretary 
represent  a  disastrously  mistaken  policy  and  that  they  would 
have  led  to  its  early  defeat  but  for  a  dramatic  hazard.  Parnell 
and  Gladstone  in  union  were  winning  all  over  England  very 
largely  by  the  dislike  of  the  Balfour  methods,  when  the  O’Shea 
divorce  upset  all  plans.  The  Balfour  methods  irritated  far  more 
than  they  intimidated,  and  some  were  certainly  ill-judged.  One  of 
the  law  officers  said  to  me  that  if  it  took  an  operation  to  get  an  idea 
into  the  head  of  a  Scotsman,  it  took  a  major  operation  to  get  an 
idea  out  when  the  Scotchman  was  called  Balfour.  He  instanced 
Mr.  Balfour’s  decision  that  political  offenders  must  be  cropped 
and  clothed  like  ordinary  criminals.  Mr.  William  O’Brien  (as 
people  of  that  time  will  remember)  resisted  and  there  were 
bulletins  daily  in  the  papers  about  the  subject;  the  Irish,  not 
needing  to  be  convinced  themselves,  were  able  to  convince  many 
of  the  English  that  this  was  a  wanton  and  spiteful  humiliation 
inflicted  on  a  formidable  opponent;  the  law  officers,  ordinary 
politicians,  saw  the  political  damage,  but  could  not  shake  Mr. 
Balfour,  till  finally  they  put  it  to  him,  and  proved  by  documents, 
that  the  sentence  did  not  carry  the  cropping  and  clothing;  these 
had  been  merely  imposed  as  sanitary  measures  and  could  be 
remitted  when  they  were  evidently  unnecessary. 
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But  even  if  we  allow  (as  I  see  no  historical  ground  for  allowing) 
that  the  Balfour  methods  defeated  Home  Rule,  it  comes  to  this 
that  Irish  self-government  was  started  under  Michael  Collins 
instead  of  under  Parnell :  a  doubtful  advantage  to  either  England 
or  Ireland.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Balfour  as  administrator 
began  and  supported  a  vast  deal  of  good  work  in  Ireland.  He 
was  the  first  Chief  Secretary  who  realised  that  very  drastic  amend¬ 
ment  was  necessary.  About  1912  a  large  party  of  the  Eighty 
Club  came  to  Ireland  and  arrived  in  Galway  City,  for  which  I 
was  then  member.  We  received  them  at  the  hotel  and  the  chief 
citizen,  who  was  in  more  ways  than  one  the  biggest  man  in 
Connaught,  was  much  beset  with  questions.  “  Of  all  the  Chief 
Secretaries  you  remember,  which  did  you  like  best.?”  said  one 
enquiring  Radical.  “  Arthur  Balfour,  of  course,”  was  the 
answer;  and  the  enquirer’s  face  was  a  study.  “  But  I  thought 
you  were  a  Nationalist.?”  “  I  am,  to  be  sure;  but  he  was  the 
only  one  that  ever  did  a  ha’porth  of  good  for  Connemara.”  Quite 
rightly  “  Arthur  Balfour  ”  got  credit  not  only  for  what  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  did,  but  for  what  was  added  under  the 
auspices  of  his  brother  Gerald,  and  for  that  matter,  of  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett.  But  the  Congested  Districts  Board  was  the  first  and 
in  many  ways  the  most  remarkable  of  these  measures,  and  it 
established  personal  supervision  over  the  poorest  parts  of  the  sea¬ 
board  counties  carried  out  by  a  Board  whose  leading  persons  were 
two  distinguished  Catholic  ecclesiastics — the  Bishop  of  Raphoe, 
afterwards  Cardinal  O’Donnell,  being  chief  of  them.  The  Chief 
Secretary  was  also  personally  responsible  for  putting  on  his  Board 
a  Protestant  Clergyman,  W.  S.  Green,  who  was  taken  from  his 
parish  to  be  inspector  and  organiser  of  fisheries,  and  came  nearer 
to  success  at  that  job  than  any  before  or  after  him.  And  in  all 
probability  no  other  Chief  Secretary  would  have  made  that  wholly 
unconventional  appointment. 

For  although  officials  complained  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  obstinacy, 
his  mind  lay  open  to  new  suggestions;  and  it  was  he  who  adopted 
the  most  drastic  of  all — State  aided  land  purchase.  The  adviser 
in  this  case  was  Edward  Gibson,  Lord  Ashbourne.  I  often 
wonder  if  these  men  realised  that  they  had  begun  the  buying  out 
of  the  English  garrison — which  was  adopted  in  completeness  as 
a  principle  by  Lord  Balfour’s  other  friend  and  ally,  George 
Wyndham. 
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These  are  old  “  unhappy  far-off  things  and  battles  long  ago  ”• 
but  I  think  Parnell’s  ghost  may  have  had  a  grim  ironic  greeting 
for  the  newcomer. 


Meanwhile  in  Dublin,  Mr.  Cosgrave,  who  was  defeated  and 
resigned  the  other  day,  has  been  reinstalled  again,  with  the 
identical  men  in  the  identical  posts;  nothing  having 
Ftee^Stete  happened  except  that  the  Irish  Labour  Party 
definitely  refused  to  support  the  candidacy  of  Mr. 
de  Valera,  on  the  grounds  that  he  was  not  determined  to  accept 
the  Treaty  wholeheartedly,  and  that  they  were.  But  to-day 
nobody  in  England  cares  a  row  of  pins  what  happens  in  the  Irish 
Free  State — whereas  England  was  vastly  excited  for  days  over  the 
question  whether  Mr.  Balfour  had  been  justified  in  causing  Mr. 
O’Brien’s  civilian  garments  to  be  removed  while  he  slept,  and  in 
ordering  attendants  to  force  him  into  the  broad  arrow  suit. 


There  are  many  suggestions  of  William  O’Brien  about  Mr. 
Gandhi’s  performances — which,  like  the  Irishman’s,  at  times 
savour  of  play-acting.  But  like  the  Irishman,  Mr. 
Gandhi  has  an  amazing  power  of  stimulating  passion 
in  a  crowd,  and  knows  how  a  rag  may  be  made  into  a 
flag.  So  far  as  one  can  read  the  facts,  the  Viceroy  has  determined 
that  ceremonial  breaches  of  the  law,  even  if  they  be  defiance, 
shall  not  be  taken  seriously.  The  making  of  small  parcels  of 
salt  and  the  sale  of  them  at  the  prices  appropriate  to  their  value 
as  curiosities  does  not  threaten  revenue.  From  time  to  time  the 
law’s  right  to  confiscate  is  ceremonially  asserted;  and  a  certain 
number  of  Mr.  Gandhi’s  lieutenants  have  gone  to  prison,  where 
one  may  be  sure  they  receive  polite  and  political  treatment.  But 
the  serious  question  remains,  whether  Mr.  Gandhi  at  large  is  a 
greater  danger  than  he  would  be  in  prison.  In  or  out,  he  is  a 
danger,  because  of  his  personal  magnetism.  It  probably  weighs 
in  the  Government’s  calculation  that  Mr.  Gandhi  out  of  jail  is 
capable  of  keeping  the  agitation  to  the  lines  he  has  laid  down— 
if  any  one  is;  and  this,  by  the  latest  news  from  Calcutta,  seems 
doubtful.  But  it  is  more  than  ever  certain  that  his  arrest  would 
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be  the  signal  for  violence;  while  it  is  just  possible  that  if  he  is 
allowed  to  continue  a  ceremonial  play-acting,  his  public  will 
weary  of  the  entertainment. 

It  is  not  easy  for  anyone  to  decide.  Nothing  can  be  easy  in  a 
country  where  European  education  has  spread  broadcast  the 
theory  that  freedom  means  representative  government,  and  that 
national  self-respect  demands  freedom,  and  where  at  the  same 
time  a  European  overlordship  has  not  established  any  but  the 
most  limited  kind  of  representative  rule.  All  this  agitation 
against  the  restraint  of  a  foreign  raj  is  perfectly  natural;  and  the 
symptoms  in  Egypt  prove  that  even  a  virtually  complete  con¬ 
cession  of  self-government  only  breeds  a  demand  for  theoretical 
completeness. 

The  Indian  problem  is  an  infinitely  complex  one,  and 
we  may  all  of  us  thank  God  that  we  are  not  where 
Lord  Irwin  is — and  I  think  also,  may  thank  God  that  Lord  Irwin 
is  there.  He  cannot  alone  save  India  from  a  tragic 
struggle;  but  he  has  taken  the  best  means  to  induce  the 
best  elements  in  India  to  help  him  in  the  work.  There  are  said  to 
be  defections;  that  was  to  be  expected.  When  the  flag  of  national 
revolt  is  raised,  it  is  not  easy  to  withstand  its  appeal,  nor  pleasant 
to  be  called  a  traitor  to  your  race.  But  it  is  essential  to  remember 
that  no  one  can  save  India,  nor  the  British  interests  in  India, 
without  Indian  support;  and  so  far  as  my  observation  of 
revolutionary  conditions  goes.  Lord  Irwin  has  left  nothing  undone 
to  secure  that  support,  and  has  done  nothing  to  estrange  it.  Yet 
he  cannot  fairly  be  accused  of  neglecting  to  repress  any  action 
which  threatens  the  existence  of  civilised  rule. 


Nahas  Pasha,  having  come  over  to  negotiate  with  Mr. 
Henderson,  has  felt  obliged,  like  so  many  other  extremist 
politicians,  to  make  show  of  strength  by  avoiding 
^udan  He  has  asked,  apparently,  not  only 

for  what  is  Egypt,  but  for  what  is  not.  Egypt 
(iid  not  make  the  Canal,  could  not  have  made  the  Canal 
Jnd  could  not  guard  the  Canal.  In  this  matter  Mr. 
Henderson’s  original  offer  went — I  think  rightly — to  the 
wtermost ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  Egyptians  will  decline  to  come 
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to  agreement  concerning  the  disposition  of  British  troops  for  the 
canal’s  protection.  But  Nahas  has  also  asked  for  joint  rights  in 
the  Sudan.  Now,  the  Sudan  is  not  Egypt.  In  a  sense,  it  is  the 
very  antithesis  of  Egypt.  It  is  no  more  Egypt  than  the  desert. 
It  is,  like  the  desert,  the  permanent  menace  to  Egypt’s 
immemorial  fertility  and  immemorial  cultivation.  It  is 
the  wild  over  against  die  civilised.  But  for  Europe, 

represented  by  England,  the  Sudan  would  have  swept 

over  Egypt  in  a  vast  wave  of  destruction  a  little  more  than  a 

generadon  ago.  The  Sudan  is  a  region  of  wild  peoples,  peoples 

of  the  dry  wastes  and  of  the  marshes,  and  both  these  can  be 
reached  and  can  be  organised — up  to  a  point — by  Moham¬ 
medanism.  That  organisation  if  it  were  completed  to  the  point 
which  it  can  reach  would  be  an  organisation  for  the  destruedon 
of  Egypt — Egypt  which  is  neither  completely  African  nor  Asiadc, 
nor  European,  but  a  blending  of  them  all.  The  other  organisa¬ 
tion,  which  is  necessary  to  protect  Egypt,  and  the  canal,  and 
civilisadon,  has  been  going  on  for  more  than  a  generation  under 
English  officers.  Nothing  has  been  more  finely  characteristic 
of  England’s  civilising  work  than  the  breaking  in  of  this 
uncivilised  mass  by  young  men  whose  lives  give  a  reality  to 
Kipling’s  writings.  If  Nahas  Pasha  were  sent  to  take  charge  for 
a  month  among  people  like  the  Nuers  or  the  Shilluks,  and  the 
English  officers  were  withdrawn,  it  is  doubtful  that  he  would 
come  back  alive.  These  young  men  (though  some  have  left 
youth  far  behind  in  that  service)  have  worked  in  constant  peril, 
from  the  climate  and  its  endemic  diseases  first,  but  also  from  the 
wild  peoples,  condnually  pushing  out  the  fronder  of  decent 
administration;  creating  roads,  opening  waterways  and  quays, 
constraining  those  who  had  always  lived  by  plunder  to  find  a  new 
way  of  life  in  planting  cotton;  keeping  the  rifle  in  the  background 
and  at  least  in  one  case  making  their  chief  display  of  power  by 
healing.  The  late  Captain  Fergusson  may  almost  be  said  to 
have  governed  with  the  inoculating  needle :  forcing  the  sick  into 
hospitals  and  seeing  them  come  back  cured  to  kiss  his  feet.  His 
life,  which  he  had  so  long  carried  in  his  hands,  was  sacrificed 
at  last,  but  the  lastingness  of  his  work  was  made  clear  when  the 
people  whom  he  taught  to  revere  him  rose  up  and  hunted  his 
murderers  dll  the  last  of  them  was  brought  to  justice.  Egypt 
had  nothing  to  do  with  his  work  or  that  of  his  comrades.  It  has 
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been  England’s  work.  They  are,  no  doubt,  not  the  only  people 
who  could  have  done  it:  the  French  have  achieved  the  like  in 
other  parts  of  Africa  by  their  own  methods.  But  there  is  no 
evidence  that  Egyptians  could  have  done  it;  and  the  Sudan  is 
England’s  task,  at  a  pivotal  point,  of  which  no  British  government 
would  be  allowed  by  English  public  opinion  to  let  go. 


My  Irish  analogy,  if  studied,  would  provide  copious  example  of 
that  neglect  I  mentioned  earlier  as  happily  missing  in  Lord  Irwin’s 
policy  in  India.  One  need  not  discuss  the  toleration  of  Ulster’s 
volunteer  movement,  nor  the  subsequent  disregard  of 
what  became  the  Irish  Republican  army.  But  it  is 
worth  recalling  here  that  Sinn  Fein’s  historians  have 
recorded  how  great  a  difficulty  Mr.  Birrell’s  passivity  put  in  their 
way,  and  how  easy  matters  became  for  them  when  they  could 
claim  martyrs.  These  passages  will  need  study  when  the  time 
comes  to  review  the  political  career  of  the  best  abused  adminis¬ 
trator  in  the  long  series  of  Irish  Chief  Secretaries;  just  now,  it  is 
more  profitable  to  point  out  how  enviable  a  popularity  attends 
what  I  suppose  must  be  called  Mr.  Birrell’s  old  age.  At  all 
events,  forty-five  years  have  passed  since  he  published  the  first  of 
those  volumes  of  essays  to  which  the  latest  has  just  been  added; 
and  Obiter  Dicta  carried  the  stamp  of  full  maturity.  He  was 
already  middle-aged  in  1885;  he  is  still  middle-aged  to-day  when 
he  brings  out  his  Et  cetera;  he  has  somehow,  despite  all  the  dislike 
of  “  middle  positions  ”  which  he  proposed  in  that  first  volume, 
discovered  a  “  Via  Media  ”  between  youth’s  crudity  and  the 
saplessness  of  decline.  The  same  voice  is  there,  lusty  and 
assertive,  yet  never  browbeating;  it  is  too  admirably  whimsical 
for  that.  There  is  one  quality  in  his  writing,  for  which  I  know 
no  parallel — the  added  enjoyment  which  comes  to  those  who  can 
actually  hear  Mr.  Birrell  saying  what  meets  them  in  print.  This 
privilege  is  not  confined  to  his  personal  acquaintance,  for  except 
Mr.  Shaw,  no  well-known  writer  of  his  time  has  rivalled  Mr. 
Birrell  in  popularity  as  a  public  speaker.  To-day  he  is 
(fortunately  for  himself)  known  only  for  addresses  that  would  be 
called  non<ontroversial — though  nearly  everything  that  he  ever 
has  to  say  carries  a  pleasant  touch  of  challenge  and  even  of  pro¬ 
vocation.  But  in  old  times  when  the  House  of  Commons  knew 
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him,  no  other  speaker  there  so  enlivened  the  atmosphere.  It 
did  not  profit  him.  “  Witty  and  humorous  men  are  always  at  a 
disadvantage  except  on  the  stage.  The  humdrum  is  the  style  for 
Englishmen.”  So  he  wrote  in  his  study  of  Andrew  Marvell  for 
the  English  Men  of  Letters  series — and  what  he  wrote  then  in 
1905  was  amply  borne  out  by  his  own  fate  from  1906  onwards. 
His  picturesqueness  of  phrase  constantly  lent  itself  to  misinter¬ 
pretation  or  misrepresentation  or  both — as  when  he  said  that 
religious  quarrels  in  the  north  of  Ireland  had  no  more  religion 
in  them  than  is  in  the  collision  of  two  billiard  balls;  and  was 
indicted  for  insulting  good  Bible  Christians.  However,  peace  to 
those  times;  I  owe  him  many  a  delighted  hour,  and  can  testify 
that  I  have  seen  him  accomplish  that  rare  marvel  of  affecting 
votes  on  a  division.  Not  that  he  converted  opponents;  that 
would  never  have  been  a  likely  achievement  for  him ;  but  he  con¬ 
firmed  the  feeble  knees  of  many  on  his  side  and  helped  them  to 
walk  into  the  lobby. 

This  new  book  of  his  essays  holds  its  own  well  with  the  Obiter 
Dicta — and  turning  back  to  these,  we  see  how  fresh  their 
complexion  is  while,  for  instance,  Stevenson’s  essays 
Et  Cetera:  that  were  so  much  admired  in  the  ’eighties,  look  (I 
Essays.  acknowledge  it  reluctantly)  a  little  jaded  by  to-day’s 
light.  The  “  Boswell  Disrobed  ”  of  Etcetera  is  as 
good  an  essay  as  the  Johnson  of  the  earlier  book,  the  Bunyan  is 
excellent;  but  to  find  Mr.  Birrell  at  his  most  characteristic,  hear 
him  on  the  theologians,  whether  Episcopalian  or  not.  Dr.  Codex 
(who  knows  who  Dr.  Codex  was  but  Mr.  Birrell?)  makes  almost 
as  good  a  subject  as  that  eminent  Christian  the  nonconformist 
Doddridge — and  who  but  Mr.  Birrell  could  have  made  us  read 
about  Dr.  Doddridge? 

The  odd  thing  is  that  when  he  goes  away  from  the  essay  and 
spreads  himself  into  a  book,  his  hold  on  the  reader  slackens. 
Quotation  which  he  uses  with  happy  skill  in  the  shorter  medium 
begins  in  his  books  to  remind  us  of  a  lawyer  in  a  legal 
case  who  is  loath  to  omit  one  syllable  that  can  have 
relevance.  His  Marvell  is  a  mine  of  erudition  about  the  man 
and  his  time,  and  there  are  jewels  of  wit  among  the  solid  stuff. 
Yet  somehow,  though  he  makes  us  read  much  of  Marvell’s 
writing  and  learn  a  deal  of  detailed  fact  about  Marvell,  we  do  not 
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get  the  form  and  pressure  of  the  man  as  we  do  in  the  more 
summary  treatment  dealt  out  to  Johnson  or  Carlyle  or  Pope  in  his 
essays.  The  same  is  true  of  his  book  on  Hazlitt.  But  what  an 
essayist — commanding  what  an  oddly  assorted  wealth  of  learning, 
and  stud  hobbies !  He  seems  to  have  taken  law  for  the  solid  fare 
of  his  mind  and  theology  for  its  relish.  No  great  judge  of  poetry, 
one  concludes,  (he  is  one  of  the  few  picturesque  writers  who 
very  probably  never  wrote  verse),  he  can  glorify  prose  by  his 
appreciation  and  by  his  example.  Long  may  he  continue  to  do 
both ! 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


UNSOLVED  PROBLEMS;  NATIONAL  AND  INTERNATIONAL. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review. 

Sir, — In  your  April  issue  the  author  of  this  book  is  accused  of  con¬ 
demning  “every  received  economic  doctrine:  economic  freedom,  com¬ 
petition,  price-determination  by  supply  and  demand,  and  comparative 
costs  in  international  trade 

First,  however,  every  one  of  these  doctrines  stands  condemned : 
industrial  and  trade  legislation  restrict  our  economic  freedom;  trusts, 
cartels  and  the  rationalization  of  industries  eliminate  competition  and  tend 
to  stabilize  prices  instead  of  leaving  them  at  the  mercy  of  an  unbalanced 
supply  and  demand;  while  comparative  costs  in  international  trade  have 
been  dropped  in  favour  of  comparative  prices,  a  very  different  thing. 

Secondly,  as  the  author  proves  the  fallacy  of  these  economic  doctrines, 
to  criticise  him  for  condemning  them  recalls  the  experience  of  Galileo, 
or  in  fact  of  the  majority  of  men  who,  by  substituting  sound  principles 
for  false,  have  made  human  advancement  possible. 

The  author  is  also  accused  of  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  ideas 
that  he  condemns,  as,  for  instance,  by  grotesquely  misinterpreting  the 
theory  of  final  utility  and  attributing  to  modern  economists  the  view  that 
wages  are  determined  by  the  workers’  subsistence.  In  this  connection 
it  suffices  to  quote  Professor  Gide’s  interpretation  of  this  theory  (p.  19) : 
“  What  this  theory  implies  is  that  the  marginal  worker  consumes  all  that 
he  produces.  No  wonder  the  theory  has  lost  its  optimistic  note.  Some¬ 
how  or  other  it  does  not  seem  very  different  from  the  old  brazen  law  ”. 

As  for  the  author’s  constructive  proposals,  they  are  said  “  to  have 
the  radical  vice  of  rejecting  everything  that  makes  possible  flexibility  and 
quantitative  measurement  in  economic  affairs.  His  economic  system  is 
rigid  and  static.’’  On  the  contrary,  the  author  makes  quantitative 
measurement  possible,  and  although  he  first  solves  his  problems  under 
static  conditions  he  insists  that  ail  economic  life  is  dynamic;  he  devotes 
many  pages  both  to  increasing  the  supply  and  variety  of  goods  and  new 
methods  of  producing  them. 

Your  reviewer  appears  to  regard  stability  as  synonymous  with  stagnation, 
but  the  author  agrees  with  him  that  the  silk  marker  ought  not  to  have 
been  red. 

Yours  faithfully, 

J.  S.  Hecht. 

April  i2th,  1930. 
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A  STUDY  OF  A  DIPLOMAT 

by  Arthur  Waugh 


l.ORD  CARNOCK,  by  Harold  Nicolson. 

Constable.  21s.  net. 

IVhatever  the  criticism  of  the  future  may 
bvc  to  say  about  some  of  the  developments 
»f  contemprary  literature,  it  is  fairly  safe 
i  10  prophesy  that  it  will  acclaim  with  glow- 
i  mg  approval  the  changes  which  recent 
years  have  witnessed  in  the  standard  and 
practice  of  biography.  The  persistent, 
obese,  undigested  two-volume  Uje  and 
*  j  letters  is  now,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  decendy 
interred  forever;  and  when  the  work  of  Mr. 

Y  Lytton  Strachey,  M.  Andre  Maurois,  or 
.Mr.  Harold  Nicolson  is  compared  widi 
the  average  laborious  product  of  pre-war 
prolixity,  it  is  really  difficult  to  understand 
how  the  world  put  up  for  so  long  with 
such  a  mass  of  unilluminating  compilation. 
After  all,  it  is  possible  to  tell  everything 
that  the  general  reader  needs  to  know  of 
I  even  the  most  distinguished  life  and  charac- 
I  ter  within  the  limits  of  a  single  volume, 
i;  if  only  the  writer  has  trained  himself  in  the 
^  elusive  art  of  selection,  after  saturating  his 
imagirution  first  in  the  facts,  figures,  and 
fancies  of  his  theme. 

Mr.  Harold  Nicolson,  of  course,  is  a 
past-master  in  the  mode,  and  his  studies  of 
Tennyson,  Byron,  and  Verlaine  are  always 
to  be  found  upn  the  shelves  of  the  dis¬ 
criminating.  In  the  li/e  of  his  father, 
Lord  Carnock,  he  has  had  a  much  more 
difficult  task,  and  the  discreet  completeness 
with  which  he  has  performed  it  will  be 
generally  recognised  as  the  most  distin- 
;  guished  achievement  of  an  already  dis¬ 
tinguished  career.  It  can  never  be  easy 
for  a  son  to  write  his  father’s  biography, 
and  the  present  test  was  one  of  exceptional 
difficulty.  Arthur  Nicolson,  as  he  will  be 
‘  more  commonly  remembered,  stood  for  an 
immense  amount  in  the  diplomatic  history 
of  the  last  fifty  years;  but,  as  his  son  con¬ 
cedes,  he  was  by  nature  neither  imaginative 


nor  intellectual;  “  he  was  merely  intelligent, 
honest,  sensible,  high-minded  and  fair.” 
He  pssessed,  in  fact,  just  those  qualities 
upn  which  the  typical  Englishman  loves 
to  congratulate  himself,  and  he  bestowed 
them  without  stint  upn  the  service  to  his 
country. 

He  did  so,  moreover,  in  an  era  of 
changing  plitical  ideals,  while  he  himself 
changed  with  the  prevailing  sentiment. 
He  entered  the  Foreign  Ofice  in  1870  and 
retired  in  1916.  When  he  began  his 
diplomatic  career,  at  the  close  of  the  Franco- 
German  war,  Britain  had  yielded  to  the 
spll  of  that  theory  of  Splendid  Isolation, 
which  was  gradually  to  break  down  under 
the  crescent  menace  of  Germany.  Nicolson 
served  his  country  in  Constantinople, 
Cairo,  Teheran,  St.  Petersburg,  and 
Morocco,  and  in  every  new  psition  he 
was  brought  face  to  face  with  a  new  danger. 
No  man  did  more,  as  the  plicy  of  isolation 
collapsed,  to  inaugurate  and  foster  the 
system  of  ententes,  under  which  England’s 
old,  inveterate  enemies  were  brought  into 
the  bonds  of  friendship  and  mutual  con¬ 
fidence.  In  Constantinople  he  saw  the 
danger  of  misunderstanding  between 
England  and  France  over  Egypt,  and  was 
alarmed  by  the  steady  advance  of  German 
influence  in  that  country.  His  task  in 
Persia  was  one  of  peculiar  complexity,  and, 
if  he  did  not  accomplish  all  that  he  had  at 
heart,  he  was  mainly  respnsible  for  the 
foundation  of  the  entente  between  England 
and  Russia.  Almost  against  his  will,  he 
was  steadily  {jersuaded  of  the  menacing 
attitude  of  Germany’s  continental  progress; 
and  when,  very  unwillingly,  he  came  back 
to  Whitehall,  to  take  up  the  duties  of 
Permanent  Under-Secretary  of  State,  he  was 
acutely  alive  to  the  thundery  atmosphere 
in  the  air. 

Nothing  in  this  essentially  vital  study  is 
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more  impressive,  in  its  direct  and  simple 
sincerity,  than  Mr.  Nicolson’s  account  of 
his  father’s  experiences  in  the  Foreign 
Office  in  the  days  immediately  preceding 
the  declaration  of  the  Great  War.  The 
pictures  of  Lx>rd  Grey  and  M.  Cambon, 
both  uncertain  of  the  situadon  and  of  one 
another,  and  both  referring  continually  to 
the  confidence  of  Lord  Car  nock  himself; 
the  courage  with  which  the  Under-Secretary 
of  State  stood  up  to  Lord  Grey  in  the  hour 
of  indecision.  (“  You  will  render  us,”  he 
said,  “  a  by-word  among  nations  ”),  and 
the  desperate  isoladon  of  M.  Cambon  at  the 
last  (“  J ’attends  de  savoir,”  he  answered, 
“  si  le  mot  honneur  doit  ctre  rayc  du 
vocabulaire  anglais.”) — all  these  cameos  of 
history  will  take  their  place  among  the 
permanent  records  of  those  terrible  last 
years  of  Lord  Carnock’s  devoted  service  to 
his  country.  But  so,  indeed,  will  every 
chapter  of  this  finely  sane,  cridcal,  and 
interpretadve  biography.  For  here  is  the 
stuff  of  history,  sifted,  analysed,  and  docu¬ 
mented,  and  always  with  the  true  gift  of 
the  narrator,  sympathetic  and  human  at 
e\ery  turn. 


ET  CETERA :  A  Collection  etc.,  by 

Augusdne  Birrell.  Chatto  ^  Windus, 

ys.  6d. 

Mr.  Birrell  protested  in  his  last  book  that 
he  would  write  no  more — “  an  author,” 
he  said,  “  should  be  the  first  to  cry,  ‘  Hold ! 
Enough !  ’  ” — yet  we  arc  scarcely  surprised 
that  he  goes  on  wridng,  for  age  has  become 
few  cridcs  as  it  becomes  Mr.  Birrell.  His 
view  has  shifted  a  litdc  perhaps  from 
literature  to  the  lives  of  writers;  he  no 
longer  discusses  Milton  or  Wordsworth, 
and  prefers  to  get  hold  of  some  eighteenth- 
century  divine  or  the  incredible  Bozzy; 
but  the  least  of  these  essays  has  a  fine, 
full-bodied  flavour. 

No  other  cridc  is  quite  so  learned  and 
experienced,  and  at  the  same  dme,  so  com¬ 
fortable  (I  might  almost  say,  playful).  He 
is  as  assured  as  Mr.  Belloc,  but  less  arrogant 


and  more  trustworthy;  he  has  probjbh 
read  as  much  as  Professor  Saintsbun, 
without  imitating  his  crotchets.  “Liberai’ 
bears  a  particular  meaning  for  most  modern 
readers,  but  in  its  original  sense  it  fits 
Mr.  Birrell  exactly. 

I  am  told  that  to  appreciate  Mr.  Bindl 
properly  one  should  hear  him  addrcssii^ 
a  full  meeting  with  measured  flippanev, 
but  his  books  succeed  admirably  in  com¬ 
bining  talk  and  prose.  One  waits 
reverently,  as  if  listening  to  one’s  host  after 
dinner,  for  those  wise  axioms  of  experience 
to  which  there  is  no  reply.  So  much  of 
what  Mr.  Birrell  has  read  is  new  to  us,  so 
much  of  Mr.  Birrell  himself  is  outside  our 
experience.  Thus,  he  writes  of  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne : 

“  He  was  as  fond  of  cards  as  Charles 
Lamb,  and  as  good  a  judge  of  wine 
as  Cardinal  Newman,  though,  oddh 
enough,  he  had  not  that  ear  for  music 
usually  found  associated  with  a  fine 
palate.” 

What  truth  there  is  in  this  relation  between 
ear  and  palate,  I  don’t  know;  but  in  any 
case,  the  remark  is  thrown  out  conversa¬ 
tionally.  In  most  of  these  essays — on 
Boswell,  Lockhart,  Bunyan,  Hawthorne, 
Richardson  and  others — Mr.  Birrell  sticks 
close  to  the  facts  of  the  character  about 
whom  he  is  writing  and  yet  manages  to 
keep  interrupting  with  his  own  obser¬ 
vations.  Boswell  Disrobed  the  longest  of 
them,  a  close  account  of  Boswell’s 
numerous  self-revelations,  is  an  excellent 
piece  of  literary  history,  and  how  readable! 
The  Province  of  the  Reviewer  Determined 
is  a  delight  from  the  title  on;  Denis  de 
Sallo  (1775)  is  spotted  as  the  first  reviewer, 
we  arc  whisked  past  the  Critical  Review, 
edited  by  Smollett,  and  the  Edinburgh  up 
to  the  modern  newspaper.  And  in  the  end 
Mr.  Birrell  gets  away  without  determining 
the  province  of  the  reviewer.  Et  Cetera 
is  an  object  lesson  for  any  critic  who  thinks 
that  learning  cannot  be  combined  with 
pleasure. 

G.  W.  Stonier. 
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Before  and  Behind  the  Curtain 

by  Ivor  Brown 


hammersmith  hoy,  by  Sir  Nigel 

Playfair.  Faber  Faber.  21s. 

THEATRE  STREET,  by  Tamara 

Karsavina.  Heinemann.  25/. 

A  HOY  is  definable  as  “  a  small  sailing  ship 
capable  of  carrying  a  modest  freight  for  a 
small  distance.”  The  Margate  Hoy  we 
remember  for  its  burly  pleasures;  the 
Hammersmith  specimen,  as  we  know  from 
play-going  in  that  area,  is  the  last  word  in 
trim  civility.  Sir  Nigel  Playfair  is  a  good 
minority  man;  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Liberal  Party  as  well  as  a  believer  in  the 
drama  as  a  fine  art.  He  appears  to  have 
little  palate  for  victuals,  but  a  discreet  taste 
for  life,  friends,  and  letters.  He  writes 
with  that  humorous  urbanity  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  his  productions  and  his  book  has 
a  leisurely  swing  and  genial  philosophy 
which  suggests  the  carriage  of  a  Whig 
grandee  going  about  his  business  with  a 
light  in  his  eye.  Sir  Nigel  was  extremely 
“  West  End  ”  long  before  he  was  a  West 
End  actor;  born  in  Curzon  Street,  reared  in 
Hanover  Square,  educated  at  Winchester, 
from  which  rough  house  he  fled  to  kindlier 
Harrow,  and  later  at  University  College, 
Oxford,  he  entered  the  theatre  as  it  were 
by  the  door  marked  “  Stalls.”  There  was 
a  struggle  before  he  could  take  the  path 
still  deemed  vagabondish  by  the  members 
of  the  governing  class;  the  stage  was  not 
yet  a  fashionable  career  for  the  sons  of 
gentlemen,  but  the  O.U.D.S.  were  giving 
it  an  academic  tone  and,  in  any  case, 
young  Mr.  Playfair’s  performances  “  in 
chambers  ”  suggested  that  the  bar  lost  an 
indifferent  counsel  to  give  the  drama  a 
most  amusing  actor  and  an  ingenious 
producer. 

Few  people  could  have  the  material  for 
a  better  book  of  reminiscences  than  Sir 
Nigel;  few  could  set  them  down  with  a 


nicer  blend  of  candour  and  comment. 
Usually  I  loathe  such  books  as  this.  There 
is  no  bore  to  equal  the  actor  who  tells  of 
his  arrival  in  town  with  a  shilling  in  his 
pcKket,  of  his  first  engagement  at  one 
guinea  per  week,  of  his  ^dega  lunches, 
and  of  his  final,  roof-lifting  triumphs,  and 
of  the  diamond  scarf-pin  given  him  by 
King  Edward.  Such  books  convey  nothing 
of  the  theatre  but  its  lesser  limelight.  Sir 
Nigel  has  much  to  say  of  its  art,  its 
personnel,  and  its  possibilities.  Naturally 
and  properly  the  Lyric,  Hammersmith, 
occupies  much  of  the  story,  although  it  has 
previously  had  a  volume  of  its  own.  Its 
story  involves  a  survey  of  all  contemporary 
talents,  of  the  hard  plight  of  the  intelligent 
manager  whose  good  luck  can  hardly  pay 
for  his  bad  luck,  and  a  plea,  implicit  and 
expressed,  for  a  National  Theatre  where 
brains  and  taste  would  have  security  and 
the  “  costume  ”  actor  and  producer 
would  not  live  from  hand  to  mouth. 
Hammersmith  Hoy  is  a  book,  however, 
which  not  only  theatre-goers  will  want  to 
read.  It  mirrors  Edwardian  England  and 
the  London  of  Beerbohm  Tree,  with  great 
vivacity.  Perhaps  it  was  a  more  amusing 
London  than  that  of  Mr.  Coward  and  the 
Sitwells.  The  record,  although  it  abound} 
in  those  personal  anecdotes  which  arc  often 
so  dull,  lacks  both  triviality  and  pomposity. 
It  has  style  and  proportion.  In  short  this 
lively  survey  of  a  busy  life  amid  its  passing 
shows  is  extremely  unlike  the  customary 
recollection  of  a  man  who  has  made  a 
place,  won  a  title,  and  deemed  himself  an 
author. 

Karsavina,  introduced  by  Sir  James 
Barrie,  also  writes  with  full  justification. 
The  Russian  comment  on  the  English  back¬ 
ground  is  delightful.  Her  story  is  the 
story  of  the  Russian  ballet  and  it  brings  on 
parade  all  the  giants  and  genies  of  that 
astonishing  foundation.  She  had  Lopokova 
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for  pupil.  She  danced  with  all  the  great 
masters  and  they  appear  with  a  convincing 
simplicity  in  her  pages.  There  is  high 
theory  of  ballet  and  the  authoress  can  be 
learned  on  the  nice  points  of  leaping  and 
twirling.  Nijinsky,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  no  ideas.  “  He  rose  up  a  few  yards 
off  the  wings,  described  a  parabola  in  the 
air  and  disappeared  from  sight,  but  when 
asked  how  he  did  it  he  could  only  explain 
that  you  jumped  into  the  air,  paused,  and 
came  down  again.”  Karsavina  cannot 
have  enjoyed  London  at  first  sight;  she 
had  two  performances  a  day  at  the 
Coliseum  and  a  hotel  in  Leicester  Square. 
But  she  conquered  the  town  and  was 
drawn  by  Sargent  when  she  came.  Like 
Sir  Nigel,  she  beautifully  demonstrates  the 
Edwardian  scene.  She  learned  English 
and  writes  it  well.  To  educate  yourself 
in  the  tongue  by  way  of  Lamb  and  Pepys  is 
brave,  but  the  results  arc  evidently  excellent. 
Last  summer,  I  found  the  great  Swedish 
sculptor,  Carl  Milles,  busily  learning 
English  by  reading  one  of  the  viler  of  our 
cheap  magazines.  On  the  strength  of 
Karsavina’s  admirable  English  I  must  re¬ 
commend  him  in  future  to  try  Lamb  and 
then  Playfair,  proceeding  from  the  Margate 
to  the  Hammersmith  Hoy. 


PINK  FURNITURE,  by  A.  E.  Coppard. 

Illustrated  by  Nancy  Bankart  Gurney. 

Jonathan  Cape.  yr.  6d.  net. 

I.ONG  before  I  ever  read  Mr.  A.  E. 
Coppard’s  volume  of  admirable  short 
stories,  I  was  attracted  by  its  enchanting 
name — Silver  Circus.  I  am  sure  that  the 
children,  for  whom  his  latest  book  is 
designed,  will  find  themselves  equally 
attracted  by  such  a  title  as  Furniture. 
It  is  a  title  at  once  descriptive  and  in¬ 
triguing.  Furniture  is  something  with 
which  all  children  are  not  only  familiar, 
but  intimate.  Children  know  things  about 
furniture . the  mysterious  hole  under¬ 

neath  the  seat  of  the  armchair  in  the  study 
— the  loose  knob  on  the  chest-of-drawers  in 
the  night-nursery — the  sofa  that  bears  such 


an  unmistakeable  likeness  to  our  baker’s  I 
wife  in  the  village — Furniture,  in  the 
world  of  childhood,  has  personality.  All 
too  seldom  is  it  pink.  So  that  such  a 
combination  as  P/’n/^  Furniture  will  at  once 
aiouse  pleasant  expectations.  Let  me 
hasten  to  add  that  these  will  not  be 
disappointed.  The  book  contains  the 
fantastic  and  entertaining  adventures  of  a 
little  boy  called  Toby  Tottel,  who  went 
in  search  of  a  book  called  Open  and  Asl{ 
Me — (another  alluring  title,  by  the  way). 
Toby  meets  with  a  number  of  interesting 
people  and  animals,  amongst  whom  I  give 
my  preference  to  the  fox  w’ith  a  wish-bone 
in  its  paws,  who  kept  a  book-shop. 

“  ‘  What  is  your  pleasure,  sir.^  ”  en¬ 
quired  the  fox,  slightly  waving  its  fine 
red  tail.  Toby  told  him  what  he  was 
seeking. 

“  ‘  I  am  afraid  wc  arc  out  of  that  line,’ 
said  the  fox,  ‘  I  have  the  Open  and  Close 
It  or  The  Bite  that  Failed.  I  keep  only 
books  for  animals.’ 

“  ‘  Oh,’  said  Toby,  ‘  I  am  sorry.’ 

“  ‘  The  trouble  is  mine,’  said  the  fox, 
gnashing  his  teeth  pleasantly.” 

Toby  also  met,  amongst  many  other 
creatures,  a  miller,  and  a  faun,  and  a  giant, 
and  a  princess.  It  was  a  satisfaction  to 
me  that  he  did  not  remain  with  the  prin¬ 
cess,  but  went  home  again,  and  found  his 
friend  Bridget,  helping  in  his  aunt’s 
laundry.  And,  of  course,  the  pink  furni¬ 
ture  that  he  had  gone  so  far  to  seek,  was 
there  in  his  own  home. 

The  verses  that  pleasantly  sprinkle  the 
lK)ok  will  please  grown-up  readers —  which, 
however,  is  a  comparatively  easy  achieve¬ 
ment — but  in  all  probability  they  will  also 
find  favour  with  that  more  critical  public, 
whose  ages  lie  between  six  and  sixteen. 

Pinl{  Furniture  is  very  much  a  book  to 
be  read  aloud  in  the  holidays — allowing 
long  and  frequent  pauses  for  a  close  in¬ 
spection  of  the  clever  and  attractive 
illustrations  of  Nancy  Bankart  Gurney. 

E.  M.  Delafield. 
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Wild  Life  and  Open  Country 

by  Henry  Williamson 


vlLD  EXMOOR  THROUGH  THE 
YEAR,  by  E.  W.  Hcndy.  Cape.  los.  6d. 

HE  LIFE  STORY  OF  BIRDS,  written 
and  illustrated  by  Eric  Fitch  Daglish. 
df.  Dent. 

never  boy,  by  Vance  Joseph  Hoyt. 
Chapman  (y  Hall.  ys.  6d. 

The  writing  of  Mr.  Hendy,  the  author  of 
The  Lure  of  Bird  Watching,  has  been 
-cncd  to  that  of  Richard  Jefferies,  and 
-crc  is  certainly  an  affinity  between  Wild 
^•moor  and  parts  of  Wild  Life  in  a 
U-uthcrn  County;  but  probably,  fortunately 
ir  Mr.  Hendy,  he  has  not  the  Jefferies 
lharpncss  of  temperament.  There  is  no 
f  .'Usy  in  Wild  Exmoor  of  the  Jefferies 
— nd,  which  in  a  way  is  a  wastage  of  life. 
A  Jefferies,  a  Delius  (who  is  Jefferies’  twin 
spirit)  is  a  rare  phenomenon.  Jefferies 
went  to  Exmoor,  too,  and  wrote  a  book 
jhout  the  red  deer,  and  several  sketches  of 
'he  moor.  Particularly  are  his  Exmoor 
J^ritings  full  of  observation,  with  here  and 

I^cfc  the  gleam  that  “  lifts  off  the  printed 
,jgc";  some  readers,  who  love  music, 
pj'sist  through  the  “  catalogues  ”  in  order 
■0  find  these  gleams.  Others,  I  have 
.-■(icd,  do  not  care  much  for  what  is 
“■metimes  called  the  “  real  ”  Jefferies 
l"hich  shines  most  in  The  Story  of  My 
-^iari)  but  prefer  the  factful  books.  These 
;  hers  will  find  great  interest  and  enjoy- 
-  ent  in  Mr.  Hendy’s  two  books. 

Wild  Exmoor  begins  in  January  and 
ends  in  December — the  year  in  the  country 
'dc  famous  by  Lorna  Doone.  He  writes 
^-u)ut  foxes,  badgers,  night-jars,  the  red 
t  'ler,  rabbit  trapping,  stag-hunting,  dippers 
®('cry  common  on  the  moorland  streams) 
■  nd  indeed,  of  most  of  the  life  of  the  high 
ground  above  the  Severn  Sea.  He  has  read 
much,  seen  much,  and  heard  much;  his 
mind  goes  with  the  stream  of  normal 
icor.sciousness.  For  example,  in  the  chapter 


on  Red  Deer  occurs  the  sentence  (in  a 
dissertation  on  the  colour  red)  “  The 
Bolshevist,  the  modern  representative  of 
the  Cave  Man,  waves  his  red  flag  to  strike 
terror  into  timorous  bourgeois  hearts  ”. 
Whence  the  authority,  and  the  observa¬ 
tion?  Newspapers?  When,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  secs  the  red  coat  of  the  huntsman 
suddenly  breaking  amidst  distant  heather, 
“the  effect  was  exhilarating  and  exciting”. 
This  is  an  authentic  bit  of  writing;  the 
other  unworthy. 

Wild  Exmoor  is  nicely  illustrated  by  Mr. 
A.  Carruthers  Gould;  Mr.  E.  Fitch 
Daglish’s  book  is  also  illustrated,  by  him¬ 
self,  with  words.  Whence  the  words? 
Mr.  Daglish  chooses  from  the  birds  of 
the  world  as  subjects  for  his  beautiful  and 
careful  art  of  cutting  wood-blocks.  The 
wood-cuts  arc  of  a  remarkable  and  lovely 
precision,  and  do  not  need  the  clay  of 
words  to  support  them.  This  is  only  my 
opinion;  long  ago  I  ceased  to  write  what  I 
thought  (or  rather,  did  not  think)  to  be  the 
correct  and  common-place  thing.  It  occurs 
to  me  that  publication  trade  requirements 
demanded  words  to  illustrate  Mr. 
Daglish’s  wood<uts;  why  not  Mr. 
Daglish  himself?  God’s  Man,  the  novel 
in  wood-cuts,  has  set  a  precedent;  if  it  is 
successfully  followed,  the  trade  require¬ 
ments  of  i960  may  demand  no  verbal  novels 
until  some  prose  composition  brings  back 
the  old-fashioned  method. 

Not  that  Mr.  Daglish’s  prose  is  bad;  it 
i;  adequate  and  controlled,  and  full  of  care 
for  simplicity  and  exactitude;  but  one 
reader,  at  least,  is  given  the  impression  that 
its  main  source  is  from  many  reference 
books.  If  there  exists  anywhere  an 
Honours  degree  for  Ornithological  or 
Zoological  Prose,  Mr.  Daglish  would 
easily  take  a  First.  Whereas,  W.  H. 
Hudson  would,  in  time,  receive  an  honorary 
degree.  The  Daglish  prose  is  not  inti- 
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mate;  it  is  museum  prose — the  Natural 
History  Museum  at  South  Kensington  with 
access  to  the  vast  Ornithological  Section  of 
the  Reference  Library. 

What  can  be  said  about  Silver  Boy? 
In  a  preface  Mr.  Hoyt  tells  how  he 
watched  a  fox,  and  caught  and  tamed  him. 
Then  he  turned  his  observations  and 
fancies  into  fiction  and  made  a  story  of 
them.  Not  as  Miss  Frances  Pitt  writes  of 
her  pets — with  factual  intimacy,  writing  of 
them  as  pets,  what  she  has  seen  them  do 
in  given  circumstances.  Mr.  Hoyt,  an 
admirer  of  The  Jungle  Boo\,  turns  himself 
into  the  fictional  Alden,  and  the  fox  into 
Sir  Reynard,  Mr.  Silver,  head  of  the 
Vulpine  Family,  etc.  Mighty  wings  flap, 
savage  courage  tingles  in  blood,  adjectives 
like  vicious,  pugnacious,  snarling,  fiendish, 
abrade  any  desire  to  know  what  really 
might  have  happened.  How  much  docs 
the  author  really  know  about  animals, 
tame  or  wild?  It  is  possible  for  someone 
to  know  much,  and  then,  with  pen  in  hand, 
moving  wild  and  fast  over  paper,  to  realise 
it  with  cliches  and  so  lose  all  sense  of 
reality.  Just  as  it  is  possible  for  a  real 
writer,  with  litde  knowledge,  to  use  all 
that  knowledge  in  an  original  manner  and 
so  to  give  the  impression  of  much  know¬ 
ledge.  Silver  Boy,  part  of  which  was  told 
in  American  magazines,  seems  to  have 
been  composed  from  a  litde  authentic 
observadon,  most  of  which  was  lost  in  the 
metamorphosis  to  animal  fiedon  already 
moribund  with  the  worn-out  stereotypes  and 
the  fakc-Kipling  manner.  With  the  next 
book,  let  there  be  homely  snap-shots  of  the 
tamed  hero,  and  no  heede  (meaningless) 
language. 


CONFESSIONS  OF  ZENO,  by  Italo 
Svevo.  Translated  by  Beryl  dc  Zocte. 
Putnam,  los.  6d. 

The  curiously  original  qualides  of  Italo 
Svevo’s  work,  after  being  wholly  ignored 
during  his  life,  owe  their  recognidon  to 
the  discovery  of  Mr.  James  Joyce.  These 
qualides,  evident  on  a  small  scale  in  The 


Hoax,  are  presented  on  a  much 
scale  in  the  Confessions  of  Zeno,  a  ba'ic 
which  will  undoubtedly  take  a  conspicuoc'i 


place  in  the  literature  of  introspecdon.  T  d 
greater  part  of  this  literature,  running  th^TFl 
full  gamut  from,  let  us  say,  Chatc.'ubrian 
and  Marcel  Proust  to  Senancour  and  Mar! 


Bashkirtzeff,  endorses  not  so  much 


famous  gibe  of  Robert  Burns,  but  rad 


{but 


the  sudden  discovery  of  Pirandello  d. 


one’s  own  face  is  strange  to  oneself. 


cvei 

Mr. 


sup 


Zeno,  for  his  part,  all  through  this  lo: 
volume,  is  in  doubt  not  as  to  how  hj 
appears  to  others  but  as  to  how  .h 
appears  to  himself.  To  take  the 
labels,  he  does  not  know  whether  he  i 
good  or  bad  even  in  intention.  Stimukc 
by  the  treatment  of  psycho-analysis,  1 
examines  minutely  his  rcladons  with  i 
those  nearest  to  him  in  turn :  his  mother, 
who  died  in  his  childhood,  his  fader, 
v/hosc  last  act  was  to  strike  him  in  the  face, 
the  man  who  became  his  father-in-law 
Augusta,  his  wife,  Ada  and  Alberta,  hi? 
two  sisters-in-law  by  each  of  whom  he  had 
been  refused.  His  relations  with  Guide, 
his  brother-in-law,  and  Carla,  his  mistrss, 
are  examined  with  the  same  perplexed  and 
perplexing  minutenesss.  Now  the  resuliv 
of  all  this  confusion  of  substitution  belon" 
to  the  province  of  science,  but  the  point  is|  d« 
Svevo  is  profoundly  interesting  as 
novelist;  all  these  people  live  truly  an: 
vividly  not  merely  in  relation  to  Zeno  bu* 
as  free  human  beings.  You  are  in  d 
same  room  with  them;  their  living.:, 
never  evaporates  simply  because  Zer' 
seems  to  forget  them.  One  cannot  over 
emphasise  this  last  point  for  the  conclusi»~i  bb 
of  the  book  is  sacrificed  to  an  examinatii 
of  the  Oedipus  complex,  whereas  the 
general  reader  would  certainly  prefer  to 
hear  more  about  Ada,  or  Carla,  or 
Augusta.  Still,  that  is  Zeno’s  way  jnd 
Italo  Svevo’s  seemingly  artless  art  is  so  sus¬ 
tained  that  not  even  the  sorely  harassed 
Oedipus  complex  can  mar  its  flexible  and 
insinuating  force,  through  all  the  byway; 
of  a  convoluted  mentality. 

J.  A.  T.  Lloyd, 
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VISIONS  OF  EMPIRE 

by  W.  Alison  Phillips 


the  future  of  empire  :  The  World 
Price  of  Peace,  by  W.  Harbutt  Dawson. 
Williams  O*  Norgate.  12s.  6d.  net. 

This  book  throws  down  not  a  challenge, 
but  a  series  of  challenges,  and  raises  issues 
too  vast  and  far-reaching  to  be  dealt  with 
even  superficially  in  a  short  review.  Briefly, 
Mr.  Dawson’s  thesis  is,  that  the  csublish- 
ment  of  a  stable  peace  is  the  world’s 
supreme  need,  and  that  such  a  peace  cannot 
be  secured  by  mere  palliatives  and  make¬ 
shifts,  such  as  the  “  much  belauded  treaties 
ind  pacts  which,  however  useful  in  assur¬ 
ing  tranquillity  for  the  moment,  yet  evade 
iltogether  the  deep-seated  and  permanent 
causes  of  international  friction  and  strife.” 

One  cause  of  the  discontents  which  keep 
Europe  in  a  ferment  he  finds  in  the  one- 
aded  setdement  made  by  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  with  the  needless  humiliadons 
and  permanent  causes  of  irritation  imposed 
by  it  upon  the  Germans.  In  this  it  is 
possible  to  agree  with  him.  The  enforced 
confession  of  “  war  guilt  ”,  which  violated 
all  wholesome  diplomadc  precedent,  was, 
foi  instance,  a  piece  of  almost  inconceivable 
folly,  which  has  done  more  than  anything 
dse  to  keep  the  minds  of  the  Germans  in 
a  state  of  agitadon.  But  Mr.  Dawson 
bardly  improves  matters  by  championing 
the  German  view  and  trying  to  shift  the 
bbme  for  the  war  on  to  ”  two  of  our 
Allies.”  We  may  condemn  the  enforced 
confession,  and  yet  hold  that  it  is  William 
n  and  his  advisers  who  must  bear  the 
blame.  We  cannot  forget  the  long  years 
of  “  sabre-ratding  ”  and,  at  the  end,  the 
precipitate  acdon  jusdfied  to  the  German 
people  by  a  spate  of  lies. 

We  may  admit  the  evil,  but  what  of  Mr. 
Dawson’s  cure.?  Germany,  he  points  out, 
»  boxed  up,  and  so  is  Italy;  and  both  are 
countries  of  rapidly  expancling  populadon. 
Meanwhile,  France  and  Great  Britain  have 
*®c'ircd  a  lien  on  the  major  part  of  the 
'srth’s  surface;  and  this,  he  maintains,  is 
*  major  obstacle  to  peace.  The  “  world 


price  of  peace,”  then,  is  that  these  Powers 
should  abandon  their  imperialism.  India 
should  be  left  to  the  Indians,  whoever  these 
may  be,  and  Cochin-China  to  the  Cochin 
Chinese;  the  dominion  over  the  backward 
races,  as  in  East  and  West  Africa,  should 
be  assigned  to  an  international  committee 
under  the  League  of  Nations;  the 
Dardenelles,  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  Suez 
and  Panama  Canals  should  be  similarly 
internationalized.  Great  Britain  must 
restrict  her  Empire  to  “  our  Dominions  ” 
of  British  race. 

If  there  be  no  hope  of  peace  save  at 
such  a  price,  the  prospect  is  indeed  dark! 
Doubdess,  there  is  something  to  be  said 
for  marching  out  of  India  in  a  dignified 
way,  before  we  have  ruined  the  raj  by  futile 
democradc  experiments;  but  there  are  such 
things  as  obligations  of  honour,  by  which 
we  are  bound  not  only  to  the  voiceless 
millions  of  the  Indian  peoples,  but  to  the 
Indian  princes.  And  what  of  the  Sudan, 
with  its  annual  crop  of  Mahdis?  Is  it  to 
be  handed  over  to  the  type  of  “  self- 
government  ”  which  experience  shows  is 
the  only  one  likdy  to  prevail  there?  Or 
is  it  to  be  restored  to  the  rule  of  the  hated 
Egyptians,  whose  right  of  conquest  is 
scarce  a  century  old?  To  ask  such 
questions  as  these  is  to  answer  them.  We 
cannot  shed  “  the  white  man’s  burden,” 
even  if  we  would — as  the  Americans  too 
have  discovered.  We  may  fail,  as  Rome 
failed,  because  we  have  taken  too  much 
upon  ourselves;  and  the  result  may  well  be 
”  dark  ages,”  such  as  followed  the  fall  of 
Rome.  But,  meanwhile,  we  can  best 
ensue  pieace  by  making  our  imperialism  as 
litde  irksome  as  possible  to  peoples  ”  not  so 
blest.”  The  consolidation  of  the  Empire 
on  any  basis  of  neo-Mercandlism  has  its 
dangers.  In  this,  and  in  much  else,  it  is 
possible  to  agree  with  Mr.  Dawson.  But 
his  major  proposidons,  if  seriously  put 
forward,  would  lead  not  to  peace,  but  to 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  GERMAN 
EMPIRE:  CRITICISMS  AND  POS¬ 
TULATES.  With  a  Foreword  specially 
written  for  the  English  edition.  By 
General  von  Seeckt.  Translated  by 
Oakley  Williams.  Thornton  Butterworth. 
Ss.  6d.  net. 

This  book,  as  its  sub-tide  suggests,  is 
devoted  pardy  to  an  examination  and 
criticism  of  the  social,  economic  and  poli¬ 
tical  conditions  in  post-War  Germany, 
partly  to  an  attempt  to  suggest  the  lines 
on  which  progress  must  be  made  if  the 
Reich  is  ever  to  regain  its  legitimate 
position  in  the  States’  system  of  Europe. 
The  author  sees  the  main  obstacles  to  such 
a  recovery  in  certain  changes  of  attitude 
which  the  War  and  its  outcome  have  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  German  people,  notably  the 
tendency  to  substitute  pacifism  for  mili¬ 
tarism  and  internationalism  for  the  former 
exaggerated  nationalism.  Not  that  he  is 
a  fire-eater  or  a  chauvinist.  He  admits 
that  “  world-citizenship  appeals  to  the 
German  mentality,”  but  he  holds,  with 
Mazzini,  that  “  the  goal  of  a  sound  inter¬ 
nationalism  is  not  the  creation  of  a  great 
association  devoid  of  national  structures 
and  institutions,  but  the  league  of  many 
self-conscious  and  self-assured  members  for 
work  in  common.”  His  trouble  is  that,  as 
matters  stand,  Germany  is  neither  secure  in 
herself  nor  secured  by  such  international 
organizations  as  exist.  “  Pan-Europe  ” 
is,  he  says,  a  long  way  off,  and  the  various 
pacts  which  affect  to  guarantee  peace  will 
— as  Bismarck  said  of  all  treaties — be 
valid  only  so  long  as  they  are  reinforced 
by  the  interests  of  the  parties  to  them.  He 
complains,  with  some  justice,  that  while 
the  Kellog  Pact  permits  war  in  self-defence, 
Germany  under  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
has  been  deprived  of  the  means  of  self- 
defence. 

What  is  the  proper  course  for  the  Reich 
to  pursue  in  these  circumstances?  The 
first  thing  to  be  done,  according  to  General 
von  Seeckt,  is  to  remove  the  causes  of  its 
internal  weakness.  The  causes  are  many, 
and  are  both  political  and  economic.  The 


chief  cause  of  political  weakness,  he  holds, 
is  the  Weimar  Constitution,  the  outcome 
of  “  pallid  theory,  vague  and  fumbling 
efforts  towards  a  unit  State  and,  above  all, 
hatred  of  Prussia  ”;  for  Germany  canot  be 
strong  until  the  little  States  have  been 
absorbed  in  the  greater  and  Prussia,  the 
State  par  excellence,  has  been  restored  to 
her  legitimate  hegemony  in  the  Reich. 
Economically,  apart  from  the  obvious  fact 
that  Germany  cannot  “  live  of  her  own," 
ho  secs  the  greatest  danger  in  the  increase 
of  alien  control  over  German  industrial 
enterprise,  which  has  been  the  result  of  the 
demand  for  foreign  capital  created  by, 
inter  alia,  the  “  tribute  ”  payable  to  die 
victors  under  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 
General  von  Seeckt  is  tex)  honest  a  soldier 
not  to  admit  that,  had  Germany  been  vic¬ 
torious,  she  would  have  levied  a  similar 
tribute  upon  the  vanquished,  and  he  makes 
no  complaint  of  it  in  itself.  But  he  sees 
in  the  consequent  “alienization  of  industry” 
a  serious  obstacle  to  the  re-emergence  of 
Germany  as  a  strong  Power.  “The 
material  armaments  of  to-day,”  he  says, 
”  do  not  consist  in  the  accumulation  of 
ready-made  munitions  but  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  for  their  production,”  and  it  is  thoe- 
fore  one  of  the  functions  of  the  State  to 
”  supervise  the  adaptability  of  industry  io 
peace  time  for  the  task  of  war.” 

The  General  does  not  want  war,  but  he 
does  not  believe  in  the  p>ermanence  of 
peace;  and,  in  view  of  the  crazy  patchwork 
that  President  Wilson  and  his  colleagues  in 
Paris  made  of  the  map  of  Europe,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  not  to  agree  with  him.  It  is,  therefore, 
of  great  interest  to  hear  what  he  has  to  say 
about  the  small  but  highly-trained  profes¬ 
sional  army  that  Germany  is  allowed  to 
maintain  under  the  terms  of  the  Peace 
Treaty,  an  army  which  he  himself  orga¬ 
nized.  It  is  interesting  that  he  cites  the 
British  Army  as  an  example  of  the  valued 
regimental  traditions  and  territorial  associa¬ 
tions,  which  have  been  all  but  destroyed 
under  the  demcKratic  regime  in  Germany, 
and  ought,  he  maintains,  to  be  restored.  But 
even  more  interesting  from  the  European 

(Contd.  on  page  716). 
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Joseph  Hergesheimer 

A  new  complete  novel 

THE  PARTY  DRESS 

A  penetrating  story  of  a  modem  love  affair  from  a  married  women’s  point  of  view. 
352  pages.  7s.  6d. 
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Shadows  of  Men 


Jim  Tully  7s.  6d. 

Sketches  of  tramps  and  convicts,  none  of 
whom  is  wholly  imaginary. 

“One  of  the  most  powerful  and  terrible  of 
recent  books  .  .  .  indicative  of  the  human 
spirit’s  power  of  endurance.” — Gerald  Gould 

Chapter  the  Last 

Kntt  Ha-MSCn  10s.  6d 

A  long  novel  of  life  in  a  sanatorium,  rich  in 
character,  incident  and  humour  even  for  the 
author  of  GroKth  of  the  Soil. 


Towards  a  New 
Education 

Edited  by  Wm.  Boyd,  M.A.  512  pp.  los.  6d. 
”  Contains  the  truest  account  available  anywhere 
of  the  various  currents  of  progressive  educa¬ 
tional  thought.”  Sir  Michael  Sadler 

The  Human  Mind 

Karl  Menninger,  M.D.  528  pp.  21s. 
A  mental  specialist  describes  the  working, 
eccentricities,  and  abnormalities  of  personality 
and  the  mind,  with  many  fascinating  case 
histories  from  his  own  experience. 


The  School  for  Wives  |  Travels  in  the  Congo 


Avdre  Gide  6s. 

A  subtle  character-study  of  a  husband  as  por¬ 
trayed  in  his  wife’s  diary. 

'  In  its  simplicity  it  has  the  ‘  feel '  of  a  classic.” 
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Andre  Gide.  356  pp..  Illustrated.  15s. 

”  M.  Gide  is  an  accomplished  artist  ...  his 
travel  jottings  have  a  delightful  living  quadity. 
.  .  .  There  are  a  series  of  admirable  photo¬ 

graphs.”  New  Statesman. 


KRISTIN  LAVRANSDATTER 

By  SiGRiD  Undset  945  pp.  8s.  6d. 

“  Possibly  the  greatest  historical  novel  ever  written.” — Sunday  Referee. 

”  In  every  sense  a  big  and  vital  book.  .  .  .  Kristin  is  vividly  mediaeval 
and  vividly  individual,  but  at  the  same  time  she  is  womanhood  itself,  of 
every  epoch  and  place.” — Spectator.  “  One  of  the  greatest  novels  I 
have  ever  read,  in  comprehension,  imagination  and  humanity.  .  .  .” 

— Irish  Statesman.  “  A  book  to  go  into  and  live  in — one  of  the 
few  great  books  of  our  time.” — Sylvia  Lynd  in  the  Daily  Netos. 
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point  of  view  is  what  he  says  about  the 
clanger  arising  from  such  an  army  in  the 
conditions  to  which  it  is  subjected  in 
Germany.  “  The  army  in  peace  time,” 
he  says,  ”  is  in  a  continuous  state  of  pre¬ 
paredness  and  readiness  for  action,”  and, 
therefore,  “  to  a  certain  degree  in  a  state 
of  impatience,  an  intelligible  and  natural 
eagerness  for  action  ”;  a  temper  which  “  is 
more  marked  in  the  case  of  a  long  service 
professional  army,  especially  if  it  lacks 
change  and  the  opportunity  for  employ¬ 
ment  in  colonial  service,  than  in  a  con¬ 
script  army  that  changes  its  personnel 
rapidly.”  This  is  true :  and  it  lends 
colour  to  the  view  that  the  very  natural 
impatience  of  the  large  and  influential 
class  of  professional  officers,  whose  days 
were  spent  in  a  weary  round  of  preparation 
for  war,  may  have  had  its  effect  upon  the 
fatal  decisions  of  August  1914. 

These  are  but  isolated  comments  upon  a 
book  which,  though  small  in  compass, 
touches  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects. 
The  translation  is  on  the  whole  adequate. 
But  Mr.  Williams  rather  exaggerates  the 
practice  of  putting  the  German  original  in 
brackets  after  words  for  which  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  an  exact  equivalent  in  English. 
Certainly  these  ”  chameleon  words  ”,  as  he 
calls  them,  arc  difficult  to  render,  but  a 
careful  study  of  the  context  will  usually 
suggest  an  equivalent.  Perhaps  the  most 
difficult  of  all  is  the  word  Geist,  which 
may  mean  “  spirit  ”  or  “  mind  ”  or  “  in¬ 
telligence  ”.  Mr.  Williams  consistently 
translates  it  as  “  spirit  ”,  with  odd  results  : 
e.g.  ”  the  spiritual  currents  of  the  nation, 
including  the  political,  reflected  in  the 
Universities,”  where  geistig  surely  means 
“  intellectual  ”.  Or  again,  where  he  speaks 
of  the  ”  over-appraisers  of  mass  labour  as 
against  direction  by  the  spirit  ”  (i.e.  Geist, 
“  intellect  ”  or  “  intelligence  ”).  And 
”  crude  ”  is  not  a  good  rendering  of 
ungeistig  as  applied  to  members  of 
Parliament. 

W.  Alison  Phillips. 


THE  ELIZABETHAN  HOME:  Dts- 
covered  in  Two  Dialogues  by  Claudius 
Hollyband  and  Peter  Erondcll.  Edited 
by  M.  St.  Clare  Byrne.  Cobden- 
Sanderson.  5/. 

This  book  first  appeared  in  a  limited 
edition  some  five  years  ago.  Since  then 
we  have  been  given  a  somewhat  similar 
collection  of  dialogues,  the  extremely  en¬ 
tertaining  Parlement  of  Pratlers.  And  now 
Hollyband  and  Erondell,  in  very  comdy 
format,  is  brought  within  the  reach  of  all  !  1 
who  have  five  shillingc  to  spend  on  a  book  1 
full  of  meat  and  merriment.  The  dia-  ; 
logues  are  racy  and  familiar,  delightful  by  I 
reason  of  their  idiom  and  their  blunt  ( 
humour,  and  invaluable  to  the  student  for  i 
the  bright  busding  picture  they  afford  of  1 
c\cryday  life  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  \ 
That  picture  at  once  amplifies  and  corrects  i 
the  impressions  derived  from  reading  the  c 
incomparably  rich,  violent,  full-blocKled,  i 
robustious  drama  of  the  pcricxl.  We  see  v 
the  schoolboy  being  reproved,  for  his  table  cj 
manners,  by  the  outspoken  but  essentially  v 
benevolent  master :  “You  fine  gentelman,  a 
do  you  leane  on  the  table?  Where  hare  r 

you  learned  this  goodly  fashion?  in  some  ti 
hogstie?  Hoe,  bring  him  a  quishion  to 
laye  under  his  elbowe.”  We  see  the  citizen  d 
at  home,  dealing  similar  measure  to  his  b 
buder :  “William,  geeve  here  som  bread:  ai 
take  a  ladder,  and  see  what  wanteth  uppoc  ti 
the  boorde :  you  will  never  learn  to  serve:  ‘t 
why  doo  you  not  lead  it  with  a  trencher  ^ 
plate,  and  not  with  the  hande?  I  have  |  ^ 
told  it  to  you  above  an  hundred  times. .  ■ !  P* 
Peter,  take  up  my  knife  which  is  fallen  ■  ™ 
under  the  table.”  And,  finally,  we  walk  ^ 
with  talkadve  ladies  in  a  French  garden.  I 
Miss  St.  Clare  Byrne,  who  contributes  an ; 
able  introduction,  jusdy  claims  that  no  -pj 
other  writer  has  given  us  what  Hollybaai 
and  Erondell  have  severally  provided  in  :  ha 
these  conversation  manuals  (written  solely  fri 
for  the  use  of  language  students) — “an  Bi 
amusing  yet  veracious  picture  of  the  Pa 
normal  ”. 

G.  B.  to 
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MARY  GLADSTONE  (MRS.  DREW): 

Her  Diaries  and  Letters.  Edited  by 

Lucy  Mastcrman.  Methuen.  21s.  net. 
The  diaries  and  letters  of  Mary  Gladstone, 
as  edited  by  her  cousin,  Mrs.  Charles 
Mastcrman,  a  second  Lucy  Lyttelton,  must 
itKviubly  challenge  comparison  with  the 
two  delightful  volumes  by  the  first  Lucy 
Lyttelton  (Lady  Frederick  Cavendish) 
which  appeared  a  couple  of  years  ago. 
They  have  hardly  the  same  charm,  but  they 
arc  perhaps  an  even  more  interesting  record 
of  the  political  society  of  the  second  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  they  afford 
a  compnion  picture  of  what  must  have 
been  one  of  the  largest  and  happiest  home- 
circles  to  be  found  in  the  whole  Kingdom 
in  that,  or  any  other  century.  The 
nineteen  children  of  the  two  Glynne  sisters 
who  married,  one  the  4th  Lord  Lyttelton 
and  the  other  W.  E.  Gladstone,  were  just 
one  large  happy  family,  by  whatever  sur¬ 
name  they  might  be  called.  And  they 
were  a  family  abounding  in  good  temper, 
quick  intelligence  and  vivacity — “  a  family 
who  talked  all  the  time  and  all  together,” 
as  Lady  Frederick’s  editor  parenthetically 
remarked  when  contrasting  them  with  the 
uciturn  Cavendishes. 

Mary,  the  second  of  Gladstone’s  three 
daughters,  was  not  the  least  gifted  of  the 
bunch.  She  was  an  accomplished  musician 
and  an  omnivorous,  though  somewhat  ill- 
trained  reader.  It  would  be  curious,  if 
it  were  not  so  characteristic  of  mid- 
Victorian  girlhood,  that  the  education  of 
the  daughters  of  such  super-intelligent 
parents  was  left  to  the  sole  charge  of  a 
not  too  well-qualified  governess.  But  even 
when  barely  grown-up  and  not  yet  out  in 
the  world,  Mary  enjoyed  the  advantage  of 
highly  stimulating  compnionship  amongst 
her  family  connections,  the  Balfours, 
Talbots,  Cecils,  Cavendishes,  and  later,  as  a 
young  woman  in  society,  she  seems  to  have 
had  the  gift  of  attaching  distinguished  men- 
friends.  Lord  Acton,  Lord  Rosebery,  the 
Burne-Jones  group,  Joachim,  Hubert 
Parry  arc  only  a  few  amongst  the  number. 

A  book  like  this  would  lend  itself  easily 
to  copious  quotation;  and,  indeed,  large 
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extracts  from  it  have  already  appeared  in 
advance  in  the  columns  of  a  contemporary 
— a  growing  practice  on  the  part  of  authors 
and  editors  somewhat  to  be  deprecated  as 
it  certainly  takes  off  the  edge  of  the  book- 
reader’s  appetite.  This  prticular  book, 
however,  older  readers  will  keep  at  hand 
and  dip  into  again  and  again  with  lively 
interest,  so  vividly  does  it  bring  back  to 
them  their  own  remembered  pictures  of 
Victorian  England  and  the  great  period 
both  of  English  Liberalism  and  of  Anglican 
churchmanship — a  period  ”  when  churches 
overflowed  and  Eternal  Punishment  was  a 
subject  of  dinner-party  conversation,”  when 
Dizzy’s  two-hour  speech  on  Schleswig- 
Holstein  seemed  to  his  young  hearer 
“  simply  full  of  stuff  and  nonsense,  un- 
gcndemanlikc  and  really  inconsis*^ent,” 
whilst  Papa  “  did  look  so  grand  and 
noble  ”.  And  the  little  girl  was  next  day 
awakened  at  3  a.m.  to  hear  that  “  the 
Government  was  triumphant  .  .  .  And  it’s 
mosdy  owing  to  Papa’s  beautiful  speech 
on  Monday”. 

The  editing  of  the  diaries  has,  on  the 
whole,  been  carefully  and  ably  done, 
but  there  are  some  unexpected  lapses. 
The  litde  boy  born  to  the  Princess  of 
Wales  on  January  8th,  1864  was  not  our 
present  King,  but  his  elder  brother,  the 
litde  Prince  “  Eddie,”  who  a  page  or  two 
further  on  is  seen  “  playing  with  his 
Mama’s  boots  and  “  Ideal  Ward  ”  was 
not  Wilfred  Ward,  but  his  father — the 
nickname  dates  back  to  1844,  twelve  years 
before  the  son  was  born. 

Janet  E.  Courtney. 

FREDERICK  THE  GREAT,  by  Werner 

Hegemann.  Translated  from  the 

German  by  Winifred  Ray.  Constable. 

i8r.  net. 

There  must  certainly  be  something  about 
the  sinister  figure  of  Frederick  the  Great 
which  provokes  his  analysts  to  indefatigable 
prolixity.  Carlyle  devoted  fourteen  years 
to  the  elaboration  of  his  eulogy,  and  com¬ 
pleted  it  in  six  large  volumes.  Mr. 
Werner  Hegemann  nursed  his  counterblast 
for  a  decade,  and  then  gave  it  to  the  world 
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in  a  form  which  some  German  critics  have 
described  as  a  “  political  pamphlet.”  In 
the  English  version  the  pamphlet  fills 
some  550  pages,  and  contains  about  200,000 
words.  It  must  be  one  of  the  most 
Gargantuan  pamphlets  ever  issued.  Its 
object  is  to  counteract  Carlyle’s  ”  apotheosis 
of  Prussianism,”  and  to  emphasize,  what 
many  German  historians  have  already 
hinted,  that  so  far  from  Frederick  II  being 
“  a  great  King,  worthy  of  international 
admiration,”  he  was  “  one  of  the  most 
obnoxious  figures  in  the  history  of  the 
world,”  and  that  “  the  fact  that  he  could 
be  held  up  for  150  years  as  the  model  for 
Kings,”  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  “  a 
world  tragedy  ”. 

Mr.  Hegemann  says  that  his  book  con¬ 
tains  ”  many  statements  unpleasant  to 
Germans,”  but  at  any  rate  it  is  cast  in  a 
mould,  and  clustered  with  decorations  so 
essentially  German  in  taste,  that  the  reader, 
who  is  to  enjoy  it  thoroughly,  will  need 
some  affinity,  or  at  any  rate  a  keen  degree 
of  sympathy,  with  the  Teuton  spirit.  The 
record  is  overladen  with  facts  as  well  as 
theories,  but  they  are  conveyed  in  a  difficult 
and  elusive  fashion.  The  book  is  arranged 
as  a  series  of  dialogues,  dealing  with  the 
different  aspects  of  Frederick’s  character, 
as  a  philosopher,  a  gynaecologist,  a  literary 
patron,  a  soldier,  and  a  King;  and  the 
principal  speaker  in  these  dialogues  is  an 
American  student  of  European  life  and 
manners,  who  is  represented  as  presiding 
over  these  symposia  in  a  Neapolitan  Villa 
in  the  year  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Great 
War.  This  historical  critic,  Manfred  Ellis, 
we  are  told,  had  a  “  manner  of  striding 
through  the  intellectual  world  in  seven- 
league  boots,”  and  his  conclusions  with 
regard  to  Frederick’s  character  are  reached 
by  way  of  an  infinity  of  anecdotes  and 
comparisons,  through  which  the  great 
figures  of  French  and  German  history  and 
literature  contribute,  one  after  another, 
some  sidelight  or  suggestion,  bearing  upon 
the  final  picture.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  method  is  very  elaborate,  and  that  it 
demands  the  most  faithful  attention  upon 
the  part  of  the  reader.  At  the  same  time. 


given  the  necessary  patience  and  adapta¬ 
bility,  the  reader  will  recognise  that  he 
has  attended  at  a  feast  of  carefully  prepared, 
if  somewhat  imp>erfecdy-digested,  reason. 

As  for  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter,  it  is  one  that  will  be  generally  con¬ 
ceded,  outside  the  limits  of  Frederick’s  own 
Prussia.  History  has  fairly  stripped 
Carlyle’s  hero  of  his  tinsel  decorations;  and 
the  State  which  Frederick  governed, 
whether  or  not  it  was,  as  Mr.  Hegemann 
declares,  “  alien  to  everything  that  bears 
the  name  of  German,”  is  now  commonly 
recognised  as  “  an  arrant  and  despotic 
military  state,  with  the  most  insufferable 
aristocracy  ”  that  ever  masqueraded  as  a 
land  of  prosperity  and  peace.  Frederick 
the  Great,  Mr.  Hegemann  does  not  hesitate 
to  affirm,  “  crippled  Germany  for  ever." 
At  any  rate,  the  seeds  of  his  poisonous 
militarism  came  fatally  to  fruit  in  the 
horrors  of  the  Great  War. 

Arthur  Waugh. 

HE-WHO-CAME.?  by  Constance  Holme. 

Chapman  O’  Hall.  6s. 

The  story  of  He-Who-Came?  is  slight  and 
fanciful,  but  it  affords  Miss  Constance 
Holme  opportunities  for  revealing  those 
qualities  of  her  work  which  are  so  agreeable 
to  the  discerning  reader.  Aunt  Martha  ar¬ 
rives  at  Box  Tree  Farm  as  an  unwanted 
sister-in-law  with  a  reputation  for  being 
“daft”;  Mrs.  Walker,  one  of  those  deadly 
common-sensible  people,  drives  her  almost 
to  suicide;  the  children  love  her;  she  brings 
them  health  and  happiness  through  her 
strange  deep  communion  with  nature — that 
is  all  the  tale  :  but  there  is  truth  and  humour 
and  a  sensitive  beauty  in  its  telling.  The 
psychic  Aunt  Martha  is,  perhaps,  not  quite 
real,  but  the  fresh  glowing  little  songs  with 
which  she  charms  the  butter  and  the 
pasture  and  the  hay  have  the  authentic 
note  of  genuine  folk-lore.  The  incidental 
picture  of  farmhouse  life  in  the  Westmor¬ 
land  dales  is  admirable;  regional  novelists 
who  lay  on  their  local  colour  with  a  trowel 
would  do  well  to  study  Miss  Holme’s  quiet 
but  convincing  presentation. 

P.  B. 
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A  Sea  of  Trouble 

by  V.  S,  Pritchett 

THE  PARTY  DRESS,  by  Joseph 
Hcrgcsheimcr.  Knopf,  ys.  6d. 

THE  SCHOOL  FOR  WIVES,  by  Andr^ 
Gide.  Knopf.  6s. 

NONE  SO  PRETTY,  by  Margaret  Irwin. 

Ciat/o  and  Windus.  ys.  6s. 

THE  YEARS  THAT  TAKE  THE  BEST 
AWAY,  by  Barbara  Noble.  Heinemann. 
"js.  6d. 

The  young  person  found  reading  any  of 
these  four  novels  can  not  be  accused  of 
enjoying  a  frivolous  pursuit,  for  he  or  she 
will  be  learning  enough  about  the  prolonged 
headache  of  lawful  wedlock  to  provide 
warnings  for  a  lifetime.  Here  realism, 
like  the  old  lady  who  firmly  held  to  her 
instructions  and  followed  the  tramlines, 
tiapeses  from  street  to  street  on  her  grim 
journey  from  the  terminus  to  the  depot — 
and  the  onlooking  reader  may  neither  laugh 
nor  cry.  He  may  only  stand  on  the  kerb 
and  glumly  say,  “  How  true !  What  a 
problem  it  all  is.”  Comedy,  looking  down 
on  the  scene,  has  been  driven  from  her 
bedroom  window;  kneeling  tragedy,  look¬ 
ing  up  from  the  victim  to  the  gods,  has 
been  forced  up  from  its  knees.  Realism 
lines  us  up  along  the  kerb,  makes  us  put 
on  our  thick-lensed  glasses,  so  that  no 
detail  of  greyncss  may  escape  the  eye,  and 
IS  satisfied  only  when  the  current  of 
universal  headache  has  passed  down  the 
line  from  man  to  man.  So  it  is  now  that 
the  problems,  and  not  the  comedies  and 
tragedies  of  matrimonial  conflict  are  the 
vogue,  and  our  novels  of  domestic  strife 
drag  on  from  one  frustration  to  the  next. 
How  low  the  temperatures  of  the  spirit 
have  sunk. 

Mr.  Hergesheimer’s  presentation  of  the 
“  marriage  problem  ”  is  specially  depressing 
because  he  has  chosen  his  creatures  from 
that  category  where  vitality  is  perhaps 
lowest :  the  American  rich.  One  is 
oppressed  and  bored  by  the  vulgarity  of 
his  scene  of  country  clubs,  eternal  drinks, 
food  refrigerators,  automobiles,  cigars. 


THE  TIMES  BOOK  CLUB 

42,  Wigmore  Street,  London,  W.l, 

supplies  all  the  latest  books  published 
at  the  lowest  London  prices. 

It  also  offers  at  less  than  half  the 
published  price — often  at  less  than 
one  quarter — slightly  used  (second¬ 
hand)  copies  of  the  best  books  issued 
within  the  last  few  months. 

For  a  small  annual  subscription  it 
sends  to  readers  abroad  regularly  every' 
week  or  every  month  one  or  more 
interesting  books,  which  remain  their 
property. 

It  forwards  newspapers,  magazines, 
reviews,  and  periodicals  to  any  part 
of  the  world. 

SOME  TESTIMONIALS 

(printed  by  permittion). 

“  I  would  like  to  add  that  I  greatly 
appreciate  the  care  and  trouble  taken  in 
selecting  and  sending  me  interesting  books, 
which  are  a  scource  of  great  pleasure  in 
this  out  of  the  way  place.  I  look  for¬ 
ward  to  receiving  them  with  eagerness.” 
(British  North  Borneo). 

*'  I  am  always  pleased — your  service  is 
simply  splendid  for  us  Colonials,  who 
ought  to  take  every  advantage  of  it.  I 
am  sure  they  could  never  be  better  served. 
I  started  in  1919,  and  have  never  been 
disappointed  with  one  volume.”  (East 
London,  South  Africa). 

"  I  should  like  to  say  that  we  have 
been  very  pleased  with  the  selection  of 
books  sent  to  us.  It  has  been  a  great 
pleasure  to  get  comparatively  new  books 
so  promptly.”  (Ug.anda). 

4>  4>  4> 

Catalogues  and  Particulars  sent  on  request. 
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42,  Wigmore  Street,  London,  W.l. 
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middle-aged  “  necking  ”,  perfect  bathrooms 
and  expensive  lingerie,  as  one  is  by  the 
advertisement  pages  of  an  Americanised 
magazine.  The  whcJe  book,  though 
executed  with  the  competence  and  per¬ 
ception  one  expects  of  an  established 
novelist  suffers  from  what  can  only  be 
described  as  a  kind  of  literary  halitosis. 
One  longs  for  a  clear  blast  of  healthy 
obscenity  to  drive  this  heavy  air  of  furtive 
and  boozy  middle-aged  amours  away. 
Chalke  Ewing,  who  falls  in  love  with  Nina 
Henry,  the  selfish  young  matron  who  is 
Mr.  Hergesheimer’s  central  character, 
seems  at  first  to  promise  relief.  He  is 
home  on  holiday  from  Cuba  and  regards 
with  bitter  cantankerous  disgust  the  rotten 
materialism  of  the  community,  but  he  goes 
the  way  of  all  the  fleshy.  Nina  is  in¬ 
capable  of  a  decent,  open  love  affair :  she 
wants  all  die  pleasures  of  sin  with  all  the 
security  of  respectability,  and  in  seducing 
Chalke  she  loses  him.  The  party  dress 
which  transformed  her  from  a  woman  of 
forty  into  a  woman  who  was,  in  the 
characteristic  words  of  the  blurb,  “  almost 
indecendy  beaudful  ”,  is  a  device  with 
which  readers  of  Mr.  Hergesheimer’s  are 
familiar.  Like  his  characters,  he  has 
always  been  pre-occupied  with  the  fusdan 
and  upholstery  of  life.  Chalke  is  the  only 
interesdng  character  in  the  book,  because 
he  is  the  only  one  who  has  an  idea  in  his 
head  and  who  is  recognisably  different  from 
the  rest  of  the  people.  One  wishes  that 
his  tragedy,  and  not  Nina’s  boredom  and 
her  dress,  had  been  Mr.  Hergesheimer’s 
theme. 

M.  Andr^  Gide’s  percepdon  has  guided 
him  more  surely.  Though  he  provides  a 
problem,  he  traces  his  way  through  it  by 
the  silver  thread  of  life.  In  his  book  a 
young  girl’s  disillusion  in  her  marriage 
with  a  man  she  had  idolised,  is  lifted  from 
the  ignoble  rut  of  domesdc  dreariness,  to 
the  rarer  air  of  ccMnedy  and  tragedy.  The 
book  is  divided  between  two  journals :  one 
kept  at  the  dmc  of  the  young  girl’s  engage¬ 
ment,  in  which  she  inconsciously  reveals 
her  simple  and  absurd  idolatry  of  a  man 


who  is  already  a  pompous  prig,  sdi- 
deceived  and  self-pitying,  clever  and  lin- 
ceiely  insincere.  The  first  journal  is  pure 
comedy  of  the  most  engaging  kind;  in  the 
second  the  irony  has  grown  bitter  and 
sardonic.  Twenty  years  have  passed  and 
though  she  has  learned  to  laugh  bitterly  at 
the  cowardice  and  hypocrisy  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  character,  she  is  unable  to  abandon 
him.  For,  in  her  final  “explanation" 
with  her  husband  she  realises  that  the 
ironic  spirits  are  all  powerful :  she  mav  I 
have  ceased  to  love  him  but  he  persists  in  ' 
loving  her !  The  circle  is  complete.  This 
scene  is  M.  Gidc’s  triumph.  His  sense  of  . 
balance  and  form  is  perfect.  His  guiding 
hand  on  the  diarist’s  arm  has  nusterlv 
invisibility.  There  is  only  one  slight 
trouble.  How,  if  the  couple  were  engaged 
in  1908  and  the  wife  died  in  1916,  was  the 
second  journal  written  by  her  twenty  yars  j 
after  the  marriage? 

None  So  Pretty  does  not  belong  essen-  i 
daily  to  the  dead  level  of  the  problem  genre 
for  it  is  an  historical  novel,  and  fortunately 
assumes  that,  in  the  days  of  the  Rcstoradoo, 
the  unhappy  wife  did  not  delay  the  plea¬ 
sures  of  consoladon  by  too  protracted  an 
examinadon  of  conscience.  Neverthdess, 
the  story  is  hardly  at  home  in  its  pardcular 
climate.  The  difficulty  in  these  historical 
pieces  is  to  sail  the  manners  and  customs  ; 
of  a  period  upon  the  deep  stream  of  eternal  ' 
human  nature;  and  in  Miss  Irwin’s  story  ; 
one’s  impression  is  that  the  stream  is  . 
shallow,  and  that  the  manners  and  customs  ' 
have  run  aground  in  the  pretty  impersonal 
waters.  However,  the  child  bride  whose 
coarse  drunken  husband  disappears  on  her  f 
wedding  night  to  bed  with  his  mistress  i'  | 
the  lexlge  gates,  is  an  affeedng  creature  ; 
and  one  follows  her  subsequent  love  affairs  1 
with  a  pleasure  that  is  perhaps  injured  by  ^ 
their  rather  arbitrarily  tragic  consequences.  ; 
There  is  nothing  “  Wardour  Street  ”  aboui 
the  book,  and  if  thin,  it  is  passably  enter¬ 
taining.  Miss  Irwin  won  the  first  priie 
in  the  publishers’  historical  novel  coo- 
pedtion. 

In  The  Years  That  Ta\e  The  Best  Awtj 
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wc  return  to  the  kerb,  though  the  familiar 
matrimonial  headache  keeps  its  distance. 
The  main  business  of  the  book  is  the  sub¬ 
dued  story  of  a  family  of  four  children  who 
grow  up  during  the  War.  One  is  led 
through  the  great  and  little  miseries  of 
child  life  by  jennnifer,  one  of  the  girls,  a 
candid,  sensitive  and  delightful  being. 
But  as  no  single  episode  ever  fructifies  or 
develops,  and  no  governing  drama  is  im¬ 
posed  from  beginning  to  end  upon  the 
story — as,  in  fact,  Jennifer  never  leaves  the 
tram  lines — her  progress  is  often  tedious. 
Miss  Noble  thus  allows  her  interesting 
characterisation  to  run  to  seed.  The  two 
aunts,  Clare  and  Sydney — one  had  con¬ 
siderable  hopes  of  the  latter  towards  the 
end  of  the  book — have  possibilities  and 
they  are  haunting  sketches.  The  episcxle 
which  uncovers  the  narrative  power  that 
Nfiss  Noble’s  analytical  melancholy  conceals, 
is  that  of  Jennifer’s  visit  to  the  German 
internment  camp  in  the  company  of  her 
aunt.  This  is  very  well  done.  Miss 
Noble’s  strong  lenses  have  magnified  the 


minutiae  of  domestic  tedium  faithfully,  and 
there  is  merit  in  that.  But  her  book  is  a 
tiring  one  to  read. 

FISHING  BOATS  AND  FISHER  FOLK, 
by  Peter  F.  Anson.  /.  Af.  Dent  (y  Sons, 
Ltd.  12s.  6d. 

This  is  not,  as  the  unhappy  title 
might  suggest,  one  of  those  intolerable 
rambling  gushing  books  that  “  artistic  ” 
ladies  of  the  “  old-world-warming-pan  ” 
sch(X)l  concoct  after  a  short  holiday. 
It  is  a  detailed  survey  of  each  fishing 
village  along  the  East  Coast  of  Scodand, 
its  history  and  present  condition.  This 
is  preceded  by  a  concise  but  clear  account 
of  the  general  history  of  the  fisheries, 
methods  of  fishing  and  the  fishing  craft, 
and  an  astonishing  chapter  on  the  religion 
and  superstitions  of  the  fishcrfolk.  The 
whole  book  is  well  supported  by  authorities 
and  admirably  illustrated  with  over  a 
hundred  drawings  by  the  author. 

Anthony  Bertram. 


IS  THE  PRESS  OUR  MASTER  OR  OUR  SLAVE? 

Both :  for  it  studies  our  moods,  and  then  fixes  them. 
HENCE  THE  REUGIOUS  STUNT  —  THE  SYMPOSIUM. 


CALIBAN 

IN  GRUB  STREET 
(Ts.  6d.  net) 

Fr.  RONALD  KNOX,  aiming  a  Unle  logic  at  the  SYMPOSIASM  of 


Arnold  Bennett 
A.  C.  Benson 
J.  D.  Beresford 
Mrs.  Besant 
Augustine  Birrell 
Robert  Blatchford 
Warwick  Deeping 
James  Dougl^ 

Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle 


John  Drinkwater 
Geoffrey  Gilbey 
Dr.  Glover 
Julian  Huxley 
Dean  Inge 
Sir  Arthur  Keith 
Sir  Harry  Lauder 
Robert  Lynd 
R.  H.  Mottram 
Middleton  Murry 


E.  Phillips  Oppenheim 
Ernest  Raymond 
Bertrand  Russell 
H.  de  Vere  Stacpoole 
Hugh  Walpole 
H.  G.  Wells 
Rebecca  West 
Sir  Francis  Younghusband 
Israel  Zangwill 


^  is  like  a  champion  shooting  pigeons  at  Monte  Carlo.**  The  Nation 
—  SHEED  &  WARD,  31  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  E.C4. 
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Form  in  Art 

by  Anthony  Bertram 


COMPOSITION  AND  EXPRESSION  IN 
LANDSCAPE  PAINTING,  by  F.  J. 
Glass.  Seeley,  Service  ^  Co.  15^, 

HOW  TO  DRAW  IN  LEAD  PENCIL, 
by  Jasper  Salwey.  John  Lane,  The 
Bodley  Head  Limited.  5^. 

Mr.  Glass’s  book  is  intended  to  be  a  guide 
to  certain  technical  aspects  of  landscape 
painting,  and  it  is  designed  not  only  for 
those  who  wish  to  learn  the  practice  of 
art,  but  also  for  those  who  wish  to  learn 
its  appreciation.  The  absolute  necessity 
for  knowledge,  if  one  is  to  appreciate  art 
in  any  but  a  fool’s  way  is,  as  Mr.  Glass 
points  out,  too  frequently  forgotten,  and 
the  books  of  the  series  to  which  his  belongs 
— the  New  Art  Library — are  most  laudably 
intended  to  supply  that  knowledge.  I  have 
found  that  most  of  the  series  fulfill  their 
purpose  excellently.  This  addition  would 
have  ranked  with  its  predecessors  if  Mr. 
Glass  had  kept  to  his  business,  but  un¬ 
luckily  Mr.  Glass  is  in  a  temper.  While 
he  writes  on  the  clear  practical  issues  of 
which  he  has  knowledge  and  experience, 
his  book,  though  not  elegant,  is  most 
useful :  but  when  he  touches  on  aesthetics 
and  above  all,  when  he  smells  the  modern 
school  he  proceeds  to  cut  the  most  laugh¬ 
able  capers.  His  heresies  are  so  numerous 
and  self-contradictory  that  it  is  difficult,  in 
a  short  notice,  to  know  which  to  select  for 
a  specimen.  Perhaps  he  surpasses  himself 
when  he  writes :  “  The  progress  of  art  is 
steady  and  constant.”  It  is  a  very 
peculiar  thing  that  a  writer  who  can  make 
so  monstrously  unsupportable  a  statement 
is  the  very  one  who  rails  most  violendy 
against  the  modern  artist  for  his  supposed 
ignorant  contempt  of  the  past.  And  from 
where  does  Mr.  Glass  get  that  idea  of  the 
modern  artist’s  contempt?  Is  it  because 
the  modern  artist  does  not  imitate  the  past? 
Then  we  might  argue  that  every  great 
painter  or  school  was  in  the  like  case,  back 
to  the  cave-dwellers.  Mr.  Glass  is  pleased 


to  sneer  at  Mr.  Roger  Fry  for  his  support 
of  Post-Impressionism.  If  Mr.  Fry  is  to 
be  taken  as  the  spokesman  of  what  Mr. 
Glass  dislikes,  then  what  becomes  of  his 
attack  on  the  ignorant  “  highbrow  ”  whose 
pose  it  is  to  admire  the  Post-Impressionists? 
With  every  respect  for  Mr.  Glass,  1  am 
prepared  to  state  that  there  is  probably  not 
one  aspect  of  the  art  of  the  past  in  which 
Mr.  Fry  is  not  his  superior  in  knowledge, 
if  not  in  understanding.  Indeed,  I  have 
found  that  men  of  Mr.  Glass’s  views 
generally  mean  by  the  past  the  last  two 
centuries  or  so,  with  special  emphasis  on 
Englishmen  like  Constable.  But  I  must 
leave  Mr.  Glass,  or  perhaps  I  also  should 
lose  my  temper.  The  violence  of  preju¬ 
dice,  that  should  be  merely  comic,  is  so 
often  absurdly  irritating.  The  illustrations 
in  the  text  of  Mr.  Glass’s  book  are  un¬ 
interesting,  but  the  examples  collected  at 
the  end  are  mosdy  of  high  merit  though 
the  selecUon  is  very  limited  in  scope.  The 
limitation  is  obviously  imposed  by  Mr. 
Glass’s  personal  taste.  In  such  a  book 
catholicity  would  have  been  more  desirable. 

The  plain  keeping  to  business  of  Mr. 
Salwey’s  useful  little  manual  is  a  pleasant 
contrast.  It  is  beautifully  produced  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  fault  with  its 
material  if  it  were  not  for  the  illustradons. 
Surely  the  writer  might  have  given  a  few 
examples  of  other  work  than  his  own.  A 
man  may  be  an  excellent  teacher  without 
being  an  artist  at  all;  and  in  any  case,  a 
sprinkling  of  the  “  best  models  ”  might  be 
added  to  the  teacher’s  own  work.  Mr. 
Salwey  wishes  to  encourage  people  to  draw. 
But  if  they  did  not  like  Mr.  Salwey’s  draw¬ 
ing,  they  might  not  be  inclined  to  follow 
his  principles.  But  if  he  were  to  show  by 
illustration  that  these  principles  are  to  be 
found  in  drawings  of  every  style,  that  they 
are  fundamental  to  all  good  drawing  and 
not  merely  to  drawing  like  Mr.  Salwey, 
would  he  not  then  give  his  book  a  larger 
appeal? 
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the  empress  ELIZABETH  OF 

AUSTRIA,  by  Karl  Tschuppik,  trans¬ 
lated  by  Eric  Sutton.  Constable.  12s. 

net. 

There  have  been  several  previous  lives  of 
the  Empress  Elizabeth.  One  appeared  in 
London  and  one  in  Berlin  within  a  few 
months  of  her  tragic  end,  and  the  senti¬ 
mental  and  unreliable  Martyrdom  of  an 
Empress  little  more  than  a  year  later. 
But  this  is  the  first  considered  and  serious 
attempt  to  portray  her  faithfully  and  to 
account  psychologically  for  her  baffling 
and  contradictory  personality.  Born  a 
Bavarian  princess,  of  a  family  which  carried 
within  it  a  hereditary  tendency  to  eccen¬ 
tricity  at  least,  if  it  went  no  further, 
Elizabeth  at  sixteen,  in  the  full  flush  of 
her  youthful  beauty,  captured  the  heart  of 
the  young  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  for 
whom  her  elder  sister,  Helene,  had  been 
the  destined  bride.  And  not  only  caught 
his  heart  but  kept  it,  for  all  her  capricious¬ 
ness  and  rebellion  against  the  rigid 
etiquette  of  the  Austrian  Court  and  the 
narrow-minded  discipline,  to  which  her 
mother-in-law,  the  Arch-duchess  Sophie, 
forced  her  for  a  time  to  submit. 

True,  after  Solferino  and  the  Emperor’s 
determination  to  admit  no  fault  in  his  own 
methods,  Elizabeth,  whose  sympathies  were 
Liberal  and  always  on  the  side  of  reform, 
felt  deeply  her  powerlessness  to  move  him 
and  was  for  a  time  estranged.  But  to  say, 
as  Herr  Tschuppik  says  on  p.  55,  “  Franz 
Joseph  had  not  merely  lost  his  finest 
Province;  he  had  lost  more  than  that — 
Elizabeth’s  love,”  is  to  deal  in  rhetorical 
exaggeration  and,  moreover,  to  make 
a  statement  explicitly  contradicted  by 
much  of  his  subsequent  narrative.  After 
Koniggratz,  and  again  on  the  death  of  the 
Archduke  Rudolph,  the  Empress  was  her 
Husband’s  main  comfort  and  support.  In 
all  her  wanderings  and  vagaries  he  saw  to 
it  that  she  was  watched  and  guarded  and 
supplied  lavishly  with  the  wherewithal  to 
indulge  her  lightest  fancy.  No  one  could 
have  been  a  more  generous  and  indulgent 
Husband,  and  it  was  more  his  misfortune 


than  his  fault  that  he  was  married  to  a 
creature,  half  air,  half  spirit,  half  masculine 
vital  energy,  impossible  to  tie  down  to  one 
place,  one  kind  of  life,  or  keep  within  the 
bounds  marked  out  for  feminine  activities. 

Elizabeth  combined  a  love  of  art  with  a 
love  of  horses  and  the  open  air  amounting 
almost  to  a  passion.  To  a  feminine  tact 
in  dealing  with  individuals  she  added  a 
man’s  grasp  of  political  questions — witness 
her  work  for  the  liberation  of  Hungary. 
But  Francis  Joseph  had  been  brought  up 
in  the  strictest  sect  of  autocracy  and  had 
no  mind  to  instal  at  his  side  a  second 
.Maria  Theresa.  That  he  worshipped  her 
beauty  and  her  charm,  and  that  in  times 
of  sorrow  and  discouragement  he  leant  on 
the  support  she  never  failed  to  afford  him, 
is  clear  from  this  biography.  That  her 
restlessness  and  love  of  solitude  grew  on 
her  was,  perhaps,  as  much  the  heritage  of 
her  race  as  the  result  of  domestic  un¬ 
happiness,  and  that  she  bequeathed  these 
qualities  to  the  son  she  so  dearly  loved, 
and  in  so  doing  estranged  him  from  his 
father,  was  a  greater  tragedy  in  both  her 
life,  and  that  of  the  Emperor,  than  the 
assassin’s  knife,  which  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Geneva  brought  about  its  tragic  close. 

Janet  E.  Courtney. 


IL  DUCE :  The  Life  and  Worl^  of  Benito 
Mussolini.  Translated  by  Magda  Vamos 
from  the  Hungarian  of  L.  Kemechey. 
Williams  O’  Norgate.  12s.  6d. 

This  is  a  puzzling  book.  The  author,  a 
Hungarian  diplomat,  now  dead,  had  an 
undoubted  insight  into  and  a  real  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  history  and  evolution  of 
Fascism  and  the  personality  of  its  founder, 
Mussolini.  But  he  is  strangely  inaccurate 
in  matters  of  detail,  even  apart  from  the 
many  errors  implying  haste  and  inadequate 
proof  correcting.  Proper  names  appear 
now  in  one  guise  and  now  in  another 
(Caporetto  is  sometimes  mentioned  in  its 
unfamiliar  German  form  of  Carfreit,  and 
once  is  spelt  Cafreit),  while  "  Cannibal 
ante  portas  ”  is  a  good  effort  for  a  chapter- 
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h'^ding !  It  is  surprising,  too,  that  Italy’s 
intervention  in  the  War  is  dated  as  July 
Z4th,  1915,  instead  of  May  24th,  and  that 
the  name  of  the  man  who  attempted 
Mussolini’s  life  in  September  1926  is  given 
as  Giannini  instead  of  Lucetti.  A  more 
serious  error  appears  on  p.  195,  where  the 
writer  states  that  the  object  of  the  creation 
by  Mussolini  of  the  Milizia  naxionale  was 
to  find  employment  for  the  ex-service  men, 
whereas  it  is  notorious  that  the  members  of 
that  force,  except  for  a  very  small  number 
of  men  on  the  permanent  staff,  are  unpaid 
volunteers. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Kemechey  gives  his 
readers  an  arresting  and  vigorous  picture  of 
the  life  of  Mussolini  and  of  the  amazing 
driving  power  with  which  he  has  trans¬ 
formed  every  department  of  Italian  life. 
He  conducts  us  breathlessly  through  the 
strange  vicissitudes  of  the  Duce’s  career 
from  his  early  childhood  to  the  height  of 
political  power  and  enables  us  to  some 
extent  to  realize  the  causes  of  his  wonderful 
success.  He  is  particularly  happy  in  de¬ 
picting  the  contrast  between  Giolitti  and 
Mussolini — the  clever,  wily  Parliamentary 
politician,  for  whom  the  intrigues  of 
Montecitorio  and  the  juggling  with  parties, 
gtoups  and  petty  ambitions  were  the  be-all 
and  end-all  of  Italian  public  life,  matched 
against  the  whirlwind-like  oiu-ush  of  a  man 
who  combined  the  burning  fiery  zeal  of 
a  patriotic  enthusiast  with  the  cool,  level¬ 
headed  practical  instinct  of  a  great  organiz¬ 
ing  genius.  When  Giolitti  found  himself 
up  against  Fascism  he  avoided  persecuting 
it  because,  “  in  future,  thought  the  old 
tactician,  his  own  force  not  being  sufficient 
to  face  the  Communists,  the  conflict  could 
be  left  to  the  Fascists.  The  two  parties 
should  scuffle  with  each  other  and  when 
the  whole  country  was  dred  of  the  quarrel, 
then  he  would  put  both  into  his  pocket  ”. 
The  country  did  tire  of  the  conflict,  but  it 
was  Mussolini  who  put  Giolitti  and  all  the 
old-time  politicians  into  his  pocket ! 

The  author  brings  out  one  feature  of  the 
Fascist  system  which  is  not  always  realized. 
Fascism  is  not,  as  it  is  often  claimed,  merely 
a  one-man  dictatorship,  but  a  system 


whereby  power  is  largely  delegated  and  the 
various  administrators  and  officials  have 
each  in  his  own  sphere,  a  wider  authority 
and  a  fuller  responsibility  than  ever  before. 

“  Full  scope,  full  responsibility  ”.  In  Ae 
chapter  on  the  Labour  Charter,  M. 
Kemechey  gives  a  clear  account  of  the  main 
principles  of  what  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
original  and  fundamental  aspect  of  the  new  ! 
regime — the  relations  between  capital  and 
labour  and  the  organization  of  the  nation  I 
and  people  as  a  single  productive  whole. 

Luigi  Villam. 

THESE  GENERATIONS,  by  Elinor  L 
Mordaunt.  Hutchinson,  "js.  (ui.  I 
When  I  read  in  the  publisher’s  note  I 
that  an  old  grandmother,  “  whose  every  ]) 
wish  is  law  ”,  dominates  the  events  of  Ac 
book  “  by  reason  of  her  worldly  wisdom  ■ 
and  flashing  wit  ”,  my  heart  sank  low;  > 
there  have  been  so  many  of  these  domina-  j 
ting  grandmothers  lately  that  the  type  has  i 
become  distinctly  passe.  This  “Gran’mire”, 
however,  though  she  rules  her  SpaniA- 
Mexican-English  household  and  her  coffee 
plantation  in  the  good  old  dominating 
way,  is  something  a  little  new  in  ancestors;  { 
for  she  has  had  three  husbands — or  is  it  1 
four?  The  status  of  one  of  the  gendemen  | 
is  a  litde  uncertain — and  now  rejoices  in  | 
yet  another,  a  lively  French  count  of  I 
litde  more  than  half  her  age.  We  are  I 
allowed  by  way  of  digression  to  see  | 
Gran  ’mere  as  a  girl,  and  watch  her  through  | 
one  marriage  and  an  elopement;  then  Ae  I 
interest  returns  to  her  grand-daughters  by  | 
another  of  her  marriages,  Felicia,  Caroline,  | 
Anna  and  Lilia  Ricardo.  Her  grandson  ^ 
by  her  first  English  marriage,  and  Ae  I 
grandson  of  an  old  Dutch  lover,  whom  she  | 
did  not  marry,  turn  up  at  La  Paz  together,  r 
and  fall  in  and  out  of  love  with  the  three  | 
elder  Ricardo  girls.  “  There  is  this,”  writes  I 
the  author,  “  about  Spanish  men  :  whatever  I 
they  are  they  will  never  allow  a  woman  to  I 
forget  for  a  single  instant  she  is  a  woman.”  | 
It  is  a  key  sentence:  in  These  Generations  t 
wc  are  r^ever  allowed  for  a  single  instant  | 
to  forget  the  fact  of  sex.  I 

Phyllis  Bentley.  | 
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UP  AND  DOU^N  THE  LINE 

by  G.  W.  Stonier 


NOT  SO  QUIET,  by  Helen  Zenna  Smith. 
Marriott, 

A  GENERATION  MISSING,  by  Carroll 
Carstairs.  Heinemann.  51. 

THE  CABARET  UP  THE  LINE,  by 
Roland  Dorgelis.  Lane.  "js.  6d. 

The  war  still  offers  the  excuse,  without 
the  material,  for  writing  a  novel.  Almost 
everyone  who  fought  in  France  seems  to 
imagine  that  he  has  some  unique  experience 
to  impart.  “  If  only,”  he  complains,  “  I 
could  get  it  all  down  on  paper,  it  would 
be  a  wonderful  book.”  He  goes  on  to 
I  recall  incidents  which  impressed  him,  and 
you  soon  see  that  it  would  be  a  wonderfully 
boring  book.  He  wouldn’t  invent  any¬ 
thing — no,  he  would  just  alter  his  pals’ 
names  and  disguise  the  scenery  and  there 
it  would  be — his  little  bit  of  truth,  a  cross 
between  a  mission  report  and  the  jokes 
page  of  Tit  Bits. 

There  is  a  pretence  that  the  author  is 
only  recalling  facts  (“  telling  the  truth,”  as 
he  puts  it)  and  not  writing  a  novel  at  all, 
but  in  reality  he  pumps  sensation  into  it 
I  for  all  he  is  worth.  The  old  Punch  joke, 
”  What  did  you  do  in  the  great  war, 

;  daddy.^  ”  is  answered  in  each  succeeding 
book  with  a  more  devastating  frankness. 

)  Faced  with  the  dead  material  of  mono¬ 
tonous  trench  warfare,  the  standardised 
public  school  or  Cockney  spirit  and  a  lack 
of  individual  thought  and  acdon,  the 
novelist  falls  back  on  startling  or  shocking 
the  reader;  hence  the  orgy  of  sensational 
horrors  and  obscenities  which  have  made 
war  books  belatedly  popular.  I  do  not 
say  that  all  these  authors  are  insincere,  but 
many  of  them  are  still  mentally  shell¬ 
shocked,  and  their  books  are  neither 
valuable  as  documents  nor  moving  as 
literature. 

;  The  best  advice  about  war  books  was 
given  by  a  man  who  said  that  he  had 
managed  to  keep  out  of  the  war  and  that 
he  wasn’t  going  to  be  dragged  into  it  now. 
However,  many  people  continue  to  read 


about  the  war,  and  some  books  are  more 
worth  reading  than  others.  Not  So  Quiet 
belongs  to  the  category  of  ‘‘  revelations.” 
It  comes  rather  late,  but  no  one  before  has 
apparently  shown  up  the  life  of  a  girl 
ambulance  driver  in  France,  and  Miss 
Smith  does  it  vigorously  and  well.  The 
tone  of  the  book  is  one  of  defiant  cynicism, 
tinged  at  times  with  hysterics.  It  begins 
with  an  exaggerated  mannish  air,  and  the 
sw'earing  is  a  bit  self<onscious;  but  the 
author  gets  into  her  stride,  and  she  gets 
her  own  back  on  two  years  of  dirt  and  dis¬ 
comfort  with  a  really  effective  take-that 
air.  There  is  a  pathetic  bitterness  and 
futility  about  the  end  of  the  book  which  is 
genuinely  moving. 

A  Generation  Missing  is  a  type  of  war 
novel  which  I  have  not  met  before.  It  is 
gendemanly  and  has  the  sort  of  amateur 
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polish  which  suggests  that  it  must  have 
been  written  by  someone  in  the  diplomatic 
service.  It  is  all  a  little  too  pat  and  know¬ 
ing  :  the  author  goes  into  the  war  as  a 
careless  gracious  adventurer  (but  of  course 
among  the  right  people),  and  just  as 
inevitably  he  is  convinced  by  the  end  that 
all  war  is  a  futile,  a  terrible,  mistake.  He 
runs  up  a  bill  of  ^^80  for  cocktails  at  the 
Bentinck  Hotel,  gets  leave  without  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  has,  of  course,  a  litde  girl  to  dine 
with  him  at  Giro’s.  The  author  even 
shows  his  smartness  in  an  epigraph  :  “  I 
hope  the  people  whose  names  I’ve  men¬ 
tioned  won’t  mind.  I  hope  those  whose 
names  I  have  not  mentioned  won’t  mind.” 
If  you  prefer  this  sort  of  whimsicality  to 
to  the  usual  uncouth  blatancy  of  war  books 
you  may  find  it  as  impressively  truthful  as 
did  Mr.  Osbert  Sitwell,  who  writes  an 
introduction. 

The  only  book  of  the  three  which  shows 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  author  to 
make  use  of  themes  of  emotional  value  and 
to  work  them  into  shape  is  M.  Dorgelcs’ 
The  Cabaret  Up  the  Line.  Some  of  his 
stories  are  conventional  and  the  slick  finish 
is  once  or  twice  unnecessarily  applied;  but 
M.  Dorgelcs  has  picked  the  right  things 
to  write  about — a  morning  when  No-Man’s 
Land  is  unexpectedly  white  with  snow  and 
the  cartridges  lying  on  the  parapet  look 
like  peppermint  creams;  an  old  port¬ 
drinking  major  at  the  base  who  regularly 
gets  drunk  and  weeps  over  the  horror  of 
war.  The  Cabaret  Up  the  Line  is  very 
readable,  lifelike  and  unbiassed — the  author 
is  not  a  pacifist  or  militarist,  but  a  man 
writing  stories  about  soldiers.  The  book 
is  good-humoured,  and  its  occasional 
emotional  flights  are  the  more  effective  for 
that  reason.  The  explosions  and  the  gan¬ 
grened  limbs  are  there,  but  they  are  the 
background,  quietly  and  unhysterically  felt. 

RETURN  TO  SCOTLAND,  by  Moray 
McLaren.  Duc\worth.  8r.  (id. 

Those  who  enjoyed  Mr.  Belloc’s  Path  to 
Rome  will  enjoy  this  book  because  it  is 


written  on  the  same  sort  of  plan,  and  its 
only  real  fault  is  that  it  has  no  map  and 
would  be  very  much  better  for  illustrations. 
It  is  an  account  of  long  walks  among  the 
Western  Highlands  and  of  a  journey  to  the 
Outer  Hebrides.  Apart  from  the  vivacity 
of  the  narrative  there  are  good  passages 
on  the  psychology  and  scenery,  and  the 
passage  on  page  15  in  regard  to  the  passion 
of  the  Scot  is  very  shrewd  and  explains  a 
great  deal  of  the  Scottish  character.  One 
sentence  of  it  is  illuminating,  “  There  is 
no  one  so  upright  as  the  Scots  puritan; 
no  one  so  abandoned  as  the  Scots  libertine  ", 
The  following  description  of  the  Hebrides 
is  a  good  specimen  of  Mr.  McLaren’s 
admirable  style : — 

“  I  knew  that  the  West  Coast  of 
Scotland  could  assume  any  climate 
almost  that  it  chose,  and  I  had  often  felt 
the  strange,  persistent  heat  of  the  north¬ 
west  sun  by  the  Atlantic  coast;  but  the 
Hebrides !  I  had  never  thought  of  those 
islands  except  as  in  a  mist,  lonely  rocks 
and  peat  hags  floating  far  out  in  the 
desolate  sea,  and  1  had  always  seen  them 
in  my  fancy  enclosed  in  an  indeterminate 
white  cloud.  But  this — this  was  an 
lulian  sea.  It  was  blue  enough  to  be 
painful  to  the  eyes;  it  was  as  undisturbed 
as  the  sea  of  Paradise;  and  behind  us 
there  arose  the  great  coloured  mountains 
of  Scotland.  We  were  not  too  far  out 
to  see  the  little  white  crofts  at  the  bases 
of  those  nearest  to  us;  and  I  was  re¬ 
minded  of  the  houses  of  the  vine-growers, 
which  cluster  round  the  foot  of  Stromboli 
in  the  Mediterranean.  Italian — in  a 
way  that  word  fitted  an  element  in  the 
scene,  in  a  way,  it  missed  so  much.  It 
missed  the  truly  heavenly  peace  of  the 
Hebridean  sea  on  such  a  day.” 

The  reader  should  note  the  remarks  on 
the  old  Franco-Scottish  alliance  based  on 
the  dictum  that  “  the  two  nations  have 
always  had  as  common  qualities  an  anti¬ 
pathy  for  the  English  and  a  love  of  clear 
logical  thought.” 


E.  S.  P.  Haynes. 
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GRUB  STREET  THEOLOGY 


by  Roger 


CALIBAN  IN  GRUB  STREET,  by 

Ronald  Knox.  Sheed  O’  Ward.  "js.  6d. 

The  wit  and  gently  derisive  humour  which 
went  to  the  making  of  Absalom  and 
Ahitofel,  one  of  the  most  competent  and 
amusing  satires  in  the  language,  Father 
Knox  has  here  turned  upon  some  of  the 
eminent  contributors  to  newspaper  sympo¬ 
siums  on  religion,  which  have  lately  been 
so  much  in  evidence.  He  has  a  much 
easier  task  with  Caliban  than  with 
Absalom.  Absalom  stood  for  the  best 
theological  scholarship  in  the  Oxford  of 
that  day;  Caliban  stands  for  the  theological 
characteristics  of  Everyman,  as  interpreted 
and  shared  by  literary  pundits,  who  dis¬ 
close  at  the  editor’s  command  all  the 
subdeties  of  the  intuitions  about  Gcxl  and 
their  souls,  and  these  intuitions  are  weird 
and  wonderful. 

Miss  Rose  Macaulay  somewhere  remarks 
that  poliucians  usually  possess  first-rate 
minds  undl  they  direct  them  to  politics, 
when  they  immediately  become  second  or 
third-rate.  She  might  have  said  it  with 
far  greater  truth  about  many  eminent 
literary  men  who  desert  letters  for  theology. 
They  are  invited  to  contribute  to  a 
symposium  on,  say,  “  God  in  our  Times.” 
It  would  never  do  to  profess  the  orthodox 
Faith,  for  orthodoxy  is  a  synonym  for 
obscurantism,  and  similarly  all  dogma  must 
be  shunned  like  the  plague;  so  the  best 
thing  to  do  is  to  attack  the  credal  presen- 
tadon  of  Christianity,  but  to  avow  a  vague 
belief  in  the  Beatitudes  and  immortality. 
The  dogmas  arc  thus  attacked  with  wither¬ 
ing  contempt,  and  the  method  employed  is 
the  delightfully  simple  one  of  stating  them 
in  such  a  way  that  no  informed  Christian 
would  recognise  them.  Even  the  two 
ablest  of  the  symposiasts  dealt  with  in  this 
book,  Bertrand  Russell,  and  Rebecca  West, 
resort  to  these  highly  questionable  methods 
of  controversy,  and  state  respectively  the 
usual  argument  for  the  existence  of  God 
from  design,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 


B.  Lloyd 


Atonement  in  forms  which  no  responsible 
theologian  has  ever  employed,  and  so  have 
no  difficulty  whatever  in  demolishing  them. 
They  set  the  pace  for  the  less  able,  and, 
after  all,  any  argument  is  good  enough  for 
religion. 

Father  Knox  has  thus  no  difficulty. 
His  method  is  simple  and  deadly.  He  just 
analyses  the  arguments — and  then  smiles. 
To  drive  it  all  home  he  rewrites  the  First 
Gospel,  leaving  out  no  single  verse  that  the 
symposiasts  could  possibly  wish  to  quote. 
The  result  is  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
with  the  references  to  adultery  and  divorce 
bowdlerised  away,  and  bare  statement  of 
the  Crucifixion.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
some  of  these  symposiasts  will  read  this 
book,  and  blush.  For  their  repuution’s 
sake  they  would  be  well  advised  to  refrain 
from  trying  to  answer  it. 


MR.  DUVEEN 

An  Allegory 

By  MRS.  NEWTON 

6s.  net. 

"  It  is  comforting  to  be  able 
to  turn  for  solace  to  so  ex¬ 
quisite  an  allegory  as  ‘  Mr. 
Duveen.’  One  is  persuaded 
that  Johnson  would  have  com¬ 
mended  the  work,  for  it  pos¬ 
sesses  those  excellences  of 
invention  and  imagination 
which  he  perceived  in  the  il¬ 
lustrious  tinker’s  masterpiece.” 
— East  Anglian  Daily  Times. 

John  Lane  The  Bodley  Head  Ltd. 
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KINDNESS  IN  A  CORNER,  by  T.  F. 

Powys.  Chatto  O*  Windus.  yy.  6d. 
To  say  that  this  is  the  most  charming  of 
Mr.  Powys’s  books  will  perhaps  bring 
snull  encouragement  to  those  of  his 
readers  who  were  re{>elled  by  what  seemed 
to  them  the  unnecessary  spleen,  the  perverse 
pleasure  in  castigating  humankind,  that 
marked  his  earlier  work.  But  the  scene  of 
his  new  story,  Tadnol,  is  distant  by  a 
thousand  spiritual  miles  from  the  apdy 
named  villages  of  Madder  and  Dodder. 
Al!  the  usual  Powys  ingredients  are  to  be 
found  here,  but  their  proportions  differ : 
the  mixture  is  not  quite  as  before.  There 
is  more  comedy  and  less  satire.  In  a  word, 
the  hook  goes  a  long  way  towards  justify¬ 
ing  its  tide.  In  the  Reverend  Silas  Dottery, 
the  Rector  of  Tadnol,  we  meet  again,  in 
a  new  and  lovable  incarnadon,  the  Saindy 
Simpleton.  His  saindiness,  indeed,  is  not 
excessive,  nor  his  ascedcism  all-embracing  : 
more  than  duty,  more  than  his  fellow-men, 
he  loves  comfort,  quiet,  and  the  pleasures 
of  the  table.  But  his  heart  is  as  innocent 
of  pride  as  of  malice.  When  Canon 
Dibben,  spoon-fed  with  slander  by  his  wife, 
begins  a  campaign  of  spying  and  perse- 
cudon  against  him,  we  tremble  for  our  Mr. 
Dottery.  But  we  tremble  needlessly.  For 
the  rest,  there  is  the  usual  sprinkling  of 
wanton  young  women  and  casually 
lecherous  young  men,  whose  behaviour  is 
described  with  a  discredon  that  too  easily 
degenerates  into  slyness;  and  there  is 
Truggin,  the  sexton,  who  takes  a  more 
than  professional  interest  in  death  and 
burial.  This  mortuary  enthusiast  dresses 
up  his  one  idea  in  language  of  considerable 
quality,  and  provides  a  sub-theme  that 
seems  to  be  singularly  (and  perversely)  dear 
to  the  heart  of  Mr.  Powys. 

Gerald  Bullett. 


THE  BREAD  OF  BRITAIN,  by  A.  H. 
Hurst.  Oxford  University  Press. 
Humphrey  Milford.  2S.  6d. 

The  daily  bread  of  Britain  is  the  wheaten 
leaf,  and  the  consunt  factor  in  the  wheat 
situadon  is  that  Britain  is  dependent  for 


more  than  eighty  per  cent,  of  its  supply  oE 
the  cereal  on  outside  production.  Till 
rtcendy,  except  during  the  Great  War, 
wheat  flowed  to  the  free  market  offered 
by  London  regularly  and  abundantly.  That 
market  was  organised  by  the  grain  mer¬ 
chants,  whose  operadons  maintained  a 
reservoir  of  wheat  supplies  at  fairly  steady  ' 
prices,  subject  of  course,  to  world  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  produedon  and  consumption. 
The  burden  of  Mr.  Hurst’s  book,  which 
has  an  importance  out  of  all  proportion 
to  its  small  size,  is  that  the  grain  ^ 
“  merchant  has  disappeared  for  all  practical 
purposes,  crushed  by  the  irresistible  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  upper  millstone  of  concentrated  [ 
selling  and  the  nether  millstone  of  con-  5 
centrated  buying.”  He  sdll  exists,  but  as  ’ 
“an  anachronism — he  survives  on  economic 
crumbs.”  Mr.  Hurst  has  been  engaged  . 
for  many  years  in  the  grain  trade,  and 
knows  his  subject.  He  tells  us  why  the  1 
grain  merchant  has  been  or  is  in  course  ^ 
of  being  eliminated,  with  probably  un¬ 
fortunate  consequences  to  the  consumers  of  ’ 
wheat.  Both  economic  and  politial  ' 
developments  have  been  adverse.  Among  3 
these  are  farmers’  co-operadve  marketing  j 
pools  in  Canada  and  Australia,  backed  to  | 
some  extent  by  their  Governments;  the  j 
concentradon  of  the  Argendne  export  trade 
in  a  few  hands;  the  Farm  Board  in  the  | 
United  States  with  its  strong  political  I 
colour;  and  the  trustification  of  the  flour¬ 
milling  trade  in  Britain.  The  result  is 
that  the  Bread  of  Britain  is  practically  at  j 
the  mercy  of  outside  pools,  combines  and  ' 
manipulators,  and  inside  trusts,  now  that  | 
the  British  grain  merchant  functions  no 
longer.  How  is  all  this  to  be  met.?  Mr. 
Hurst’s  remedy  is  the  intervention  of  the 
British  Government  in  order  to  control 
the  growth  of  monopolies.  But  how,  for 
example,  is  that  Government  to  deal  with  I 
pools  even  in  Canada  or  Australia,  as  I 
things  are  at  present?  Mr.  Hurst’s  book  i 
is  interesting  and  suggestive;  it  should  be  I 
read  by  all  thoughtful  people;  but  it  i$  I 
evidently  not  conclusive — much  more  dis-  I 
cussion  is  wanted.  | 

Robert  Machray.  | 


